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Allen,  “  is  the  one  fact  of  the  Greek  theologry.” 
But  the  “Incarnation  in  order  to  Redemp¬ 
tion  ”  was  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
was  the  eye  of  Clement  dim  and  his  heart  dull 
that  he  could  not  see  nor  accept  it  ?  The  rea¬ 
soning  by  which  it  is  sought  to  show  that 
Athanasius  did  not  hold  the  fundamentals 
with  Augustine,  would  show  that  John  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  not  in  accord  with  Mark  or 
Luke.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  question,  these  lectures  reveal 
the  master’s  touch  on  a  willing  mind,  and  the 
name,  though  writ  with  many  others,  is  only 
Bauer. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  these  lectures 
the  “  exalted  place  to  be  given  human  reason  ” 
is  kept  steadily  in  mind,  while  the  transcend- 
ance  of  God,  as  felt  by  Augustine,  is  spoken  of 
with  a  shivering  sneer,  with  the  intensity  of 
scorn  for  a  Gospel  which  prostrates  man  in 
the  dust  before  a  terrible  God,  with  fear  of  just 
retribution,  which  can  only  be  matched  by  the 
Pharisee’s,  who  hearing  the  cry  from  the  dust 
“  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  ’’  yet  serene¬ 
ly  prays  “God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not 
like  this  publican.’’  It  remains  yet  to  be  prov- 
red  that  the  true  doctrine  of  God  is  not  in  the 
Latin  theology.  It  is  not  yet  settled  that  what 
is  called  a  return  to  the  Greek  theology,  is  not 
a  real  departure  from  the  revealing  truth.  Nor 
is  it  at  once  safe  to  judge  this  modern  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  faith  of  the  Church  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy,  to  be  in 
anything  wiser  or  more  full  of  promise,  than 
that  which  was  made  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  Clement  and  Athanasius. 


answered,  I  say  deliberately,  he  has  been  an¬ 
swered  a  hundred  times.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  advanced  a  Irespectable  argument  or  objec¬ 
tion  in  all  his  assults  on  the  Bible,  that  has  not 
been  urged  and  answered  again  and  again  long 
before  he  was  born.  The  Christian  Church  has 
not  the  least  fear  for  herself  from  his  attacks. 
Indeed  she  understands  them  so  well,  and  has 
repelled  them  so  often,  that  she  is  perhaps  too 
indifferent  to  anything  he  may  say.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  not  to  the  Church  but  to  those  who  want 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  not  true,  and  who 
leant  to  be  assured  that  however  they  may  live  in 
this  life  they  have  nothing  to  fear  in  a  life  to 
come. 

Christianity  does  not  depend  on  the  patron¬ 
age  of  any  man.  But  if  intellect  is  to  have 
weight  in  our  judgments,  I  recall  no  unbeliever 
of  our  land  whose  conclusions  would  have 
right  to  outweigh  the  calm  and  deliberate  con¬ 
victions  of  Daniel  Webster.  And  if  I  must 

choose  between  the  judgment  of  Mr. - ,  who 

does  not  know  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ever  lived,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Webster,  who  ordered  these  words  to  be 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  “  Lord,  I  believe, 
help  Thou  mine  unbelief,’’  I  would  tak» 
my  stand  with  the  great  statesman,  whose 
“  heart  always  assured  him,  and  reassured  him 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  be  a  divine  re¬ 
ality.’’  Very  truly  yours,  T.  8. 0 - . 


such  community  be  free  of  the  liquor-shops? 
If  the  jieople,  irrespective  of  Party,  vote  it, 
the  law  takes  effect  there :  for  those  who  vote 
for  it  of  course  (being  a  majority)  sustain  it. 
And  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is  apt  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  whiskey  interest  here,  rules  in  all  these 
States.  The  chances  for  Prohibition  will  be 
best  in  the  North  when  we  dismiss  wholly  the 
idea  of  a  Party  for  it,  and  treat  it  simply  as  a 
moral  question,  of  interest  to  all  good  citizens, 
in  which  all  political  Parties  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned. 

As  to  Church  Union,  it  becomes  us  all  to  be 
modest,  for  our  Master  takes  care  of  all  such 
things ;  but  I  have  read  what  this  paper  has  to 
say,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  and  addresses 
of  the  late  “Church  Congress  ’’  (so  called),  as 
also  a  great  many  other  sayings  on  the  same 
theme ;  and  for  one,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  de¬ 
nominations  are,  as  the  world  is,  such  an  evil 
as  claimed.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  oneness 
advocated  has  been  for  ages  that  of  the  Papal 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  ?  Denomi¬ 
nations  are  the  production  of  circumstances: 
they  are  a  growth,  not  a  manufacture.  If  the 
same  providence  and  Spirit  of  God  which  pro¬ 
duced  them  shall  gradually  bring  them  into 
organic  union,  we  shall  all  acquiesce.  But 
that  time  is  not  here  yet.  And  till  the  people 
of  the  world  are  somewhat  further  homologiz- 
ed,  it  is  useless  to  spend  ink  and  travel  and 
talk  to  force  the  undesirable. 

But  in  setting  up  the  Church  in  heathen 
lands,  it  is  undesirable  to  carry  all  our  little 
differences,  and  to  make  needlessly  prominent 
the  greater  ones.  Still  as  yet  Presbyterians 
will  naturally  carry  abroad  the  Presbytery, 
and  Baptists  immersion.  As  to  the  many 
churches  in  our  own  little  towns.  West  and 
East,  they  are  doubtless  an  evil ;  but  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  they  exist  mainly  because  the 
resident  people  want  them.  And  to  reduce 
the  number  does  not  always  (as  some  infer)  in¬ 
crease  the  congregations  that  are  left. 

In  short  I  do  not  believe  one  Church  organi¬ 
zation  including  all,  is  a  near  event ;  nor  that  it 
will  be  hastened  very  much  by  congresses  or 
pai)ers  established  specially  to  advocate  it. 
Nor  is  it  yet  evident,  as  already  said,  that  it  is 
yet  desirable.  In  the  meantime  it  is  evident 
that  in  our  country,  especially  this  part  of  it, 
there  is  a  general  and  advancing  sentiment 
of  friendliness  and  confidence  toward  each 
other  on  the  part  of  denominations. 

There  is  in  this  Saginaw  Valley  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  ministers.  Including  those  of  all  the 
evangelical  Churches,  which  meets  monthly, 
and  continues  its  sessions  for  half  a  day.  The 
number  together  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty, 
of  six  or  eight  denominations.  It  has  existed 
now  for  some  eight  years  or  so.  There  has 
never  been  in  it  any  jangle  or  unfriendly  dis¬ 
cussion,  though  often  there  will  be  sharp  jok¬ 
ing  in  denominational  matters.  Not  long  ago 
this  question  of  union  was  discussed  with 
much  spirit,  yet  with  good  temper  and  a  very 
fair  amount  of  agreement  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  true  union  of  denominati  >ns.  But  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  if  I  seem  to  be  dogmatic  in 
such  a  thing,  and  so  will  stop.  Ambrose. 


our  delightful  company  of  Etrurians,  and  set 
my  face  towards  a  verdant  and  velvety  valley 
in  North  Wales.  My  brief  tour  of  two  months 
will  be  chiefiy  among  places  I  have  never  vis¬ 
ited — except  London,  which  can  never  be  omit¬ 
ted.  _  _ 


LETTER  FROM  AMBROSE. 

Bay  City,  July,  1883. 

I  have  been  thinking  a  little  more  of  this 
matter  of  Revision.  A  new  man  was  in  my 
pulpit  yesterday,  and  I  noticed  that  his  text 
followed  the  Revised  reading,  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  King  James.  Why  did 
he  do  that  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  Revis¬ 
ion  is  rejected  ?  Has  he  failed  to  read  the  late 
articles  against  it  ?  Now  it  strikes  me  that  if 
the  ministers  continue  to  use  the  Revision,  the 
people  will  by-and-by  do  the  same  thing.  But 
till  it  is  impressed  on  their  minds  by  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  its  reading  in  their  ears,  and  so  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  the  proper  book  to  use, 
they  will  of  course  abide  by  the  accustomed 
version.  For  how  is  the  man  who  only  knows 
of  the  English  Bible,  ever  to  learn  that  his  Bi¬ 
ble  was  not  written  originally  and  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

I  well  remember  how  horrified  was  one  of 
these  i>eople  years  ago  on  hearing  me  read  be¬ 
fore  a  class  of  pupils  in  French  from  a  French 
Bible.  It  was  his  first  discovery  that  there 
could  be  any  other  rendering  of  Scripture  than 
that  he  read  ‘  in  his  Bible.’’ 

Something  of  this  difficulty,  or  rather  one 
related  to  it,  will  doubtless  remain  a  good 
while.  The  Editor  says  he  undertook  to  use  it 
at  family  worship,  but  came  after  awhile  to  the 
mind  of  the  man  regarding  the  old  and  the 
new  wine.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  Why,  the 
New  did  not  read  like  the  Old  !  That  I  judge  to 
be  the  quality  of  all  the  milk  in  that  cocoanut. 
The  words  and  the  phrases  of  King  James’s 
Bible  are  so  woven  into  the  thought,  speech, 
and  associations  of  our  people,  that  we  are 
stunned  and  shocked  to  find  them  changed. 
The  same  is  to  a  degree  my  own  experience. 
When  I  read  a  new  passage  in  the  Revision,  I 
forecast  the  whole  sentence  as  soon  as  I  begin 
it.  But  looking  along,  I  find  my  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  the  end,  or  at  the  turning  point  of  the 
sentence,  gone,  and  that  a  stranger  has  taken 
his  place.  And  my  associations  of  word  and 
thought  are  to  a  degree  upset.  But  on  read¬ 
ing  the  passage  again,  the  revulsion  is  less; 
and  each  repetition  reduces  it,  till  after  awhile 
the  new  reading  is  just  as  natural  as  the  old. 

But  we  want  the  new  as  cheap  as  the  old, 
and  in  forms  and  type  such  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  I  have  the  Bible  for  pulpit  use  in 
four  volumes,  printed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  small  pica  I  think,  the  page  nine 
by  five  and  one-half  inches,  and  each  volume, 
with  binding,  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  binding  in  black  leather,  and 
the  four  volumes  costing  four  dollars.  The 
Revised  edition,  in  five  thick  volumes,  sold  by 
Nelson  &  Sons,  costs  over  twelve  dollars.  Of 
course  only  scholars  and  ministers  will  buy 
such  books.  Then,  I  repeat,  the  Revised  book 
needs  to  be  in  a  more  usable  form,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  an  expositor,  or  public  reader,  to  find  his 
place  more  readily. 

*-  Iraunu. 

His  death,  or  the  announcement  of  it,  came 
as  a  thunder-clap  from  a  clear  sky.  It  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  last  Observer  lacked  his  usual 
Letter,  but  with  no  announcement  of  his  ill¬ 
ness. 

To  a  multitude  Irenmus  was  The  Observer. 
I  remember  the  commencement  of  his  Letters 
long  ago,  but  cannot  say  when  it  was ;  but  they 
were  received  at  once  with  favor,  and  became 
a  feature  of  the  paper,  long  since  appearing 
each  week.  He  told  me  that  he  wrote  in  that 
way  because  he  wished  to  say  many  things 
which  he  could  not  say  as  an  editor,  there  be¬ 
ing  other  editors  whom  he  could  not  always 
consult ;  and  if  he  could  do  that,  it  was  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  say  as  an  editor  all  that  he  might 
say  as  an  individual. 

His  Letters  were  of  that  easy,  familiar  style, 
running  on  the  medium  plane  of  thought  which 
befits  the  mind  of  the  great  multitude  of  news¬ 
paper  readers.  There  was  always  in  them 
something  of  interest,  and  occasionally  a  re¬ 
freshing  frankness  in  regard  to  things  needing 
condemnation,  but  not  always  getting  it :  for 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

The  New  York  Observer  was  the  first  relig¬ 
ious  newspai>er  which  I  read ;  and  that  before 
The  Evangelist  was  born :  for  I  remember  the 
first  mention  I  heard  of  the  latter,  and  a  year 
before  seeing  it.  I  was  then  a  citizen  of  Kings 
county,  Long  Island.  The  Observer  1  had 
read,  along  with  an  occasional  copy  of  the 
Boston  Recorder,  which  disputed  ages  with 
The  Observer.  And  the  wars  of  these  two  pa¬ 
lmers  over  that  matter,  under  the  Morse  dynas¬ 
ty,  were  <fuite  amusing  to  us  who  cared  not  a 
husk  which  began  life  first.  My  acquaintance 
with  The  Observer  continued  till  interrupted 
by  dissatisfaction  with  its  conservatism  in  the 
ante-war  days,  while  slavery  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  “  off  and 
on.”  But  as  long  as  seen,  the  Letter  of  Irenae- 
us  has  been  the  thing  in  it  first  read.  Will 
The  Observer  be  The  Observer  without  him  ? 

It  was  only  of  late  years  that  I  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  though  long  ago  exchang¬ 
ing  letters,  with  Dr.  Prime.  But  he  was  al¬ 
ways  at  Williams  College  at  Commencement, 
being  a  trustee  there ;  and  always  in  demand 
for  any  speaking  service,  being  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  ready,  apt,  and  genial.  Such  removals 
give  one  a  sort  of  lonesome  feeling  in  the 
world,  but  not  long. 


THE  GREEK  VERSUS  THE  LATIN  THEOLOGY. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

This  should  be  the  title  of  the  volume  of  six 
lectures  given  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Bohlen 
Foundation,  by  Prof.  Allen  of  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  styled  “  The 
Continuity  of  Christian  Thought.”  For  on 
opening  the  book,  we  are  not  come  to  a  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  nor  indeed  to  a  spectacle  of 
struggle  in  which  the  giants  actually  wrestle, 
in  our  view,  but  we  are  invited  to  a  mimetic 
display  of  the  superiority  of  Athanasius  over 
Augustine  as  a  master  of  Christian  thought, 
in  which  the  result  of  the  contest  is  present 
with  certainty,  and  with  consequences  fatal  to 
the  modern  follower  of  Augustine,  A<iuinas,  or 
Calvin.  It  is  a  very  able  and  plausible  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  modern  objections  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  doctrines  of  grace ;  an  assured  array  of 
historical  arguments  against  the  biblical  and 
catholic  character  of  those  doctrines  as  formu¬ 
lated  finally  in  the  seventeenth  century;  a 
siiecial  pleading  of  feivid  and  adroit  eloquence 
in  favor  of  the  new  theology  as  a  return  to  the 
primitive  loftiness  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
Christian  truth. 

The  merit  of  the  book  as  discovering  the 
sources  and  the  set  of  that  movement  of  mind 
in  the  Church  which  has  excited  uneasiness 
and  positive  alarm  in  several  communions  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  Re¬ 
deemer  of  lost  and  dying  men ;  the  frank  un¬ 
covering  of  the  secret  impulse  of  the  assault 
upon  the  protestant  jxisition,  which  has  been 
held  with  firmer  tenacity  since  the  contests  of 
the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  signal 
brightness  of  the  background  of  historic  allu¬ 
sion  on  which  this  new  trend  of  theologlc 
teaching  is  proudly  traced  :  these  all  combine 
b'  eommond  this  publication  to  the  attention 
of  pastors  and  preachers,  whose  business,  it  is 
to  watch  and  to  warn  the  flock  of  God. 

These  lectures  are  worth  reading.  They  will 
repay  one  for  a  careful  study  of  some  iwrtions ; 
and  the  charm  of  a  light  touch,  with  familiar 
and  felicitous  groupings,  is  not  wanting.  The 
gain  to  any  man  from  viewing  his  own  position 
from  another  and  a  hostile  standpoint,  is  of 
often  real  and  lasting  riches.  To-day  no  one 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  new  scrutinizing  of 
old  faiths.  The  citadel  of  orthodoxy  is  not 
weakened  by  one’s  merely  going  down  and 
looking  up  at  its  mighty  battlements  from  the 
plain  whence  assaults  have  been  given.  There 
is  no  shame  in  taking  up  new  ixistures  of  de¬ 
fence,  nor  is  reproach  put  on  the  old  bulwarks 
by  advance  lines  of  earthworks  to  cover  them 
from  fresh  attack.  Neither  can  orthodoxy 
suffer  itself  to  be  outflanked  by  the  progress 
of  thought  with  any  more  impunity  than  it 
could  tolerate  undermining  by  burrowing  un¬ 
belief.  Hitherto  the  new  views  of  old  beliefs 
have  come  out  by  incident,  and  have  mainly 
touched  Christian  thought  on  one  or  two  points 
where  divergence  seemed  to  be  at  least  tolera¬ 
ble. 

But  it  is  becoming  plainer  each  year,  each 
month  almost,  that  the  triumph  of  the  new 
views  means  the  total  overthrow  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  old.  With  an  ingenuous  frank¬ 
ness  which  can  only  spring  from  honest  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  right.  Prof.  Allen  teaches  in 
every  lecture  and  affirms  stoutly  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  that  before  Clement  and  Athanasius, 
Justin  and  Augustine  must  go  down ;  and  that 
the  new  theology  turns  its  back  upon  the  Lat¬ 
in  fathers  and  their  followers  in  order  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Greek  fathers,  whose  faith  was  form¬ 
ed  under  the  influence  of  the  Hellenic  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  this  he  gives  voice  to  something 
which  has  been  often  suppressed.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  new  was  a  legitimate  out¬ 
growth  of  the  old.  The  accused  preacher  of 
new  views  has  assumed  to  be  innocent  of  any 
departure  from  the  standards  of  Christian  be¬ 
lief.  Like  the  misleading  title  of  Prof.  Allen’s 
book,  they  have  openly  avowed  the  continuity 
of  Christian  thought,  and  yet  have  covered  a 
schism  of  faith  by  setting  ancient  authorities 
in  opixisltlon  to  each  other. 

While  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to 
enter  upon  discussion,  yet  it  is  proper  to  call 
attention  to  two  or  three  things  which  give 
these  lectures  siiecial  significance.  One  is  the 
disclosure  of  intent  to  break  down  and  to  bring 
into  dishonor  what  is  included  in  the  so  styled 
Latin  theology ;  at  the  same  time  to  assume 
for  the  new  theology  the  dignity  and  force  to 
be  derived  from  making  Athanasius  its  father 
and  formulator.  The  tremendous  charge  of 
debusing  Christian  thought,  of  presenting  to 
the  Church  a  degraded  form  of  faith,  is  fixed 
ui)on  Augustine  under  a  show  of  assertion 
which  passes  often  for  authority.  The  sharp 
and  antagonizing  distinction  between  the  Lat¬ 
in  and  the  Greek  theology  is  supported  by 
many  names  which  careful  students  of  the 
history  of  doctrine  have  not  placed  in  such 
companionship.  To  put  Bauer  and  Renan  and 
Kuenen,  as  authorities  on  this  question,  along¬ 
side  of  Gieseler,  Neander,  and  Dorner,  is  as 
surprising  as  to  use  them  to  contradict,  before 
the  evangelical  Church  of  to-day,  such  men  as 
Usher  and  Hagenbach,  Shedd  and  Schaff. 

Of  still  greater  moment  is  the  list  of  doc¬ 
trines  attributed  solely  to  the  Latin  fathers, 
of  which,  according  to  Prof.  Allen,  the  Greek 
fathers  had  no  knowledge  from  their  acfiuaint- 
ance  with  the  Apostles  and  early  believers.  If 
Athanasius  had  no  notion  of  sin,  of  election,  of 
the  Atonement,  such  as  Augustine  had,  where 
was  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the  great 
teacher  ef  Alexandria  neither  heard  of  nor 
heeded  it?  "The  Incarnation,”  says  Prof. 


FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

A  recent  example  illustrates  so  forcibly  the 
benefit  to  growing  portions  of  the  country 
from  the  work  of  our  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  that  I  am  tempted  to  place  it  before  The 
Evangelist’s  readers  for  the  encouragement 
and  comfort  of  givers  to  a  fund  so  widely  bene¬ 
ficent  in  its  results. 

In  a  little  town  within  sixty  miles  of  San 
Francisco  a  small  company  of  Presbyterians, 
persons  of  moderate  means,  organized  about 
five  years  ago  as  a  church,  and  aided  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  established  regular 
preaching  and  settled  a  young  {lastor.  They 
also  purchased  a  small  lot  on  which  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  dwelling,  which  they  used  for  a  church. 
Its  celling  was  low,  and  the  quarters  narrow, 
so  that  sQon  it  became  impossible  to  make  per¬ 
manent  growth  without  more  room  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Convinced  of  this,  the  church  voted 
about  a  year  ago  to  build  a  house  of  worship, 
putting  the  highest  amount  of  cost  which  they 
dared  contemplate  at  $2500,  of  which  they  hop¬ 
ed  to  draw  at  least  a  quarter  from  the  Church 
Erection  fund.  Their  plan  included  a  steeple, 
which  they  proposed  to  leave  incomplete  till 
an  indefinite  future.  Subscriptions  were  made, 
a  contract  was  let  (a  builder  in  the  board  of 
elders  getting  it),  and  the  work  went  steadily 
on,  funds  coming  in  so  that  no  interruption 
occurred.  When  the  steeple  had  been  as  fhr 
completed  as  was  proposed,  it  was  found  that 
it  could  be  at  once  finished  with  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  to  delay  to  some  future  time,  and 
pledges  wer*'  soon  made  which  justified  the 
building  committee  In  ordering  the  work  fin¬ 
ished  immediately. 

An  invalid  elder,  gifted  with  a  pleasant 
rhyming  talent,  wrote  and  had  printed 


score  years  and  ten.  He  is  so  reticent  that  he 
rarely  speaks  to  a  passenger ;  but  one  morning 
I  caught  him  in  a  more  communicative  mood, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  a  Cunard  cap¬ 
tain  for  thirty-three  years,  had  commanded 
twenty-four  steamships,  and  crossed  the  great 
wide  sea  over  five  hundred  times!  “I  am 
on  board  here  for  business,”  said  the  plucky 
little  old  man,  “  If  they  want  to  entertain  and 
amuse  the  passengers,  let  them  send  a  man  to 
do  it.  /  take  care  of  my  ship ;  your  ‘  genial  ’ 
captains  are  apt  to  come  to  grief  and  lose  their 
vessels.”  Whereupon  the  old  man  mounted 
to  his  perch  on  the  bridge,  and  put  his  spy¬ 
glass  to  his  weather-beaten  countenance. 
Faithful  old  watchman,  I  said  to  myself,  you 
are  a  model  for  all  pastors. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  steamer  life 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  statement 
of»our  daily  run.  First  day  432  knots,  second 
day  490,  third  day  434,  fourth  day  444,  fifth  day 
444,  sixth  day  450  knots.  This  indicates  a  won¬ 
derful  uniformity  as  well  as  velocity.  On  her 
previous  trip  the  Etruria  onoe  ran  481  knots 
(or  about  550  shore  miles)  in  twenty-four  hours ! 
This  surpasses  the  record  of  any  other  steam¬ 
ship,  although  the  run  was  made  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  about  eighteen  knots  ought  to  be 
deducted  for  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
propensity  to  bet  on  the  speed  of  the  steamer 
ran  as  strong  as  usual,  and  turned  the  smok¬ 
ing-saloon  into  a  gambling  room  every  day. 

We  left  Sandy  Hook  with  four  hundred  and 
forty  passengers,  among  whom  were  Judge 
Shellabarger,  and  General  William  D.  W’ash- 
burn  the  well  known  member  of  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  the  “  canny  ’’Scotchman 
who  drives  his  iron  works  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
his  “  four-in-hand  ”  from  one  end  of  Britain  to 
the  other.  At  our  end  of  the  dinner- tables  we 
had  an  abundance  of  fertilizing  talk,  for  Dr. 
John  Hall  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Clark  Jr.,  the  earnest  and  evangelical  Rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Detroit,  were  of  our  party, 
and  occasionally  Dr.  William  A.  Bartlett  of 
Washington,  joined  us  at  supiier.  The  Sabbath- 
service  was  largely  attended.  An  Episcotial 
brother  read  the  liturgy  and  delivered  a  fluent 
and  spirited  address  on  Barnabas :  it  took  such 
a  wide  latitude  from  the  topic,  that  a  Scotch¬ 
man  dryly  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  “  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  gentleman  he  referred 
to  was  Barnabas  or  Barabbas.”  I  was  sorry 
to  see  that  the  sailors  were  not  brought  in  to 
attend  the  service,  according  to  the  good  old 
custom  on  the  Cunarders. 

After  six  days  of  fine  weather,  we  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  hard  wind  and  dense  darkness  be¬ 
tween  Fastnet  and  Queenstown,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  stop  and  take  soundings.  Early 
on  Saturday  morning  over  one  hundred  of  our 
passengers  left  us  at  (Jueenstown  in  a  little 
tug  that  bounced  like  a  cockle-shell  on  the 
rough  sea.  Ireland  is  swayed  to-day  by  the 
cunning  tact  of  Parnell  as  it  was  once  swayed 
by  the  electric  eloquence  of  O’Connell.  The 
newspapers  brought  on  board  from  Cork  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  accounts  of  {xilitical 
meetings  and  ecclesiastical  (Romish)  affairs. 
Paddy  is  a  born  politician,  in  his  way,  and  his 
shillaleh  gives  mother  England  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  domain  combined.  The 
experiment  of  “  home  rule  ”  ought  to  be  fairly 
tried  there,  and  Ireland  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  it  has  badgered  Parliament  info  granting 
it. 

We  reached  Liverpool  on  Saturday  evening. 
A  tedious  delay  in  transporting  us  to  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  on  the  “  landing-stage,”  detained 
us  until  nearly  midnight,  and  then  came  the 
racing  and  chasing  of  cabs  to  the  various 
hotels.  Yesterday  the  sun  beamed  brightly 
through  the  coal-smoke,  but  the  air  was  keen 
enough  to  re<iuire  a  light  overcoat.  I  went  up 
'  from  the  “  Adelphi  ”  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Great  George  street,  the  first  En¬ 
glish  sanctuary  I  ever  entered — three  and  forty 
years  ago.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  Dr.  Thomas  Raffler,  whose  emotional 
eloquence  drew  a  great  congregation  for  al¬ 
most  fifty  years.  Near  me  sat  one  of  his  sons, 
now  a  magistrate  in  the  city  of  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  once  the  most  famous  pastor.  The 
edifice  is  very  spacious,  seating  full  fifteen 
hundred;  but  there  were  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  auditors  present  yesterday  morning.  A 
I>salm  was  well  chanted  by  the  congregation, 
who  joined  with  much  spirit  in  the  singing  of 
the  hymns.  Dr.  Pearson  is  absent  on  his  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation ;  and  a  strong  discourse  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Henderson  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
Christ  as  “  the  living  water.”  During  the  ser¬ 
vice  my  own  thoughts  strayed  away  occasion¬ 
ally  across  the  wide  waters  to  the  dear  flock  in 
Lafayette  Avenue,  who  were  doubtless  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  Brother  Kittredge’s  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  discourses.  To-day  I  part  from  the  last  of 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  A  SKEPTIC. 

There  are  those  who  may  recognize  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  opening  letter  here  published 
as  those  of  one  who  a  few  years  since  was  a 
well  known  and  active  Christian  professor,  the 
son  of  honored  and  godly  parents,  who  has 
publicly  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  the  hoiie  of  the  immortality  into  which 
they  have  passed : 

My  Dear  C - :  It  is  useless  to  write  to  me  on 

the  subject  of  your  last  letter.  I  appreciate  your 
motives,  but  with  me  the  question  is  settled.  I 
have  given  up  the  beliefs  of  my  childhood.  They 
had  long  been  a  burden  to  me;  and  the  writings 

and  lectures  of  Mr. - did  the  rest.  Have  you 

heard  him  ?  Can  he  be  fairly  answered  ?  I  am 
not,  indeed,  as  confident  as  he  is  that  there  is  no 
personal  God,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
proved;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  abhorring 
and  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  future  suffering. 
This  was  the  horrible  nightmare  of  my  childhood, 
and  you  cannot  conceive  the  relief  that  tfie  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  has  given  me.  I  am  frank  to 
say  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others, 

that  this  is  the  point  that  gives  Mr. - his  hold  on 

so  many.  The  doctrine  of  endless  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  this  life  is  abhorrent  to  them,  and  they 
welcome  his  views  almost  as  a  first  truth  of  rea¬ 
son.  This  at  least  is  my  position,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  it.  The  existence  of  God  cannot 
be  proved,  nor  any  immortality  for  man  except  in 
the  infiuence  he  may  leave  behind  him.  But  a  truce 
to  this.  Como  to  me  soon  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
my  “infidelity”  and  let  us  live  over  the  days  of  our 
boyhood.  Most  of  the  dear  old  friends  are  gone. 
We  are  nearly  alone,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  drop 
the  last  links  of  brighter  and  perhaps  better  days 
than  these  now  upon  us.  Yours  truly. 


some 

lines  which  he  circulated  among  friends  from 
Maine  to  New  Zealand,  and  through  their  lib¬ 
eral  responses  was  enabled  to  make  good  his 
pledge  to  provide  a  bell  for  the  completed 
steeple. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  in  one  neces¬ 
sary  way  and  another  continually  exceeding 
the  original  estimate,  but  no  one  complained, 
for  everything  done  was  necessary  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  finished  and  furnished  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  from  some  source  funds  always  came, 
so  that  when  the  church  was  dedicated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  its  cost  with  the  lot  exceeded  $5(X)0, 
and  all  had  been  paid  or  provided  for.  About 
one-eighth  of  this  amount  came  from  the  treas¬ 
ury  at  New  York,  the  rest  having  been  raised 
in  the  congregation  or  among  its  friends. 

It  remains  to  purchase  the  adjoining  house 
and  lot,  already  occupied  by  the  pastor  for  a 
parsonage,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  done, 
and  then  the  church  will  have  a  clear  title  to 
property  worth  at  least  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  amount  which  it  was  known  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  New  York  Board,  was  the 
nucleus  around  which  crystallized  all  this 
cheerful  and  liberal  Christian  endeavor  and 
sacrifice.  Without  it  to  encourage  a  begin¬ 
ning,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  congrega¬ 
tion  would  still  be  crowded,  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  comfort  or  growth,  in  the  little  quar¬ 
ters  which  they  occupied  a  year  ago.  With 
the  stretching  of  their  cords  has  come  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  of  their  strength,  and  growth  of 
their  numbers,  and  they  now  propose  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Home  Mission  Board  from  further 
contribution  to  the  support  of  their  pastor,  as¬ 
suming  it  in  full  themselves.  With  God’s 
blessing  good  fruits  will  be  borne  by  them  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  the  good  seed  kindly 
planted  by  Eastern  Christians  will  bear  fruit 
on  this  Western  shore  forty,  sixty,  and  even  a 
hundred  fold.  If  this  sketch  shall  pass  under 
the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  of  any  Eastern 
giver  to  Church  Erection,  my  wish  in  writing 
will  be  fulfilled.  T. 


My  dear  A - :  Your  letter  has  moved  me 

deeply.  Yes,  we  are  almost  alone.  Of  all  the 
dear  group  that  used  to  gather  in  the  old  school 
house,  and  play  upon  the  common,  and  stroll 
along  the  river  banks  in  Summer,  and  skate 
upon  its  solid  surface  in  W’inter,  you  and  I  are 
nearly  all  that  remain.  The  Southern  sea  has 

poor  H - ;  W - ,  the  leader  of  our  siiorts,  fell 

(underanothername,Ithink)with  Custer’s  band 

in  the  wild  tragedy  of  Montana.  B - and 

S - won  their  honors  and  were  buried  with 

them  on  the  battle  field.  R - lives  a  wreck 

in  mind  and  body.  The  rest  are  scattered. 
The  old  homes  are  all  changed ;  the  iamates 
are  gone  from  them  forever. 

And  you  are  changed.  No  recollections  of 
the  past  that  your  letter  has  called  up  have  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  sadly  than  the  change  you 
speak  of  in  yourself.  You  have  lost  the  faith 
of  your  childhood.  It  is  true  you  do  not  speak 
of  it  as  a  loss.  You  think  you  have  gained  by 
it.  Y'our  early  beliefs  oppressed  you,  and  you 
have  escaped  the  burden  by  rejecting  belief  in 
God  and  in  a  future  life. 

Let  me  claim  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  (it 
maybe  for  the  last  time,  for  we  shall  soon  both 
be  away)  and  ask  if  you  are  sure  of  your  ground  ? 
The  questions  are  too  momentous ;  the  inter¬ 
ests  involved  are  too  great  and  too  lasting  to  be 
risked  on  an  uncertainty.  You  are  not  Indeed 
sure  that  there  is  no  God,  but  you  are  sure  that 
no  man  can  prove  that  there  is ;  and  you  are 
eijually  certain  that  there  can  be  no  future 
state  of  suffering  for  any.  Y’our  final  conclu¬ 
sions  you  have  reached  through  the  infiuence 

of  Mr. - ;  and  you  admit  that  his  hold  on  you 

and  on  others  has  come  largely  through  his 
passionate  denials  of  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  so.  But 

after  all,  is  this  decisive  ?  Are  Mr. - ’s  doubts 

and  denials  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  posi¬ 
tive  beliefs  of  as  intelligent:  and  good  men  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  I  do  not  press  this 
as  proof  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  thinking  of  before  you  give  up 


A  diligent  German  statistician  says  that 
there  are  about  8(X),(H)0  deaf  mutes  in  the  world, 
sixty-three  per  cent,  of  whom  are  born  thus, 
and  thirty-seven  per  oent.  become  so  later. 
There  are  altogether  379  institutions  for  the 
education  of  these  unfortunates,  in  which  2000 
teachers  and  26,473  pupils  are  found.  Of  these 
institutions  ninety  are  found  in  Germany,  sev¬ 
enteen  in  Austria,  eleven  in  Switzerland,  two 
in  Australia,  ten  in  Belgium,  one  in  Brazil, 
seven  in  Canada,  four  in  Denmark,  sixty-seven 
in  France,  forty-six  in  Great  Britain,  two  in 
Jai>an,  thirty-five  in  Italy,  one  in  Luxemburg, 
two  in  Mexico,  two  in  Holland,  one  in  New 
Zealand,  seven  in  Norway,  one  in  Portugal, 
ten  in  Russia,  seventeen  in  Sweden,  seven  in 
Spain,  thirty-eight  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  in  Bombay.  Thus  these  humane  institu¬ 
tions  are  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  world, 
though  as  yet  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
are  far  from  being  met.  Having  reference  to 
religion,  it  appears  that  there  are  only  three 
Institutions  in  heathen  lands,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  all  of  these  are  spVung  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.  One  hundred  and  forty  exist  in 
countries  dominated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  still  larger  number,  namely, 
236,  in  countries  swayed  by  Protestantism. 


How  they  multiply! 

Church  Union,  etc. 

There  comes  to  my  address  a  cheap  monthly 
paper,  devoted  chiefly  to  Isms.  Its  main  one 
is  (phurch  Union,  to  which  are  added  a  Prohi¬ 
bition  Political  Party  and  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  some  smaller  still.  They  are  all  very 
mildly  and  kindly  advocated :  for  I  believe  the 
editor,  or  editress,  is  a  woman.  I  speak  of  it 
because  I  believe  the  effort  of  the  pai>er  to  be 
mainly  wasted.  Not  that  a  calm  advocacy  of 
unsound  aims  is  a  waste,  for  such  advocacy  is 
apt  to  be  ferocious;  but  some  of  us  are  not 
ready  for  either  of  these  aims,  either  as  reali¬ 
zations  or  as  theories. 

As  to  this  Prohibition  Party,  do  we  not  know 
that  Prohibition  is  actually  overrunning  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Southern  States,  tcithout  any 
Party  for  it ;  that  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  even 
Louisiana,  are  all  pushing  it  over  their  bor¬ 
ders,  and  all  enforcing  it,  cand  simply  because 
they  have  no  Party  to  do  it  ?  They  are  simply 
doing  what  I  have  for  years  advocated— they 
enacted  Prohibition  where  the  jieople  want  it, 
instead  of  trying  to  force  it  on  those  who  do 
not  want  it,  but  will  fight  it  all  they  know; 
they  treat  it  as  a  moral  question  simply.  When 
a  locality  petitions  for  Prohibition  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  so  many  voters,  the  Legislature  gives 
that  locality— be  it  precinct,  county,  or  city- 
the  chance  to  vote  upon  the  question.  Shall 


The  venerable  Rev.  Asa  Bullard  of  Boston  Is 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  wife.  She 
died  quite  suddenly  at  Cambridge  on  Sabbath 
morning,  July  19,  after  a  married  life  of  fifty- 
three  years. 


To  your  question  whether  Mr. - can  be 
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DR.  AREEN’S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  REVISED 


VERSION. 

Bj  Prof.  Cluoles  A.  Briggs,  D.D. 

I  estMtn  it  an  honor  that  my  criticisms  of  the 
Bevised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
called  into  the  field  such  a  distinguished 
champion  as  the  President  of  the  American 
Old  Testament  Company.  It  was  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  he  would  defend  with  all  his  might  the 
Bevision  which  has  cost  him  so  many  anxious 
hours  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  It  was 
indeed  the  desire  of  the  editors  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Review  that  Dr.  Green  should  open  the 
discussion  of  the  Bevised  Version  in  its  pages. 
But  he  declined  the  task.  The  opportunity 
was  then  given  to  two  other  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Company.  It 
was  not  until  these  bad  declined,  and  it  bad 
become  impossible  to  secure  another  scholar 
to  write  upon  the  subject  at  such  short  notice, 
that  1  turned  aside  from  other  work  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  and  devoted  all  my  energies 
day  and  night  for  the  short  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  until  the  criticism  was  completed.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  Bevised 
Version  at  ail  in  the  peiges  of  The  Beview.  The 
plan  of  the  editors  involved  other  writers,  tt 
did  not  enter  into  my  mind  until  the  Reiised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  came  into  my 
hands,  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  take  such 
an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  it. 

I  read  the  Revision  with  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  with  deep  mortification,  and  with  hot 
indignation  that  such  a  magnificent  opportu¬ 
nity  had  been  thrown  away.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
thi^  the  Companies  had  been  so  constituted 
that  a  stolid,  adamantine  traditionalism  had 
thrown  itself  athwart  the  great  advance  in 
Biblical  learning  which  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars  had  been  generally  ig¬ 
nored,  occasionally  thrown  into  the  margin, 
but  seldom  admitted  to  the  text. 

In  the  meanwhile,  through  the  enterprise  of 
the  Beligious  Press,  the  American  Bevisers 
came  before  the  public  in  earnest  advocacy  of 
the  merits  of  their  own  work.  It  seemed  to 
them  as  if  they  were  carrying  everything  be¬ 
fore  them.  But  the  Christian  public  and  the 
Hebrew  scholars  who  are  not  influenced  by 
the  agreements  of  the  Comimnies,  were  wait¬ 
ing  until  they  could  examine  the  work  of  Be- 
vision  at  their  leisure.  The  American  Revis¬ 
ers  are  now  beginning  to  find  out  that  they 
have  not  carried  the  American  ptiblic  by 
storm. 

I  acknowledge  that  my  article  was  written 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  heat.  If  I  were  to 
write  the  article  over  again,  there  would  be  less 
heat,  but  a  sharper,  severer,  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  condemnation  of  the  abounding  errors 
of  the  Revision. 

In  all  controversies  it  is  indisi>eu8able  that 
opponents  should  correctly  understand  and 
accurately  state  the  position  of  the  antagonist. 
Dr.  Green  makes  a  disastrous  failure  in  this 
regard.  He  seems  to  feel  the  iM>int3  of  the  ar¬ 
rows,  and  has  not  observed  that  they  are  feath¬ 
ered.  He  says 

Dr.  Briggs  is  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  Revis¬ 
ed  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  Revision  Companies  were  incompetent 
for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  They  were  mar¬ 
vellously  ignorant  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  In  Biblical  learning  general¬ 
ly,  particularly  in  these  last  few  years.  And  their 
work  does  not  by  any  means  answer  the  reason¬ 
able  expectations  of  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
results  of  this  recent  progress.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the  real  scholars, 
whom  Dr.  Briggs  represents,  to  lift  their  warning 
voice  against  the  acceptance  of  a  work  so  wretch¬ 
edly  performed. 

If  Dr.  Green  had  read  attentively,  he  would 
have  seen  the  following  sentences  in  my  article 
in  the  Presbyterian  Review : 

In  calling  attention  to  these  faults  of  the  Revis¬ 
ers  in  neglecting  to  give  a  proiwr  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  grammatical  forms,  we  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  Ignore  the  vei-y  laige  number  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  by  the  Revisers 
In  the  changes  from  King  James’s  Version.  The 
Bevision  is  far  better  than  the  old  Version.  But 
we  are  compelled  to  express  our  conviction  that 
the  Bevisers  have  not  stood  on  the  heights  of  He¬ 
brew  Grammar.  They  have  pursued  a  mediating 
and  hesitating  policy,  whiqh  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  course  of  the  New  Testament  Company, 
"rhey  have  given  us  a  Bevision  which  needs  to  be 
revised  (p.  526). 

It  ought  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  Hebrew 
scholarship  is  not  in  that  mature  state  that  we  find 
the  Greek  scholarship  of  our  day.  It  is  at  present 
in  a  transition  state,  and  this  condition  of  transi¬ 
tion  is  manifest  in  the  entire  work  of  revision.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  New  Testament  scholar¬ 
ship  is  a  half  century  in  advance  of  Old  Testament 
scholarship.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  great  revival  of  Old  Testament  study, 
which  has  bwn  increasing  in  power  and  influence, 
and  which  is  constantly  rising  to  greater  heights. 
This  revival  has  taken  place  while  the  Revisers 
have  been  at  work.  The  majority  of  the  Revisers 
were  chosen  of  necessity  from  the  older  Hebrew 
scholars,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  Hebrew  scholarship,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  Its  principles  and  methods  of  work.  It  has 
been  hard  for  them  to  change  their  methods.  Con¬ 
sequently  some  of  them  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
revival,  but  have  resisted  it.  Others  have  hung  on 
to  the  skirts  of  it,  and  have  conscientiously  en¬ 
deavored  to  combine  the  old  with  the  new.  Only 
a  minority  of  the  Bevisers  have  been  active  in  this 
advance  in  Biblical  study. 

After  showing  what  this  advance  has  been,  I 
continued : 

No  one  can  examine  the  Bevisers’  work  without 
observing  that  these  differences  art-  represented  in 
the  Bevision  which  they  have  given  us.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  Hebrew  scholarship  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen 
In  the  margin  of  the  Bevision.  The  Bevision  it¬ 
self  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  Appendix  of  the  American  Bevisers 
represents  too  often  an  antiquated  Hebrew  schol¬ 
arship  (p.  491). 

Dr.  Green  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
make  these  long  extracts,  in  order  to  show  that 
I  was  sufflcientiy  discriminating  in  my  articie, 
and  that  he  has  incorrectly  stated  my  position, 
and  so  put  me  in  unfavorable  contrast  with 
the  large  number  of  eminent  scholars,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  New  Testament  Company,  British  and 
American,  and  the  English  Old  Testament  Com¬ 
pany.  The  sting  of  my  article  is  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  quoted  above  :  "TheAppendixof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  out  Testament  Bevisers  represents  too  often  an 
antiquated  Heit^ew  scholarship  ”  We  do  not  say 
a  lack  of  schotarship,  but  we  do  say  advisedly  an 
antiquated  scholarship.  That  antiquated  schol¬ 
arship  consists  in  the  refusal  to  advance  in  the 
paths  of  Biblical  learning,  in  assuming  the  at¬ 
titude  of  defending  traditional  theories  instead 
of  seeking  above  all  the  truth  of  God,  and  in 
regarding  with  suspicion  and  continually  ob¬ 
structing  new  discoveries  in  Biblical  science, 
and  efforts  to  improve  the  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation.  I  certainly  have  been  surprised  that 
Dr.  Green  should  undertake  to  defend  that  an¬ 
tiquated  scholarship  in  some  of  its  worst  forms 
in  the  pages  of  The  Evangelist. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  allotted 
us,  to  respond  to  all  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Green.  He  insinuates,  in  referring  to  my  view 
that  the  translation  “  offered  themselves  wil¬ 
lingly  ”  “  is  a  mere  conceit,”  that  this  opinion 
fiRa  some  mysterious  connection  with  the  views 
of  Wellhausen  or  Kuenen.  He  also  accuses 
me  of  “  frequent  doctoring  of  the  text,”  with¬ 
out  giving  a  single  example  of  such  doctoring, 
and  says  that  ”  reverent  lovers  of  the  inspired 
Word  in  its  integrity  will  fervently  pray  [that 
that  boldness]  may  never  be  i>ermitted  to  man¬ 
gle  our  grand  old  English  Bible.”  This  is  not 
only  irrelevant  to  the  points  at  issue,  but  it  is 
^infair  in  argument  and  unjustifiable  in  fact. 
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Dr.  Green  represents  an  interpretation  given 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  leading  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  world,  as  a  “  preposterous  hy¬ 
pothesis.”  He  says  that  the  ”  Vav  of  the  oath  ” 
is  ”  unexampled  in  Hebrew,”  over  against  the 
authority  of  Ewald,  the  prince  of  Hebrew  gram¬ 
marians.  He  ridicules  the  rendering  of  Judges 
V.  8  given  by  us,  which  is  supported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  exe- 
getes  of  modern  times,  and  represents  it  as 
“  extraordinary  treatment.”  All  these  we  pass 
over.  There  are  two  slips  which  Dr.  Green 
has  detected  in  my  long  article,  which  were 
either  of  the  pen  in  copying,  or  of  the  eye  in 
comparing  texts,  or  in  proof  reading,  we  can¬ 
not  say  which ;  but  these  do  not  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  change  the  points  of  criticism  which 
were  made  in  the  article.  Dr.  Green’s  correc¬ 
tion  of  my  transliteration  Jahveh,  is  a  small 
matter.  I  follow  the  usual  method ;  but  I 
should  be  ready  to  compromise  with  the  es¬ 
teemed  Professor  on  Yahve.  Jehovah  Is  no 
word— it  has  the  vowel  points  of  Adonaij  and 
the  consonants  of  Jahveh.  Dr.  Green  will  ob¬ 
serve  on  reflection  that  he  has  slipped  when 
he  represents  the  old  versions  as  giving  one 
Jehovah.  They  give  one  Lord.  One  Jehovah 
seems  to  us  without  meaning,  for  Jehovah  is  a 
proper  name,  and  we  might  as  well  say  “  one 
Isaac  ”  or  “one  Jacob.” 

I.  The  original  text  of  the  Revisers. 

The  three  parties  in  the  Revision  Companies 
are  represented  in  their  attitude  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  Textual  Criticism.  The 
English  Company  say : 

With  n^gard  to  the  variations  in  the  Massoretic 
text  itself,  the  Revisers  have  endeavored  to  trans¬ 
late  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  reading 
in  the  text;  and  where  the  alternative  reading 
seemed  sufficiently  probable  or  important,  they 
have  placed  it  in  the  margin.  In  some  few  in¬ 
stances  of  extreme  difficulty,  a  reading  has  been 
adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Versions, 
and  the  departure  from  the  Massoretic  G^xt  record¬ 
ed  in  the  margin.  In  other  cases,  where  the  Ver¬ 
sions  appeared  to  supply  a  very  probable  though 
not  a  necessary  correction  of  the  text,  the  text  has 
been  left,  and  the  variations  indicated  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  only. 

We  said,  quoting  this  passage : 

This  position  is  sufficiently  conservative.  It 
does  not  express  the  views  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  a  good  average  posi¬ 
tion,  which  ought  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  adherents  to  Jewish  traditions.  But  the 
American  Revisers  were  not  satisfied.  They  have 
taken  an  extreme  reactionary  position,  and  have 
expressed  their  dissent  from  the  English  Revisers 
in  their  Appendix,  in  the  following  terse  and  sweep¬ 
ing  declaration  :  “Omit  from  the  margin  all  ren¬ 
derings  from  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  other  ancient 
Versions  or  authorities  ’’  fp.  493). 

Dr.  Green  now  defends  this  view  of  Textual 
Criticism.  He  magnifies  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  secure  perfect  texts  of  the  Versions ; 
he  enlarges  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Mediroval 
Massoretic  scribes;  he  underrates  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done  in  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to 
reach  at  last  the  ultimatum :  “  In  this  condition 
of  affairs,  the  American  Company  felt  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  in  relation  to  the  text  was  to  do 
nothing.”  The  English  Company  thought  they 
would  do  something,  even  if  it  were  but  a  trifle. 
The  advanced  Hebrew  scholarship  thought 
that  more  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  they 
expressed  their  views  in  part  in  the  margin. 
The  American  Company  insisted  uix)n  jver- 
forming  the  wondrously  brilliant  achievement 
of  doing— NOTHING ! 

Dr.  Green  represents  the  work  of  Criticism 
under  the  figure  of  a  woodman  hewing  his  way 
through  a  thicket.  He  imagines  a  radical 
critic  going  in  and  slashing  away  with  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  conjecture.  Well,  we  think 
if  we  were  in  the  woods,  we  would  rather  fol¬ 
low  the  radical  critics,  and  slash  away,  and  not 
fear  a  few  missteps  and  bruises  if  in  any  way 
we  could  get  out.  We  certainly  would  not  sit 
down  with  the  American  Company,  and  do  no¬ 
thing.  We  would  not  be  willing  to  wait  until 
some  great  critic  could  cut  his  way  to  our  res¬ 
cue.  Such  an  alternative  is  not  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  great  Versions  are  concerned, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  reading.  Consequently  the  cases 
of  doubtful  reading  do  not  prevent  a  working 
critic  from  using  the  readings  that  are  not 
doubtful.  Moreover,  the  great  manuscripts  of 
the  Versions  are  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  deterred  from  comparing  them  and  using 
them.  Hebrew  scholars  are  not  so  dependent 
utK)n  great  critics  as  they  used  to  be.  Fac¬ 
similes  of  the  manuscripts  and  lists  of  new 
readings  come  at  once  into  the  possession  of 
any  Hebrew  scholar  who  earnestly  desires  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  work  in  his  department. 
We  stand  by  our  statement  in  the  Review : 

The  Revisers  have  simply  built  upon  a  very  late 
Massoretic  text,  and  that  not  sufficiently  coirect. 
They  have  had  immense  advantages  beyond  tlie 
Revisers  of  1611  in  the  possession  of  the  Hamari- 
tan  codex,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  bet¬ 
ter  texts  of  the 'Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  besides  a 
large  number  of  ancient  authorities,  inaccessible 
to  the  Revisers  of  1611 ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  made  very  much  use  of  them  be¬ 
yond  that  which  appears  in  the  margin,  and  our 
American  Revisers  set  themselves  as  a  flint  against 
even  that.  "The  Revisers  of  1611  used  the  helps  at 
their  command,  but  the  Revisers  of  1885  have  neg- 
lecte<l  the  vastly  greater  helps  which  God  has  giv¬ 
en  them  in  the  rich  disclosures  of  more  than  two 
centuries  (p.  497). 

In  our  criticism  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Revisers,  we  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  He¬ 
brew  Poetry  and  the  Massoretic  vowel  iwints 
and  accents.  We  showed  by  copious  examples 
that  the  Massoretic  accents  had  misled  the  Re¬ 
visers  into  abundant  errors  in  their  jiresenta- 
tion  of  the  parallelisms  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  Dr. 
Green  represents  that  I  objected  to  the  Revis¬ 
ers  because  they  did  not  adopt  my  peculiar 
views  of  the  structure  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  and 
rejoins : 

The  Revisers  introduced  no  novelties  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  dirided  the  lines  in  the  manner  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  consent  of  eminent  scholars  such  as  Hup- 
feld,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  others.  And  there  are 
members  of  the  British  Company  who  are  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  rank  as  authorities  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  if  any  men  living  are. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  Dr.  Green  should 
give  us  the  names  of  these  English  scholars 
who  are  such  distinguished  authorities  in  the 
dei^artment  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  This  subject 
has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  s|)ecial  study  for 
many  years.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  possible 
that  such  valuable  writings  should  have  es¬ 
caped  my  attention.  The  subject  of  Hebrew 
Poetry  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  very 
much  attention  in  Great  Britain  in  recent 
years.  And  as  for  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  and  De¬ 
litzsch,  Dr.  Green  is  mistaken.  The  Revisers 
have  not  followed  them.  We  shall  give  but  a 
single  example,  and  this  is  one  in  which  the 
Revisers  have  followed  the  accents  of  an  in¬ 
correct  Massoretic  text.  They  render : 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins ; 
Let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me;  then  shall  I  be 
perfect. 

Ewald  divides  as  we  have  done : 

Moreover  from  sins  of  pride  restrain  thy  servant ;  |  let 
them  not  rule  over  me. 

Then  shall  I  be  perfect,  |  and  clear  from  great  trans¬ 
gression. 

The  views  of  the  American  Company  will 
find  no  countenance  in  Hupfeld  and  Ewald, 
and  very  little  in  Delitzsch.  Dr.  Green  selects 
a  single  example  from  the  great  many  I  have 
given,  and  says : 

The  palpable  mistakes  into  which  a  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  principle  leads  him,  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  Isa.  xxxviii.  10.  The  Bevisers  have 

I  said,  in  the  nooatide  of  my  days  I  shall  go  into  the 
gates  of  the  mve ; 

I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 


Dr.  Briggs  says  “In  following  the  Massoretic 
accents,  they  have  mistaken  the  structure  of  the 
pentameter.  It  should  be 
I  said.  In  the  noontide  of  my  days,  I  must  go : 

Within  the  gates  of  Bbeol,  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue 
of  my  years.” 

Are  these  mistakes  so  “  palpable  ”  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  Dr.  Green  to  point  them 
out  ?  There  is  a  serious  error  of  grammar 
here  which  Dr.  Green  ignores.  The  Revisers 
translate  the  Hebrew  cohortative  mood  as  if 
it  were  indicative.  They  render  “  shall  go  ” 
when  it  ought  to  be  as  we  have  given  it,  “  must 
go.”  Our  translation  ‘’within  the  gates”  is 
more  common  to  the  Hebrew  preposition  than 
“into  the  gates.”  “Sheol”  Dr.  Green  him¬ 
self  prefers  to  “  grave.  ”  These  errors  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  translation  on  the  part  of  the  Revis¬ 
ers,  we  took  pains  to  point  out.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  give  a  more  elegant  rendering  of 
the  passage.  We  would  not  esteem  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  Dr.  Green  probably  refers  to  the 
parallelism  as  containing  “  palpable  mistakes.” 
The  parallelism  of  the  Revisers  is  introyerted. 

“  Residue  of  my  years  ”  is  parallel  with  “  noon¬ 
tide  of  my  days,”  and  “  I  am  deprived  ”  is  par¬ 
allel  with  “  I  shall  go  into  the  gates  of  the 
grave.”  But  the  parallelism  which  we  have 
given  is  simpler.  “  Within  the  gates  of  Sheol,” 
the  local  statement,  is  parallel  with  “  In  the 
noontide  of  my  days,”  the  temporal  statement; 
and  “  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years  ” 
is  parallel  with  “  I  must  go,”  or  depart.  The 
change  which  I  have  made  is  against  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  accents,  but  it  makes  the  pentameter 
movement  complete  and  harmonious. 

We  were  indeed  careful  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  charge  of  Dr.  Green,  that  we  cen¬ 
sured  the  Revisers  for  not  introducing  “novel¬ 
ties.”  Dr.  Green  seems  not  to  have  observed 
the  following  passage  in  our  article ; 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Revisers  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  the  strophe  and  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  line,  which  are  still  legitimate  mat¬ 
ters  of  dispute  between  Hebrew  scholars ;  but  they 
ought  to  have  correctly  presente<l  the  parallelism 
of  lines  (p.  497). 

Dr.  Green  does  not  squarely  meet  the  point 
of  our  criticism.  He  does  not  explain  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Revisers  to  present  the  Poetry  of  the 
Prophets  in  parallelism.  He  does  not  explain 
the  faults  of  parallelism  we  have  pointed  out 
in  the  Poetical  Books  and  elsewhere.  Possibly 
the  American  Revisers  have  thought  that  it 
was  better  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  unnamed  English  authorities, 
and  as  for  themselves  do  nothing. 

Dr.  Green  tries  to  avoid  our  criticism  of 
the  Revisers  for  neglecting  to  use  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Codex,  and  for  giving  insufficient 
attention  to  the  Massoretic  text.  He  tells^us 
in  one  clause  that  “  Professor  Strack  gives 
thirty-four  pages  of  various  readings  in  Isajah 
from  this  manuscript,”  and  then  tries  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  American  Company  on  the  plea 
“  What  would  have  been  the  gain  to  the  Re¬ 
vision  or  to  Biblical  science  if  the  Revisers,  in¬ 
stead  of  trusting  this  matter  to  experts  whose 
life-work  it  is,  had  undertaken  a  personal  col¬ 
lation  of  this  and  other  important  manu¬ 
scripts  ?  ” 

So  this  has  been  the  position  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Comimny,  has  it?  Trusting  to  experts, 
neglecting  to  personally  collate  manuscripts 
which  were  easy  of  access,  and  finding  in  thir¬ 
ty-four  pages  of  variants  given  by  an  expert 
nothing  of  importance.  And  a  Professor  of 
Hebrew  who  insists  with  more  than  Rabbin¬ 
ical  persistency  in  standing  by  the  Massoretic 
vowel  points  and  accents,  against  the  Ancient 
Versions  and  all  internal  evidence,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  variations  of  a  different 
system  of  accentuation  and  of  vowel  points  are 
of  trifling  importance,  even  if  the  manuscript 
be  the  oldest,  and  the  svstem  of,po^ntiMH^ 
older  system.  ^ 

Dr.  Green  represents  that  we  are  worse  thato 
the  Egyptian  task-masters,  in  that  we  demand 
that  the  Revisers  should  have  done  the  work  of 
revising  the  original  text  without  straw  and 
also  without  clay.  The  comparison  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one,  but  wrongly  pointed.  We  have 
complained  that  the  American  Old  Testament 
Company  insist  upon  remaining  in  bondage  to 
the  Massoretic  points.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
to  do  the  work  of  criticism  ib  that  condition. 
But  we  have  urged  that  our  brethren  should 
have  the  boldness  of  which  Prof.  Brown 
siwaks,  cast  away  their  bonds,  and  come  forth 
into  the  freedom  of  advanced  Hebrew  scholar¬ 
ship,  where  they  will  find  ample  material  in 
the  Ancient  Versions,  the  Samaritan,  Babylo¬ 
nian,  and  other  codices  and  other  ancient  au¬ 
thorities. 

11.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the  Revisers. 

This  topic  will  require  but  brief  mention  here. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Review,  where  we  have  shown  rtllai’ 
the  Revisers  have  frequently  ignored  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  negatives  al  and  h;  that 
they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  Hebrew 
tenses,  translating  a  perfect  as  an  imperfect 
and  an  imperfect  as  a  perfect;  that  they  neg¬ 
lect  to  discriminate  between  the  jussive,  co¬ 
hortative,  and  indicative  moods;  that  they 
confuse  the  Hebrew  conjunctions  and  the 
kinds  of  clauses  which  they  introduce,  render¬ 
ing  a  clause  of  puri)Ose  as  if  it  were  result,  and 
a  cobrdinate  clause  as  if  it  were  subordinate, 
and  the  reverse ;  that  they  do  not  uniformly 
give  the  force  of  the  infinitive  absolute  and 
the  emphatic  plural.  We  realize  entirely  that 
these  are  serious  charges  to  make  against  a 
company  of  professional  Hebrew  scholars.  But 
we  have  been  forced  to  make  them.  We  have 
given  illustrations  of  all  these  cases  in  our  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  hold  ourselves  resiionsible  to  pro¬ 
duce  tenfold  these  examples,  if  it  should  be 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance.  Dr.  Green 
tries  to  resist  the  force  of  this  criticism  in  two 
ways :  (1)  He  states : 

In  several  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  suggested  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Revision,  he  Is  technically  right,  and  ' 
yet  practically  wrong.  His  renderings  are  such  as 
a  teacher  might  properly  demand  in  a  class-room, 
to  assure  himself  that  the  precise  sense  of  «iertaln 
forms  or  constructions  was  apprehended  by  the 
pupil ;  but  which  are  awkward,  enfeebling,  and  out 
of  place  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  designed  for 
ordinary  readers. 

In  other  words,  one  must  ignore  all  the  finest 
features  of  Hebrew  grammar  in  order  to  make 
a  smooth,  flowing  version  for  ordinary  readers. 

Dr.  Green  compels  us  to  refer  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  given  by  him  before  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Philadelphia,  in  advocacy  of  the 
Revision.  In  this  address  he  himself  does 
not  hesitate  to  find  fault  with  the  “  needless 
changes  ”  of  the  English  Company,  in  certain 
passages  which  destroy  some  of  his  proof- 
texts  for  certain  traditional  theories.  Dr. 
Green  there  defends  the  following  from  the 
Appendix  of  the  American  Comiiany :  “  Hos. 
viii.  12 ;  Substitute  margin  17  (‘  I  nrote  tor  him 
the  ten  thousand  things  of  my  law,  but  they,*  etc.) 
for  the  text.”  Dr.  Green  says 

[This]  is  an  appeal  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  the 
existence  of  an  extended  written  law  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  divine  origin,  which  was  nevertheless  gross¬ 
ly  disobeyed.  Not  only  the  Mosaic  origin  of  this 
law,  but  even  its  existence  in  the  time  of  Hosea, 
has  been  denieti.  .4nd  the  argument  from  this 
passage  has  been  evaded  by  making  it  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  though  there  is  no  particle  to  indicate  that  it 
has  this  character,  and  the  tense  of  the  second 
verb  distinctly  refers  the  action  to  the  past.  The 
British  Revisers  render  “  Though  I  write  for  him 
my  law  in  ten  thousand  precepts,  they  are  account¬ 
ed  as  a  strange  thing.” 

The  British  Revisers  render  the  verb  “I 
write  ”  because  the  Hebrew  tense  is  the  He¬ 
brew  imperfect,  and  it  denotes  incomplete  ac¬ 


tion.  No  Hebrew  scholar  who  has  a  proper 
conception  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  could  render 
it  as  a  preterite.  Dr.  Green  and  the  American 
Company  violate  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  tense,  in  order  to  gain  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  theory  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Furthermore,  all  Hebrew  scholars 
know  quite  well  that  it  is  a  very  common  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  to  use  hypothetical  clauses  without  a 
particle,  and  to  give  different  tenses  to  express 
different  shades  of  meaning  in  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  a  clause. 

(2)  Dr.  Green  points  to  a  seeming  inconsis¬ 
tency  on  my  part.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  stat¬ 
ed  in  my  translation  of  the  Song  of  Hannah, 
that  with  regard  to  the  participles  and  imper¬ 
fects  of  that  song,  “  We  can  hardly  express 
the  difference  in  English.”  The  gnomic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ix>em  was  the  reason  of  the 
difficulty.  Dr.  Green  ought  to.  have  noticed 
that  I  also  said  in  my  article  on  the  Revised 
Version : 

There  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  Revision  in 
the  presentation  of  the  phenomena  of  Hebrew  syn¬ 
tax,  but  it  is  also  manifest  that  the  Company  have 
not  followed  the  lead  of  the  best  scholars  among 
the  Revisers  themselves  in  their  rendering  of 
moods  and  tenses.  The  Revision  is  a  compromise 
in  this  respect.  The  errors  of  tense  mount  up  to 
thousands  in  the  Revision.  We  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  times  to  present 
the  delicate  shadings  of  tense  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  New  Testament  Company,  however, 
were  quite  successful  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
this.  The  Old  Testament  Company  seem  to  have 
been  frightened  into  the  adoption  of  a  more  hesi¬ 
tating  and  inconsistent  policy  in  this  department  of 
their  work. 

It  does  not  follow  because  I  w’as  unable  to 
express  the  delicate  shadings  of  tense  in  the 
Song  of  Hannah,  that  the  Revisers  ought  not 
to  have  expressed  the  distinct  difference  in  the 
example  from  the  Song  of  Songs  which  I  pre¬ 
sented.  Here  we  have  another  example  of 
the  timidity  of  the  American  Company.  They 
would  do  nothing  with  regard  to  the  text.  The 
differences  of  the  tenses  are  too  delicate  and 
too  difficult  to  express.  There  are,  however, 
some  notable  exceptions.  Zeal  for  dogma  or 
a  traditional  theory  stirs  up  such  Hebrew 
scholars  to  insist  upon  a  particular  render¬ 
ing,  in  defiance  of  the  Hebrew  scholarship  of 
the  world. 

III.  The  Theology  of  the  Revisers. 

Dr.  Green’s  defence  of  the  theology  of  the 
Revisers,  strengthens  me  in  the  opinion  that 
“they  have  not  mastered  the  subject  ”  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion.  Dr.  Green  stands 
firmly  on  the  older  views  “that  atonement 
was  made  by  blood  in  the  trespass  offering, 
and  indeed  in  every  other  species  of  sacri¬ 
fice  as  well  as  in  the  sin  offering.”  It  is  this 
view  which  confuses  the  four  classes  of  animal 
sacrifices  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  and  which  leads 
Dr.  Green  to  be  strangely  indifferent  to  the 
grievous  error  of  translating  the  Asham—a 
trespass  offering— as  sin  offering  in  Isaiah  liii., 
and  of  defending  the  confusion  of  the  three 
classes  of  offerings  and  the  victim  and  the 
priest  which  the  Revisers  have  left  in  that 
sublime  passage.  Dr.  Green  does  not  see 
his  inconsistency  in  allowing  what  he  regards 
a's  the  generic  sin  offering  to  stand  for 
the  specific  trespass  offering  in  Isaiah  liii., 
and  then  urging  that  the  specific  meal  offering 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  generic  mincha. 
Including  grain  and  cakes  and  loaves  as  well 
as  meal.  The  facts  are  that  the  four  great 
classes  of  animal  sacrifices  under  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  represent  the  atonement  as  effected  in 
four  different  ways,  and  not  in  a  single  way. 
The  significance  of  these  offerings  is  not  in  the 
application  of  the  blood  to  the  altar,  except  in 
the  sin-offering.  That  Dr.  Green  is  indifferent 
to  the  distinctions  in  the  H»*brew  sacrifices, 
and  does  not  care  to  discriminate  between  the 
application  of  the  blood  to  the  altar  and  to  the 
offerer,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Biblical 
theology  of  the  Revision  is  very  different  from 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  express  my  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  the  American  Company  in  this  way. 
Dr.  Green  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  esteemed  Christian  brethren.  They 
I  have  been  conscientious  and  painstaking  in 
their  work.  Much  of  it  is  excellent.  But  in  the 
interests  of  the  truth  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  the  serious  errors  which  they  have 
made.  They  have  taken  issue  with  the  British 
Company  on  some  of  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  the  progress  of  Hebrew  learning 
is  involved.  They  have  obstructed  the  work  of 
Revision,  and  made  it  less  successful  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  They  api)ear  be¬ 
fore  the  world  ns  the  representatives  of  the  Old 
Testament  scholars  of  America  in  these 
reactionai'V  and  antiquated  positions.  It  is 
well  known  to  professional  students  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  Hebrew  scholars  of 
America  in  these  respects.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  at  heart  the  advancement 
of  Biblical  study  in  our  land,  to  make  this  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  general  public  and  to  our  British 
brethren ;  lest  they  should  be  confounded  with 
the  American  Old  Testament  Company  of  Re¬ 
visers. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  conviction,  (1) 
that  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  fidelity  to 
the  original  text,  in  its  grammar,  and  in  its 
theology;  (2)  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  great  improvement,  on  the 
whole,  upon  King  James’s  Version,  but  not  so 
great  an  improvement  as  to  satisfy  Hebrew 
scholars,  or  to  justify  the  public  use  of  it  in 
place  of  the  common  Version ;  (3)  that  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
something  vastly  better,  which  will  come  in 
due  time;  (4)  that  the  differences  between  the 
Versions  and  the  differences  of  Hebrew  schol¬ 
ars,  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  faith  and  relig¬ 
ious  experience  of  the  Church, 


SMOKING  AS  RELATED  TO  BENEVOLENCE. 

By  C.  E.  VaU. 

An  active  business  man  was  hopefully  con¬ 
verted  and  united  with  the  Church.  Realizing 
that  the  Church  had  brought  him  inestimable 
good,  and  that  ho  was  under  obligations  to 
help  it  do  like  good  to  others,  he  requested  a 
friend  to  prepare  a  schedule  of  benevolence 
based  on  one-tenth  of  an  income  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Such  a  schedule, 
comprising  the  various  objects  for  which  con¬ 
tributions  would  be  asked  during  the  year, 
with  sums  apportioned  to  each  in  proportion 
to  their  relative  importance,  was  given  him, 
and  accepted  as  satisfactory.  After  awhile  he 
returned,  saying  he  could  afford  to  give  more, 
as  he  had  been  able  to  save  the  whole  amount 
by  giving  up  smoking.  “  What !  ”  said  I,  “  you 
do  not  mean  that  you  save  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a  year  on  tobacco  alone  ?  ”  “I 
do  indeed,  and  more.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
make  a  special  thank-offering  to  the  Lord  for 
leftding  me  to  see  the  folly  of  wasting  money 
on  that  which,  at  best,  did  me  no  good,  and  of 
indulging  in  a  habit  that  was  offensive  to  many, 
and  in  the  practise  of  which  I  was  setting  a 
bad  example  for  the  children  gfiven  me  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  for  usefulness.  I  feel,  moreover, 
that  I  am  virtually  giving  nothing  unless  I  give 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a 
year.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  the  Lord  in 
this  matter.  He  alone  has  given  me  health 
and  the  ability  to  succeed  in  business,  and  I 


would  be  most  ungrateful  if  not  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  His  cause.”  I 

A  few  weeks  since  the  writer  had  for  a  trav- 1 
elling  companion  for  a  day  or  two  an  army  of-  ^ 
fleer  of  pleasing  manners  and  address,  but  who 
was  addicted  to  the  habit  of  smoking  almost 
incessantly.  To  the  remark  “  You  seem  to  use 
a  good  many  cigars,”  he  replied  “  I  smoke  fif¬ 
teen  a  day  on  an  average,”  “How  much  do 
they  cost  ?  ”  “  Those  I  am  now  smoking,  nine 
dollars  a  hundred  by  the  box;  sometimes  I 
use  those  that  are  more  costly.”  “Is  not 
smoking  a  pretty  expensive  habit  ?  ”  “  Yes, 

but  I  am  very  fond  of  a  good  cigar ;  and  as  I 
have  a  competent  income  and  no  one  but  my¬ 
self  to  support,  and  as  I  indulge  in  no  other 
extravagance,  I  feel  that  I  can  afford  it.” 

Fifteen  cigars  daily,  at  nine  cents  each, 
amount  to  $492.75  a  year— a  sum  large  enough 
to  support  a  home  missionary  in  one  of  our 
VTestern  States  or  Territories.  This,  too,  with¬ 
out  making  account  of  the  cigars  given  away, 
which  must  swell  the  annual  amount  consid¬ 
erably,  or  of  the  tendency  of  smoking  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  appetite  for  other  wasteful  and  per¬ 
nicious  habits. 

The  above  cases  are  typical,  instances  simi¬ 
lar  to  which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Are  they  not  an  appropriate  commentary  on 
the  words  of  Dr.  Ellinwood,  that  “  if  our  en¬ 
rolled  members  would  contribute  what  they 
could  save  by  abstaining  from  luxuries  that 
hurt  them,  the  treasury  of  the  Church  would 
be  filled  to  overflowing  ”  ? 

When  our  Lord,  after  miraculously  supply¬ 
ing  the  hungry  multitude  with  food  created  by 
a  word,  commanded  the  disciples  to  gather  up 
the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,  did  He  not 
inculcate  a  lesson  too  often  unheeded— that 
needless  waste  and  extravagance  are  sinful? 
More  than  this.  Are  not  the  fragments  sorely 
needed  for  the  forwarding  of  God’s  kingdom  ? 
and  is  it  not  time  that  Christian  people  should 
ask  themselves  Is  such  indulgence  right  at  such 
a  cost  ? 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 


UNION  SCHOOLS. 

Edacation  how  ikr  a  Moral  Inflnence. 

By  A.  H.  Dana,  Eoq. 

An  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  9th  on 
what  are  called  Union  Schools,  has  presented 
a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  contrariety 
of  opinion.  The  Union  School  there  spoken 
of  is  what  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
High  School— at  present  chiefly  limited  to  cit¬ 
ies  and  wealthy  country  towns.  It  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  instruction  of  a  grade  superior  to  that 
furnished  in  the  district  or  common  school, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  it  be  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  entirety  of  the  State — that  is  to  say, 
one  for  a  specified  number  of  school  districts. 
It  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  plan  that  the 
advanced  education  is  to  be  merely  secular,  as 
in  the  district  school,  only  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  plan  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge  is  jw  se  a  counterac¬ 
tion  of  all  social  evils,  and  certain  to  make  up¬ 
right  and  useful  citizens. 

I  hope  not  to  be  thought  too  paradoxical  if  I 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  theory.  It  has 
been  argued  with  not  a  little  practical  force 
that  education  does  not  weaken  temptations 
to  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  increases  their 
power  by  pictures  of  enjoyment  which  cannot 
be  readily  attained  without  unlawful  methods ; 
that  the  lust  of  gain  is  increased  in  order  to 
gratify  desire  of  the  more  numerous  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  are  oiiened  by  intellectual  culture. 
Whether  this  view  be  tenable  without  some 
modification,  it  is  uncpiestionable  that  increase 
of  intelligence  does  tend  to  increase  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  schemes  for  accomplishing  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  readily  realized,  or  not  at  all. 
There  is  a  natural  aversion  to  consecutive  la¬ 
bor — especially  when  compulsory— and  to  all 
restraints.  Education  contributes  to  this  aver- 
sloL.  The  more  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
educated,  the  more  averse  they  will  be  to  man¬ 
ual  labor,  and  more  ambitious  of  the  luxury 
that  belongs  to  wealth— semi-intellectual  leis¬ 
ure  and  artistic  enjoyment— the  gratification 
of  which  cannot  be  attained  by  ploclding  indus¬ 
try,  or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  them.  Therefore 
it  must  be  sought  by  extraordinary  means— by 
practising  upon  the  credulity  of  the  weak- 
minded,  by  gambling  in  stocks  as  formerly  in 
lotteries,  and  like  speculative  ventures ;  or  fail¬ 
ing  in  these,  the  final  resort  may  be  to  fraudu¬ 
lent  devices— embezzlement,  forgery,  and  oth¬ 
er  like  criminalities.  Such  is  the  result  to  a 
deplorably  large  extent.  I  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  imputing  such  perversion  merely 
to  those  born  in  poverty.  It  applies  to  all  who 
aspire  to  a  condition,  whether  of  wealth  or 
l)ower,  which  they  have  not  capacity  or  means 
to  attain  ;  and  such  are  many  who  have  a  com- 
l>etence,  but  are  ambitious  of  a  larger  display 
in  the  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
poverty  Incites  to  petty  crimes,  and  even  to 
the  more  atrocious,  when  there  is  no  counter¬ 
action  by  moral  restraint;  and  that  education 
adds  to  the  temptation  by  furnishing  aid  in 
successful  wrong-doing,  and  escape  from  de¬ 
tection  and  penalty. 

Let  us  look  at  statistics.  Compare  Prussia 
and  France — the  former  having  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  the  latter  the  most  deficient,  system  of 
education  of  all  European  States.  Yet  the 
proportion  of  crimes  in  Prussia  is  vastl^  great¬ 
er  than  in  France,  though  it  is  true  that  crimes 
against  the  person  are  not  in  that  proportion, 
the  excess  being  against  property.  Again,  It 
appears  by  Parliamentary  reports  that  the  ed¬ 
ucated  criminals  in  England  are  two  to  one  of 
uneducated;  in  Scotland,  four  to  one.  In  our 
own  country  the  statistics  are  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  census  of  1870  the  proportion 
of.  criminals  in  the  foreign  {lopulation  was  one 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent. ;  of  natives,  only 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  included  the  colored  population,  whose 
illiteracy  was  far  the  greatest.  The  census  of 
1880  does  not  furnish  any  distinctive  analysis. 

But  passing  from  statistical  data,  there  are 
considerations  perhaps  even  more  decisive. 
Allowing  all  that  is  claimed  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  as  to  intellectual  elevation,  and  not  taking 
into  account  the  worse  tendencies  that  have 
been  referred  to,  it  still  has  the  effect  of  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  increase  of  professional  avoca¬ 
tion.  The  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  are  overslaughed,  especially  the  first, 
which  is  the  chief  avenue  to  politicai  distinc¬ 
tion.  Jefferson  denominated  CJongress  and  the 
State  Legislatures  as  being  each  mere  congeries 
of  lawyers,  and  in  our  time  the  charge  is  in¬ 
tensified.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  a  na¬ 
tion  of  lawyers.  We  are  at  any  rate  under  the 
government  of  lawyers.  There  might  be  no 
great  barm  in  that,  if  they  had  professional 
honor  and  ability ;  but  the  men  who  get  into 
Congress  and  Legislatures  and  public  offices, 
are  not  in  general  the  most  prominent  in  their 
profession,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  inferior  in 
professional  eminence.  They  have  made  poli¬ 
tics  a  business,  and  are  usually  unscrupulous 
as  to  methods  of  advancement. 

Upon  the  whole,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  statistics,  and  by  such  general  considera¬ 
tions  as  I  have  suggested,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  education  does  not  necessarily  promote 
morality ;  that  crime,  though  diminished  in  vio¬ 
lence,  is  increased  in  other  forms  of  obliquity.  I 
speak  now  of  education  in  the  sense  as  under¬ 
stood  of  what  is  taught  in  common  schools ;  in 


other  words,  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Is  education  then  to  be  proscribed,  and  the 
old  Tory  doctrine  to  be  rehabilitated,  that  it  is 
better  that  the  people  should  remain  in  ignor¬ 
ance.  This  would  be  to  return  to  despotism, 
to  a  slavery,  of  the  many  to  a  few— an  incalcu¬ 
lable  misery  of  the  common  people  for  the 
gratification  of  a  class  comparatively  small  in 
number,  and  according  to  the  general  course 
as  shown  ,  by  past  history,  that  class  itself 
emasculated  and  shorn  of  manly  qualities  by 
the  subservience  of  inferiors. 

Then  are  we  to  adopt  the  other  alternative, 
general  edxwation,  as  the  only  hope  of  humani¬ 
ty.  Assuming  this,  we  are  yet  to  seek  some 
counter-action  of  dangers  incident  to  increased 
intelligence.  Religious  teachers  insist  that  it 
is  only  by  their  ministrations  that  the  common 
lieople  are  to  be  held  in  proper  subordination. 
To  this  it  might  be  answered  that  in  proix>rtion 
to  intelligence  are  the  variances  of  religious 
tenets  and  consequent  sectarian  antagonisms. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  within  the  i>ale  of 
each  denomination  there  is  in  general  sound 
moral  training — not  indeed  exempt  from  sec¬ 
tarian  jealousy— verging  sometimes  on  aggres¬ 
sive  hostility.  In  our  own  country  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  tried  of  a  strictly  secular  educa¬ 
tion  in  public-schools — free  to  all  alike — but 
without  compulsory  attendance.  The  great 
question  is  How  can  coxitrol  by  the  better  class 
be  maintained,  how  guard  against  erratic  popu¬ 
lar  tendencies  ?  The  following  suggestions  may 
aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem : 

1.  CJommon  education  should  be  made  not 
merely  an  enlightening  hut  practically  usefid  in¬ 
fluence.  Science  applicable  to  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  should  be  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
The  greater  number  of  pupils  have  to  look  to 
a  life  of  labor  of  some  sort.  Such  a  life  should 
be  held  up  as  honorable,  and  everything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  it  carefully  Inculcated.  I  should 
say  that  even  in  the  higher  department  the 
classical  languages  should  be  excluded,  except 
perhaps  Latin  to  a  limited  extent.  Modern 
languages  would  of  course  be  admissible,  for 
in  this  itinerant  age  we  have  to  do  with  emi¬ 
grants  from  ali  countries;  and  our  own  people 
engaged  in  commercial  business  have  occasion 
often  to  go  abroad.  Yet  even  these  should  be 
exceptional,  and  belongs  to  an  optional  rather 
than  prescribed  course  of  study. 

2.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  higher  branch¬ 
es,  such  as  are  embraced  in  preimration  for 
college,  do  not  belong  to  the  common  school, 
and  that  the  High  ^hool  as  it  is  called,  is, 
as  generally  conducted,  an  excrescence  that 
should  be  lopped  off.  Parents  who  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  college,  can  also  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  their  preparation  in  proper 
training  schools  not  supported  by  public  tax. 

A  sensible  writer  [Horace  Mann]  wrote  many 
years  since  that  the  Prussian  youth  when  they 
came  out  from  the  schools  had  little  use  for 
the  faculties  that  had  been  develoi>ed  or  the 
knowledge  that  had  been  acquired.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  an  explanation  of  the  fact  before  refer¬ 
red  to,  of  the  singular  prevalence  of  crimes  af¬ 
fecting  property  in  Prussia. 

In  our  own  country  all  avenues  to  distinction 
are  open  to  all  alike.  But  success  in  the  avo¬ 
cation  generally  sought  by  all  who  have  made 
any  considerable  attainments  in  knowledge, 
must  be  limited  to  few.  It  matters  not  as  re¬ 
spects  the  moral  effect  whether  the  way  to  dis¬ 
tinction  is  barred  by  arbitrary  appropriation 
to  one  class,  as  in  monarchical  governments, 
or  as  in  our  own  country,  by  fierce  competition 
of  too  large  a  number  in  the  professions,  or 
rabid  pursuit  of  public  offices  by  a  multitude, 
the  greater  i^roportion  of  whom  must  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  • 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  benefit  from 
large  competition.  Within  a  reasonable  limit 
it  undoubtedly  stimulates  healthful  enterprise. 
But  beyond  that  the  tendency  is  to  dishonora¬ 
ble  methods  of  gaining  success,  and  at  any 
rate  failure  which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  greater 
number,  is  necessarily  a  wreck,  it  may  be  but 
partial — other  employments  may  be  sought. 
But  a  wasted  life  is  generally  the  sequence  of 
disappointed  ambition. 

One  thing  may  be  most  emphatically  said, 
that  the  pursuit  of  public  office  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  is  to  be  wholly  condemned.  It  is 
the  bane  of  our  national  character.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  bad  element  of  overcrowded  profes¬ 
sions  with  one  still  worse.  It  unsettles  private 
industries.  A  spirit  akin  to  what  is  displayed 
at  the  horse-race  and  gaming-table,  pervades 
the  vast  array  of  politicians. 

3.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  mere  secular  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  moral  training,  at  any  rate  is  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  wrong  tendencies 
superadded  by  that  very  education.  By  what 
method  shall  be  supplemented  what  is  wanted 
for  moral  discipline  ?  The  world’s  experience 
shows,  I  think,  that  mere  precepts  without 
some  other  power  will  not  avail  much.  The 
debatable  ground  is  how  to  combine  the  relig¬ 
ious  with  secular  education.  If  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  of  the  former  than  what  is  neces¬ 
sarily  Involved  in  general  literature  (history, 
psychology,  &c.),  it  will  amount  to  little.  There 
must  be  public  recognition  of  the  principles 
underlying  all  religion. 

It  is  argued  by  secularists  that  this  may  be 
left  to  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  the 
Sunday-school.  But  a  majority  of  our  people 
are  not  church  attendants,  and  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  regard  as 
hypocritical  the  worship  of  God  one  day  of  the 
week,  and  total  oblivion  of  sacred  obligations 
on  all  other  days. 

Is  it  irrational  to  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  dogmatic  theology  may  be  so  far 
eliminated  from  religious  instruction,  that 
what  is  essential  may  be  Imparted  without  ag¬ 
gressive  intrusion  of  sectarian  tenets,  that 
there  may  be  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ’s  personal  teaching.  Let  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  how  much  has  been  Incorporated  in 
Church  creeds  which  has  its  origin  in  mere 
human  dogmatism.  The  words  of  Christ  are 
always  rational,  always  congenial  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  mind.  Creeds  are  the  results  of  subtle 
controversies,  in  some  instances  involving 
speculative  tenuities  scarcely  intelligible  to 
any  but  the  erudite,  and  certainly  not  obtain¬ 
ing  the  real  assent  of  a  large  proportion  even 
of  those  who  make  formal  profession  of  belief. 
With  such  modification  as  would  accord  with 
the  just  judgment  of  conscientious  and  candid 
men,  the  religious  element  would  as  naturally 
assimilate  with  secular  education  as  the  mere¬ 
ly  moral  element. 


George  Smith  of  Coalville,  England,  once  ask¬ 
ed  some  little  ones  on  a  boat  if  they  had  heard 
of  Jesus,  and  this  was  the  answer  that  stirred 
his  heart  with  its  pathos  ;  "  No  ;  what  sort  is 
He?  He  has  never  been  along  this  cut.” 
When  George  Smith  was  a  child,  little  crea¬ 
tures  less  than  four  years  old  were  toiling  in 
the  brickyards,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  George 
was  employed  in  carrying  about  forty  pounds 
of  clay  or  bricks  upon  his  head.  In  later  years 
the  Brickyard  Bill,  urged  on  by  his  earnestness, 
set  free  for  education  thousands  of  suffering 
children.  This  Christian  philanthropist  has 
m^e  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  denied 
himself  even  common  necessities  to  rescue  the 
perishing.  He  has  grown  white-haired  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  friendless,  he  has  sought 
no  earthly  reward,  but  a  host  of  once  forgotten 
and  uncared-for  lives  shall  rise  up  and  cim  him 
blessed. 
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THE  PROPHETS  OF  BAAL. 

By  J.  6LEHTW0BTH  BUTLER,  D.B. 

The  Lesson :  1  Kinprs  xviii.  19-29. 

19.  Mow  theretore  send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto 
mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four  hundred,  which 
eat  at  Jesebel’s  table. 

90.  Bo  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  prophets  together  unto  mount  Carmel. 

31.  And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people,  and  said.  How 
long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the  lord  be  Ood, 
follow  Him  :  but  If  Baal,  then  follow  him.  And  the  iieople 
answered  him  not  a  word. 

33.  Then  said  Elijah  unto  the  people,  I,  even  I  only,  re¬ 
main  a  prophet  of  the  lord ;  but  Baal’s  prophets  are  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

33.  Let  them  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks ;  and  let  them 
choose  one  bullock  for  themselves,  and  cut  It  In  pieces,  and 
Uty  It  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under ;  and  I  will  dress  the 
other  bullock,  and  lay  It  on  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under. 

34.  And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  call 
on  Ae  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  Ood  that  answereth  by 
fire,  let  him  be  Ood.  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said. 
It  is  well  spoken. 

36.  And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal,  Choose  you 
one  bullock  for  yourselves,  and  dress  It  first;  for  ye  are 
many:  and  call  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire 
under. 

96.  And  they  took  the  bullock  which  was  given  them,  and 
they  dressed  It,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morn¬ 
ing  even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us.  But  there 
was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped 
upon  the  altar  which  was  made. 

37.  And  It  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them, 
and  said.  Cry  aloud  :  for  he  Is  a  god;  either  he  Is  talking, 
or  he  Is  pursuing,  or  he  Is  In  a  journey,  or  peradventure 
he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awakened. 

38.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their 
manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them. 

39.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  midday  was  past,  and  they 
prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  that  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer, 
nor  any  that  regarded. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

“If  the  Lord  he  God,  follow  Him :  but  if  Baal, 
Uten  follow  him.” 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 
Introdoctory.  For  sublime  heroism  of  trust 
and  deed,  nothin;;  in  human  history  can  match 
this  prophet  of  God  in  this  ever  memorable 
scene.  Among  the  grander  triumphs  of  faith 
recounted  in  the  pean  of  Paul  (Heb.  xi.)  none 
can  surpass  the  story  of  this  intense,  unfalter¬ 
ing,  mighty  spirit.  Few  can  equal  his  entire¬ 
ness  of  consecration  to  Jehovah,  and  his  com¬ 
plete  devotion  to  his  strange,  great  mission. 
Remember  the  burdening  conviction  resting 
on  his  heart,  that  he  alone  was  left  of  all  the 
Lord’s  ministers ;  and  that  there  were  none  of 
all  the  people  who  would  avow  themselves  on 
the  Lord’s  side.  Jealous,  he  was,  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts :  yet  grieving  over  the  guilt  and  peril 
of  Israel. 

Thus  alone  and  thus  burdened,  he  yet  quiet¬ 
ly  confronts  an  angry  king,  a  hating  priest¬ 
hood,  and  an  unfriendly  iieople.  Panoplied 
only  with  truth  and  fealty  to  God,  he  stands 
before  the  vast  host  with  a  calmness,  a  digni¬ 
ty,  and  an  undaunted  courage,  that  evinced 
true  royalty  of  souL  and  the  most  absolute, 
sublime  trust  in  Jehovah.  And  he  stands  arow- 
edltj  for  Ood.  Jehovah’s  controversy  with  His 
people,  in  mercy  prolonged  from  age  to  age, 
Elijah  conducts  in  this  eventful  issue  as  the 
Divinely  appointed  advocate  and  champion. 

19,  SO.  Israel  convened  at  Carmel  by  Ahab, 
at  Klijah’s  direction.  Mt.  Carmel  is  a  high 
ridge,  running  twelve  miles  southeast  from  the 
sea,  with  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  to  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  feet.  It  forms  the  principal 
western  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  About  four  miles  from  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  near  its  highest  summit,  and  not  far 
from  the  river  Kishon  flowing  along  its  base, 
was  the  place  of  gathering.  The  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  was  suited  to  the  purpose, 
and  had  been  used  for  worship  by  the  adjacent 
tribes  before  the  Temple  had  been  erected. 
The  foundation  of  an  altar  to  Jehovah  still 
remained.  The  place,  if  not  central,  was  con¬ 
venient  and  easy  of  access  to  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  For  all  lines  of  travel  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan  converged  upon  the  great 
thoroughfare  traversing  the  plain. 

As  one  having  authority  from  the  King  of 
kings,  proven  to  be  God’s  vicegerent  by  the 
accomplishment  of  his  previous  prediction  of 
long  drouth  to  Ahab,  Elijah  explicitly  com¬ 
mands  Ahab  to  gather  all  Israel  with  the  idol¬ 
atrous  prophets  to  a  meeting  with  him. 

And  the  strong  heart  of  the  angry  king,  be¬ 
ing  in  God’s  hands  and  turned  as  He  would, 
quailed  before  the  might  of  truth  and  of  God 
manifest  in  the  prophet.  As  if  Elijah  were 
the  sovereign  and  he  the  subject,  Ahab  obeys 
the  command.  He  was  so  far  convinced  that 
Elijah  was  a  Divine  messenger,  and  so  desir¬ 
ous  that  the  interdict  might  be  removed,  that 
both  fear  and  hoiie  constrained  his  un<iues- 
tioning  obedience^ 

So  a  vast  multitude  from  all  the  laud  were 
gathered  together  with  Ahab  and  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal.  But  not  the 
four  hundred  prophets  of  “the  groves’’  who 
were  supported  by  Jezebel,  as  the  priests  of 
her  own  palace-worship.  The  grace  refers  to 
the  sacred  tree  of  the  Pheniclans;  a  pillar- 
shaiied  image  uixm  which  was  concentrated 
the  worship  of  Ashtaroth,  the  female  deity,  as 
Baal  was  the  male.  Intense  abhorrence  is  at¬ 
tached  in  the  Bible  to  the  meaning  and  the 
rites  of  this  most  abominable  worship.  Jeze¬ 
bel  suffered  not  these,  her  domestic  chaplains, 
to  go  with  Ahab ;  nor  did  she  go  herself. 

21.  Elijah’s  earnest  expostulation  with  the 
people.  Before  he  utters  the  prayer  which  will 
bring  back  the  long  withheld  blessing  to  the 
people,  their  minds  and  hearts  must  be  wrought 
upon  to  induce  a  sense  of  guilt  and  feeling  of 
reiientance.  They  must  be  turned  back  to 
God,  before  He  will  turn  with  restored  favors 
to  them.  And  this  expostulation  is  the  first 
means  to  stir  their  sluggish  souls. 

Plain  and  conclusive  is  this  sharp  question 
and  charge.  Directly  it  applied  to  their  relig¬ 
ious  condition  and  practice.  They  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  no  God,  neither  in  Jehovah  nor  Baal. 
They  would  not  believe  in  the  one ;  and  could 
not  (against  the  many  strong  counter  influenc¬ 
es  of  their  history)  believe  in  the  other.  They 
were  therefore  utterly  unsettled  in  their  actual 
worship :  to  make  sure,  attempting  to  mix  the 
worship  of  God  with  that  of  Baal.  Conscience 
constrained  them  to  formally  recognize  the  true 
God,  while  their  natural  selfish  lusts  seduced 
them  into  the  vile  practices  of  Baal’s  temple 
and  ritual. 

Assuming  their  guilt,  Elijah  breaks  forth  ab¬ 
ruptly  with  the  rebuking  question.  How  long 
will  ye  hesitate  and  practice  this  indecision  ? 
Assuming,  too,  that  there  can  be  but  one  su¬ 
preme  sovereign  Deity,  he  sharply  presses  the 
conclusive  charge  to  follow  Him  who  is  the 
God.  Not  himself  asserting,  but  urging  them 
to  determine  for  themselves  tchich  is  the  true 
God.  But  they  are  silent ;  and  their  silence  is 
a  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  rebuke.  It 
also  intimates  their  ignorance  and  inability  to 
decide  between  Jehovah  a^d  Baal.  Therefore 
it  is  that  Elijah  proi>ose»A  method  of  decision, 
which,  whileapiiealinjfjo  their  judgments,  was 
suited  to  their  igno^nce  and  deadness  of 
heart. 

22-24.  The  question  ot  Divine  power  to  be 
submitted  to  artuai  test  of  miracle.  “Elijah 
appeals  to  the  ordeal  of  sacrifice  because  it 
was  a  rite  common  to  all  religions,  and  divine¬ 
ly  Instituted  at  first  as  the  great  symbol  of  ex¬ 
piation.  Other  nations  had  kept  its  form  and 
something  of  the  religious  awe  attached  to  the 
rite,  although  its  true  meaning  had  been  al¬ 
most  universally  lost.’’— T.  Lewis.  In  present¬ 
ing  our  sacrifice,  Elijah  said  to  the  people,  let 
us  who  here  represent  Jehovah  and  Baal,  I 
alone,  and  these  four  hundred  and  fifty,  try 
the  question  of  power  by  actual  api)eal  to 


these  respective  deities!  “And  the  God  that 
answereth  by  tire,  let  him  be  God !  ’’  In  form¬ 
er  days  of  their  history  the  true  God  has  thus 
testified  His  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices  of  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Gideon,  of  David  and  Solomon.  And 
on  behalf  of  Baal,  it  was  claimed  that  he,  be¬ 
ing  the  Sun-god,  had  sovereign  control  over  all 
natural  elements  and  forces.  If  the  claim  was 
a  just  one,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  him  to 
send  down  fire  to  consume  the  sacrifice. 

No  other  form  of  appeal  was  adequate  to  the 
case.  The  people  were  in  no  condition  to  un¬ 
derstand  or  to  heed  the  teachings  of  the  past : 
either  the  statutes  or  the  wonderful  acts  of 
God  as  revealed  through  Moses,  Joshua,  or 
Samuel.  He  therefore  puts  the  issue  of  au¬ 
thority  upon  the  present  power  of  God.  He 
rests  God’s  right  in  demanding  their  obedi¬ 
ence  upon  the  only  ground  they  can  compre¬ 
hend,  the  only  proof  they  will  heed,  the  oiien 
miraculous  exhibition  of  a  Divine  might. 

Instantly  and  loudly  the  people  recognize 
the  fitness  and  approve  the  fairness  of  Elijah’s 
proposition.  Ahab  is,  at  least,  silenced.  And 
the  priests  of  Baal  dare  interiwse  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  trial  to  which  thej-Jare  now  to  be 
challenged. 

25-29.  Trial  of  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  As  the  challen^ng  party, 
Elijah  gives  them  all  possible  advantages.  He 
assigns  them  the  honor  of  precedency,  allows 
them  full  time  for  their  utmost  efforts,  and 
accepts  the  greater  peril  for  himself  in  the 
event  of  their  success.  He  simply  insists  that 
they  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  trial;  that 
they  appeal  to  their  gods,  and  attempt  no  de¬ 
ceit  by  kindling  their  own  sacrifice. 

Tlmscomi-telled  to  honest  dealing,  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  Baal  prepare  their  bullock  for  sacrifice, 
lay  it  upon  the  wood,  and  call  upon  the  name 
of  Baal.  From  morning  until  noon  they  reit¬ 
erate  their  senseless  cry — a  prayer  without  any 
plea  for  its  basis.  And  the  result  is  strikingly 
stated  in  the  narrative :  No  voice,  nor  any  that 
answered!  There  was  none  to  hear  or  answer. 
They  addressed  no  being,  and  there  could  be 
no  answer. 

The  noon  arrived.  Patiently,  yet  with  holy 
indignation,  Elijah  had  borne  with  their  repe¬ 
titious  blasphemy  through  the  long  morning 
hours.  Now  when  the  sun  was  hottest  and 
their  hoiie  the  strongest,  with  righteous  irony 
he  mocks  at  their  vain  appeal.  “  Perhaps 
your  god  has  pleasant  company,  or  is  engaged 
in  the  chase,  or  journeying  at  a  distance,  or  he 
is  sleeping.  Cry  more  loudly,  if  possibly  he 
may  hear  and  answer.’’  But  he  speaks  thus  in 
no  unseemly  spirit  of  boasting  or  triumph  at 
their  discomfiture.  He  does  not  seek  to  anger 
these  men,  but  to  incite  them  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
ertion,  so  that  their  failure  may  be  the  more 
complete.  His  purixise  is  to  impress  the 
people  with  the  absurdity  as  well  as  wick¬ 
edness  of  such  worship.  He  seeks  to  exi)ose 
the  deceits  and  break  down  the  power  of  this 
false  priesthood  by  his  scornful  derision,  and 
by  his  own  oi>en  braving  of  their  assumed  di¬ 
vinity.  For  these  were  the  men  by  whom  the 
jieople  were  misled,  and  this  the  god  the  i>eo- 
ple  worshipped. 

Exasiierated  by  his  sarcasm  into  frenzy,  they 
shout  the  more  vehemently.  After  their  cus¬ 
tom,  in  keeping  with  those  of  all  idolatrous 
heathen  worship  in  every  age  and  country,  un¬ 
der  the  strange  notion  of  propitiating  the  di¬ 
vine  favor  by  extreme  self-torture,  they  wound 
and  disfigure  their  bodies  until  the  blood  gush¬ 
ed  out  upon  them.  Thus  unwittingly  they 
deeiiened  the  impression  of  Elijah’s  deriding 
words.  And  thus  unavailingly  they  protract¬ 
ed  the  trial  for  nearly  three  hours  longer.  But, 
the  narrative  reiieats,  “  there  was  neither  voice, 
nor  any  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded!” 
The  being  and-ixiwer  of  Baal  bad  been  oi>enly 
tested,  and  the  iieople  saw’  both  utterly  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  appeal. 

Leading  practical  suggestions. 

1.  A  divided  or  a  compromising  service  is 
impossible.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam¬ 
mon.  Either  God  or  self  must*  be  supremely 
served.  Therefore  the  fitness  of  the  command. 
Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serv’e.  And  indecis¬ 
ion  resi>ecting  the  demand  of  God  for  trust 
and  service,  is  decision  against  that  demand. 
It  is  the  choice  of  its  rejection ;  the  actual  de¬ 
termination  to  distrust,  disobey,  and  forsake 
Him. 

2.  God’s  service  is  a  reasonable  service.  He 
makes  no  claim  or  demand  for  which  He  does 
not  show  full  right  and  authority.  And  He 
gladly  welcomes  all  honest  investigation  and 
testing  of  His  grace  as  of  His  power. 

3.  Vain  repetitions  in  prayer,  bodily  scourg- 
ings,  and  penances  of  all  sorts,  are  utterly 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  true  worship  in  every  age. 
They  are  inseiiarable  from  heathen  and  false 
v^srship.  Emphatically  Christ  condemns  them 
as  the  fruit  and  the  source  of  hypocrisy. 

4.  All  other  service  but  God’s  is  idolatrous 
and  vain.  No  other  can  stand  the  test  of  liv¬ 
ing,  much  less  of  dying.  With  no  other  comes 
a  responsive  voice  to  the  call  of  need,  or  sus¬ 
taining  hell)  in  the  experience  of  trial. 

5.  “  The  God  that  answers  by  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  consumes  sin,  that  purifies 
the  heart,  that  brings  light  to  the  mind,  that 
inspires  the  soul  with  cheer  and  warmth  and 
life,  this  only  is  the  true  God.”— Peloubet. 

A  CRITICISM  IN  HYMNOLOGY. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Gardiner. 

In  reading  the  familiar  hymn 

“  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds," 

I  have  always  felt  a  sense  of  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  as  the  hymn 
is  usually  printed  in  our  books.  The  fourth 
stanza  concludes  with  the  hoiie  of  meeting 
again  at  some  future  time  on  earth,  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  reunion  of  Christians  in 
heaven.  Hence  the  word  “glorious”  in  the 
fifth  stanza  is  inappropriate ;  for  a  meeting 
here,  it  might  be  the  next  day  or  the  next 
week,  could  not  proiierly  be  termed  “glori¬ 
ous.” 

There  was  between  these  two  stanzas,  to  my 
mind,  a  hiatus ;  but  bow  to  fill  it  I  could  not 
tell  until  recently,  when  in  conducting  public 
worship  in  a  Reformed  church  I  found  Faw¬ 
cett’s  entire  hymn  in  the  book  of  praise  used 
by  the  congregation.  In  that  version  of  the 
hymn  the  following  stanza  comes  in  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  while  not  much  can 
be  said  for  the  i>oetry,  very  much  can  be  said 
for  the  sense.  This  stanza  supplies  the  hiatus 
and  removes  the  incongruity  mentioned  : 

“  We're  one  in  Christ'bur  Head ; 

In  Him  we  grow  and  thrive. 

Nor  will  He  leave  us  with  the  dead 
While  He  remains  alive.” 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  thought 
of  the  last  two  lines,  and  this  fitly  introduces 
the  stanza  which  opens  with  the  words 
“  This  glorious  hope  revives.” 

It  is  therefore  the  hojie  of  rising  from  the 
dead,  and  not  the  hoiie  of  meeting  again  on 
earth,  that  is  “glorious.” 

This  criticism  illustrates  the  peril  of  chang¬ 
ing  hymns,  and  esiiecially  by  unskilful  hands. 
It  is  true  some  hymns  are  too  long  for  singing, 
and  some  stanzas  must  be  omitted  in  adapting 
the  hymns  for  public  worship.  But  no  excuse 
should  be  accepted  for  violation  of  sense,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  train  of  thought  which 
lay  in  the  mind  and  production  of  the  author. 

*•  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,” 
has  been  sung  for  many  years  and  in  this  mu¬ 


tilated  form— Indeed  the  omission  of  the  stan- 1 
za  ruled  out  the  pivotal  point  of  the  hymn,  the 
grand,  consoling;,  uplifting  doctrine  of  the  res¬ 
urrection,  and  reduced  the  whole  hymn  to  fee¬ 
bleness,  and  would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  de¬ 
stroyed  its  sense. 

The  only  course,  therefore,  to  be  pursued  in 
the  future  publication  of  this  hymn,  is  to  re¬ 
store  the  neglected  stanza.  To  change  the  ep¬ 
ithet  “  glorious  ”  would  not  clear  the  obscured 
sense.  For  it  is  the  hojie  of  the  resurrection, 
and  this  alone,  which  gives  force  to  the  two 
stanzas  which  close  the  hymn : 

“  This  glorious  hope  revives 
Our  courage  by  the  waj’.” 

Not  only  so.  This  hope  strengthens  into  ex¬ 
pectation  and  ardent  desire : 

”  While  each  in  expectation  lives. 

And  longs  to  see  the  day.” 

The  “  day  ”  which  is  the  object  of  this  long¬ 
ing  expectation,  is  the  day  which  will  follow 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  That  day  has 
attractions  which  justify  this  eager  antici lo¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  hymn  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
concluding  stanza : 

“  From  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain 
And  sin,  we  shall  be  free ; 

And  perfect  love  and  friendsliip  reign 
Through  all  eternitj’.” 

2ri)e  llrlf0tou!S 

The  Christian  Union  : 

The  whole  duty  of  the  nation  toward  the  red 
man  is  covered  by  one  word — ^justice.  Charity 
cannot  take  its  place  ;  policy  cannot  serve  as  a 
substitute.  So  long  as  we  do  less  than  justice, 
and  ti’y  to  make  up  for  it  by  doing  something 
other  or  more  than  justice  for  him,  so  long 
shall  we  have  an  Indian  question  on  our  hands. 
We  have  tried  every  method  but  the  method 
which  has  proveii  successful  with  every  other 
race  ;  why  not  try  that  ?  Take  down  the  fenc¬ 
es  ;  give  to  the  Indian  the  freedom  which  we 
deny  to  no  other  man  ;  put  him  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  which  deny  their  protection 
to  no  one  else ;  make  him  amenable  to  the 
laws  to  which  every  one  else  is  amenable ;  oblit¬ 
erate  with  his  consent  if  it  can  be  obtained,  with¬ 
out  his  consent  if  it  cannot  be,  treaties  made 
with  him  as  a  member  of  a  foreign  nation  ;  re¬ 
gard  him,  and  require  him  to  regard  himself  as 
a  citizen  of  the  American  Commonwealth  ;  give 
him  food  and  blankets  when  he  earns  them  by 
his  honest  industry,  give  him  hunger  and  cold 
when  he  does  not.  This  is  the  demand  which 
justice,  philanthropy,  and  the  public  welfare 
unite  in  enforcing.  Against  it  there  is  the  self- 
mterest  of  the  speculators  and  the  Indian  Ring, 
the  inertia  of  the  public,  and  the  spurious  be¬ 
nevolence,  the  soft-hearted  and  equally  soft¬ 
headed  sentimentalism,  which  endeavoring  to 
guard  the  Indian  from  the  apparently  hard  but 
inexorable  law  of  the  universe,  keeps  him  a  bar¬ 
barian  in  order  to  civilize  him,  and  makes  him 
a  pauper  in  order  to  protect  him.  “Justice! 
justice,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ;  give  us  justice, 
and  we  live  ;  giv’e  us  only  counterfeits  of  it  or 
succedanea  for  it,  and  we  die.” 

The  Observer  has  these  particulars  of  Dr. 
Prime’s  last  days : 

He  started  on  Monday  (July  6th)  for  Man¬ 
chester,  Vt.,  to  make  arrangements  to  pass  the 
month  of  August  with  his  family  at  that  place, 
where  he  expected  to  celebrate,  on  the  17th,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage. 

For  several  days  he  had  been  suffering  occa¬ 
sionally  from  severe  pain  in  the  region  of,  the 
liver.  On  his  way  to  MancUester  it  became  so 
severe  that  on  stepping  from  the  cars  and  meet¬ 
ing  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wickham,  he 
asked  for  a  physician,  and  was  introduced  on 
the  platform  to  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Hemenway,  who 
went  with  him  directly  to  the  Equinox  House, 
and  who  was  his  faithful  and  skilful  medical 
attendant  until  he  breathed  his  lust.  The  attack 
proved  to  be  caused  by  congestion  of  the  liver. 
It  yielded  readily  to  treatment,  and  before  the 
end  of  tlie  week  he  was  nearly  recovered.  In 
the  meantime  ho  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  by 
his  brother,  Wm.  C.  Prime,  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  bedside  not  from  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  his  illness  was  of  an  alarming  charac¬ 
ter,  but  that  he  might  have  their  presence  while 
he  should  be  confined  at  the  hotel. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  12th,  as  Dr.  Hem¬ 
enway  was  leaving  the  room  to  attend  public 
woiship.  Dr.  Prime  asked  him  to  wait  a  moment 
and  attempted  to  utter  a  request ;  but  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  he  said  to  his  brother 
“  Give  me  the  pencil  and  paper  ”  ;  and  he  wrote, 
in  bed,  the  following,  which  he  desired  the  Doc¬ 
tor  to  hand  to  the  pastor  of  the  church : 

“  To  the  Pastor :  A  stranger  in  town  being  ill 
dtsires  the  congregation  to  unite  with  him  in 
thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness  in  partially  re¬ 
storing  him,  and  in  praying  for  complete  re¬ 
covery.” 

And  he  added  for  the  eye  of  the  Pastor  alone  : 

“  No  name  to  be  mentioned.” 

These  were  the  last  lines  that  his  hand  ever 
traced. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  engaged  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  his  wife  and  brother  in  conversation 
on  a  variety  of  topics  in  which  he  was  always 
deeply  interested.  Some  of  these  subjects  tvere  : 
Attending  upon  divine  service  on  the  Sabiiath 
in  order  to  worship  God  instead  of  merely  to 
hear  a  sermon  ;  The  increasing  evil  tendency, 
especially  in  New  England,  of  hiring  ministers 
by  the  year  instead  of  having  pastors  penna- 
nently  installed.  He  talked  with  special  delight 
on  the  oneness  of  the  faith  in  various  Christian 
churches  that  are  separated  by  non-essential 
differences  of  opinion  ;  of  the  modem  theory  of 
evolution  as  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible ;  of  the  notion  of  many  physiologists  and 
the  practical  evil  effect  of  their  doctrine,  that 
the  bruin  and  not  the  soul  does  the  thinking, 
and  that  man  is  a  muidiine  ami  not  a  living 
spirit  inhabiting  a  physical  b<  >dy.  All  this  con- 
veisation  was  free  and  social,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  form  of  discussion  or  dogmatism.  It  was 
in  perfect  consonance  with  the  calm,  delightful. 
Summer  Salibath  day,  the  heaven-sent  breeze's 
of  which  i^me  in  at  the  window  and  fanned  him 
as  he  lay  waiting  for  the  messenger  that  was 
alrt'ady  at  the  door. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  after  sitting  up  for  some 
time,  he  rose  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  to 
the  bed,  and  lying  down  quietly  closed  his  eyes 
and  apparently  fell  asleep.  The  doctor  entered 
a  few  moments  after,  and  approaching  the  bed¬ 
side,  spoke  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  The 
mind,  which  for  more  than  seventy  years  had 
been  active  and  communicative,  was  to  hold  no 
more  intercoui-se  with  the  outer  world.  He 
recognized  those  who  were  around  him,  but  he 
was  never  able  to  converse  ;  he  replied  to  ques¬ 
tions  only  in  monosyllables.  On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Stoddard)  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoddard  airived,  and  were  rwognized  by  him 
by  a  significant  look. 

He  lingered  in  this  condition,  suffering  no 
pain  and  giving  no  signs  of  active  consi’iousness, 
growing  weaker  from  day  to  day,  imtil  Satur¬ 
day,  the  18th,  at  a  quarter  to  one  o’clock,  when 

the  wheel  of  life  stood  still. 

\ 

The  Pi’csbyterian  Banner : 

There  is  still  another  species  of  lawlf*88ne8s 
which  is  not  usually  characterized  as  mob  law, 
but  which  is  equally  reprehensible  and  should 
be  severely  punished  by  our  courts.  We  refer 
to  the  case  where  two  corporations  contend 
with  each  other  tor  a  right  of  way  or  some  oth¬ 
er  privilege.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
one  or  both  have  attempted  to  take  forcible 
possessionof  the  disput'd  line  or  right ;  collis¬ 
ions  have  occurred,  injuries  have  been  inflict¬ 
ed,  and  life  taken.  A  state  of  war,  or  some¬ 
thing  ver>’  closely  approximating  it,  is  inaugu¬ 
rated,  under  the  false  impression  that  by  ob¬ 
taining  an<l  holding  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory’  or  franchise,  the  claimant  corporation 
will  strengthen  its  title  when  it  comes  before 
the  courts.  It  would  be  a  sad  stain  upon  the 
justice  administered  by  our  judges  if  a  wrong, 
by  being  inflicted,  became  a  right.  And  yet  our 
readers  will  readily  recall  instances  where  rival 
railroad  companies  have  torn  up  each  other’s 
tracks,  where  competing  telegraph  companies 
have  cut  ea<*h  other’s  wires,  and  where  other . 
8oull'-*88  corporations  have  taken  the  decision ' 


of  the  law  and  the  facts  into  their  own  hands. 
As  already  remarked  such  “contempt  of  court” 
should  receive  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 
When  influential  im-n  .sanction  lawlessness, 
they  are  guilty  of  a  flagrant  offence  against  so¬ 
ciety  by  giving  a  (juasi  respectability  to  that 
genuine  demon — the  mob. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

A  false  alarm.  We  observe  in  the  London 
Presbyterian  the  advertisement  of  a  monthly  | 
paper  called  the  Psalm  Singer,  which  advocates 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Ps^ms  in  praise.  It  is 
published  in  Troy,  S.  C.  Its  editorial  staff 
numbers  nine  able  men,  representing,  we  are 
told,  Psalm-Singing  Churches  in  America  and 
the  British  Isles,  “  and  two  more  editors  are 
expected  from  Holland  and  the  Waldensian 
Church.”  The  advertisement  closes  with  this 
sentence :  “  Take  the  paper  and  infoi-m  your¬ 
self  by  the  meeting  of  the  next  Pan-Presbyte¬ 
rian  Council  concerning  the  Psalms,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  is  likely  to  be  the  life  or  death  of 
the  Council.” 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  the  Council  can 
adopt  any  course  on  this  point  which  will  be 
fatal  to  its  existence.  If  it  should  insist  upon 
using  Rouse’s  or  other  similar  metrical  versions 
alone,  while  many  would  consider  this  a  griev¬ 
ous  folly,  none  would  on  that  account  forfdt 
the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  AJliance. 
If  on  the  other  hand  it  should  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  any  such  rigid  rule,  and  therefore 
our  “  Psalm-Singing  ”  brethren  should  w’ith- 
draw,  such  a  result,  however  mournful  in  itself, 
would  by  no  means  be  the  death  of  the  Council, 
for  the  nineteen-twentieths  that  would  remain 
would  quietly  go  on  to  do  the  work  the  Lord 
has  set  before  them. 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

In  a  certain  State  prison,  which  is  blessed 
with  an  earnest  and  godly  chaplain,  on  a  holi¬ 
day  occasion  the  inmates  w’ere  allowed  some 
liberty  in  the  yard,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  men  so  long  deprived  of  all  liberty.  After 
several  hours  of  recreation,  a  treat  of  lemonade 
was  given  to  all  the  prisoners.  As  they  gather¬ 
ed  around  to  receive  it,  the  chaplain  su^ested 
that  for  so  pleasant  a  time  some  gratitude 
ought  to  be  shown,  and  proposed  that  they  all 
sing  the  doxology.  Nearly  every  head  was  in¬ 
stantly  uncovered,  and  the  doxology  was  sung 
with  so  much  feeling  that  the  chaplain  was  em¬ 
boldened  to  propose  prayer.  The  few  hats  that 
were  not  taken  off  before  were  then  voluntarily 
removed,  and  all  stood  in  reverent  silence  while 
the  chaplain  offered  brief  thanksgiving,  and  in¬ 
voked  the  Divine  blessing.  So  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  upon  the  most  wicked  man  pres¬ 
ent  that  he  went  to  his  cell  under  conviction, 
and  was  soon  soundly  converted.  Hf  is  deter¬ 
mined  when  released  to  go  to  his  old  companions 
in  crime  with  the  Gospel,  and  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  local 
preachers.  We  hail  wth  joy  such  “  light  shin¬ 
ing  in  a  dark  place.” 

The  Churchman : 

It  ^8  not  so  well  comprehended  as  it  should 
be  that  with  all  its  boasted  free  schools,  several 
of  the  coimtries  of  Europe  are  rapidly  getting 
ahead  of  America  in  the  matter  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  on 
thp  ground  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  studies  are 
more  practical.  In  England,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Switzerland,  education  is  coming  to 
mean  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood. 

But  this  with  the  great  body  of  the  people 
meems  something  vastly  different  from  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake.  With  them  getting  a 
living  does  not  follow  at  all  from  knowing  how 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  It  is  now  putting 
1,118,000  of  their  children  in  mills  and  factories, 
when  they  ought  to  be  at  school.  But  this,  so 
far  as  these  children  are  concerned,  is  the  end 
of  their  education.  They  are  in  no  condition  to 
study  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  exhaustive 
toil,  as  in  a  few  years  they  \vill  be  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  work. 

Education  must  become  far  more  than  it  has 
yet  done  in  this  country,  an  instrument  of  honest 
and  intelligent  and  skilful  living.  It  must  be 
concerned  in  the  use  of  tools,  as  well  as  in  add- 
ing^^  of  Qgfhres  and  paising  of  sentences.  It 
muybe  acquired  at  a  certain  age,  and  no  ira- 
moc^te  pecuniary  needs  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  child’s 
working  capital,  to  deprive  him  of  which  is  sin¬ 
ful  in  the  parent  and  perhaps  ruinous  to  the 
child. 


Ont  2ri)fn0  mXf  knottier* 

.  “  EVEN  AS  HE  IS  PlIBE.” 

Most  holy  Son  of  Ood  ! 

Who  this  dark  world  hath  trod, 

The  stainless  One,  the  soul  of  purity ! 

We,  full  of  guilt  and  sin. 

So  dark  and  foul  within, 

Would  come  in  humble  penitence  to  Thee. 

Low,  in  the  very  dust. 

Yet  still  with  clinging  trust 
We  cast  ourselves  at  Thy  most  blessed  foot; 

O  cleanse  away  our  guilt ! 

Do  with  us  what  Thou  wilt ; 

But  make  us  for  Thy  holy  service  meet. 

Only  the  pure  in  heart 
Shall  see  Thee  as  Thou  art. 

How  shall  we,  then,  the  heavenly  vision  see  ? 

Thy  blood,  Thy  blood  alone. 

Can  for  our  sin  atone. 

Ami  make  us  white  and  pure,  and  like  to  Thee. 

Search  us  Thyself,  O  Lord ! 

The  candle  of  Tliy  Word 
Flash  through  the  secret  places  of  our  soul ; 
Unveiled  before  Thine  eyes, 

The  hidden  thoughts  that  rise. 

Thou, Thou  alone,  canst  cleanse  and  make  us  whole. 

O  make  us  white  as  snow, 

Bright  with  the  roseate  glow 
Of  heavenly  love,  that  wondrous  love  of  Thine ; 
For  Thee  alone  to  live. 

To  Thee  ourselves  we  give. 

Our  Great  Reileemer,  spotless  Lamb  Divine. 

—Christian  Leader. 

Our  very  existence  here  is  a  proof  that  in 
some  way  or  other  we  have  a  special  work  to 
perform.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  the  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse  relates  that  a  piccolo  player  at  a 
Handel  reheareal  stopped  playing,  thinking  his 
instrument  would  not  be  missed  amid  the  crash 
of  cymbals,  but  Sir  Michael  Costa  hushed  the 
music  of  the  whole  orchestra,  missing  him.  So 
God  may  be  waiting  and  listening  now  for  mu¬ 
sic  which  it  is  in  our  heart  and  within  our  pow¬ 
er  to  waken. 

An  Englishman  at  Ningpo  asked  a  China¬ 
man,  worshipping  in  his  mission-room,  if  he 
had  ever  heard  the  Gospel  before.  “  I  have 
not  Iteard  it,”  he  said,  “  but  I  have  seen  it  I 
knew’  one  who  used  to  be  the  terror  of  his 
neighborhood,  shouting  and  cursing  for  tw’o 
days  and  nights  without  ceasing.  He  was  a 
bad  opium-smoker,  and  like  a  wild  beast,  till 
the  religion  of  Jesus  took  hold  of  him  ;  then  he 
became  wholly  changed.  He  is  now  gentle,  and 
not  soon  angry,  and  has  left  off  opium.  Truly, 
the  teaching  is  good.” 

The  Italian  quarter  in  New  York  is  a  curious 
place  to  visit.  Groups  of  men  in  their  greasy 
native  costumes,  ornament  their  rapid  talk  with 
characteristic  gestures.  The  smoke  from  their 
cigarettes  rises  above  their  heads,  and  gold  or 
brass  earrings  dangle  from  their  ears.  Little 
tots  of  children  in  dresses  that  touch  the 
ground — for  there  is  no  babyhood  in  the  dress 
of  Italians — play  at  their  parents’  feet.  The  wo¬ 
men  have  bright  kerchiefs  round  their  heads, 
and  gilt  ornaments  in  their  black  hair.  Open 
doors  give  strangers  glimpses  of  courtyards 
where  mothers  sit  with  babes  in  their  laps. 
Bright  flowers  are  in  the  windows  of  tumble- 
down  houses  and  bits  of  brilliant  color  every¬ 
where.  Many  street  musicians  dwell  here¬ 
abouts,  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  at 
home  they  sometimes  play  their  harjis  but 
never  a  hand-organ.  A  rich  though  unculti¬ 
vated  voice  may  frequently  be  heard  in  a 
snatch  of  an  Italian  song.  At  nij^t  the  work¬ 
ers  turn  from  their  toil,  and  the  streets  are 
thronged  by  chattering,  smoking,  laughing 
idlers,  while  the  cheap  wine  and  beer  saloons 
are  crow’ded.  On  a  Summer  night  it  is  very 
late  before  these  Italians  care  to  go  to  bm. 
Some  sleep  in  the  yards,  but  where  the  rest 
find  room  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  settlement 
is  more  than  we  can  telL 


BLIND  TOM,  THE  PRODIGY. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  familiar  with 
Blind  Tom,  the  musical  prodigy,  but  all  of  them 
have  not  marked  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his 
career.  Born  a  slave,  and  deprived  of  almost 
every  sense  but  that  of  sound,  he  has  astonished 
and  delighted  the  people  of  this  country  by  hik 
wonderful  power  as  a  pianist.  He  is  a  Georgian, 
and  must  now  be  over  40  years  of  age.  His  mu¬ 
sical  gifts  began  to  attract  attention  before  the 
war.  At  its  close  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
supposed  that  he  could  be  played  as  a  great 
card.  The  custody  of  Blind  Tom  was  given  to 
Gen.  Bethune,  his  former  owner.  He  travelled 
with  him  for  some  time,  and  then  turned  him 
over  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  contract¬ 
ed  an  unfortunate  marriage  aqd  was  killed  by 
a  railroad  train  something  more  than  a  year 
since.  The  alleged  widow  is  now  trying  to  get 
possession  of  Tom,  and  is  using  his  mother  to 
effect  this  purpose,  who  must  now  be  quite  aged. 
Tom’s  parents  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to 
his  custody  with  Gen.  Bethune,  and  this  will 
play  an  important  part  in  litigation  that  must 
ensue.  Without  the  care  and  attention  of  his 
old  master  and  mistress  and  their  children, 
Tom  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  w’onderful  power  of  musical  im¬ 
itation.  He  has  just  sufficient  intellect  to  know 
them,  and  to  entertain  for  them  the  affection 
exhibited  by  a  domestic  animal.  He  is  utterly 
unable  to  care  for  himself,  and  it  is  more  than 
questionable  if  his  mother  is  any  better  prepar¬ 
ed  to  look  after  him.  The  writer  can  recall 
him  crawling  about  the  house  like  a  puppy,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sound  of  a  piano,  ami  although 
long  since  passed  the  age  of  surprises,  we  never 
expected  to  see  Blind  Tom  a  party  litigant  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. — 
Macon  Telegraph. 

The  United  States  Navy  annually  takes  into  its 
service  a  large  number  of  apprentice  boys,  who  are 
sent  all  over  the  world  and  taught  to  be  thorough 
sailors.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
since  the  war  to  educate  the  “blue  jacket”  ui)on 
the  principle  that  the  more  intelligent  a  man  is  the 
better  sailor  he  is  likely  to  become.  There  is  no 
lack  of  candidates  for  these  ))ositious,  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Telegram.  Hundreds  of  boys 
apply,  but  many  are  rejected  be<'ause  they  cannot 
pass  the  phj'sical  examination.  Major  Houston, 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  barracks,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  boys  examin¬ 
ed  are  rejected  on  account  of  heart  disease.  His 
first  question  to  a  boy  who  desires  to  enlist  is  “Do 
you  smoke?”  The  invariable  response  Is  “No 
sir,”  but  the  tell-tale  discoloration  of  the  fingers  at 
once  shows  the  truth.  The  surgeons  say  that 
cigarette  smoking  by  boys  produces  heart  disease, 
and  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
rejection  of  would-be  apprentices  on  account  of 
this  defect,  comes  from  excessive  use  of  the  milder 
form  of  the  weed.  This  is  a  remarkable  statement, 
coming  ns  it  does  from  so  high  an  authority,  and 
based  upon  the  results  of  actual  examinations  go¬ 
ing  on  day  after  day  and  month  after  month.  It 
should  be  a  warning  to  parents  that  the  deadly 
cigarette  is  sure  to  bring  about  incalculable  injury 
to  the  young.  Boys  indulging  in  the  cigarette, 
ought  to  be  treatcHl  to  liberal  doses  of  “rod  in 
pickle”  until  the  habit  is  thoroughly  eradicated. 

“  Uncle  Heni’j’”  Rowarth  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  engineer  in  active  service  in 
the  country ;  ho  Is  now  75  years  old,  and  has  been 
running  locomotives  for  over  50  years. 

Trycicles  are  forbidden  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
the  police  ordinances  deciding  that  the  machine  is 
a  velocipede,  and  so  is  prohibited. 

Densmobe  Hanitabium,  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  treats 
all  chronic  diseases.  Cures  rheumatism,  heart  palpita¬ 
tion,  skin  diseases,  tumors,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation. 
Nearly  100  rooms ;  beautifully  located ;  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions.  For  circulars,  address  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

If  there  la  Life 

Left  in  the  bulbs,  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  will  promote  a 
new  growth  of  hair.  It  costs  but  little  to  try  it.  50c. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  IVorld ! 

946,832  IHisrellaneons  Books  almost  (iiveu  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street,  . 

4^  Third  Door  West  ot  City  Hall  Park,  New  Tork.-CA 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  8I3CTH  AVB.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  TOBK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUB  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTOBY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  BEPLENISHED  WITH 

SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

•.  OUB  CUHTOMEB8  BE8IDING  IN.THE 

COUNTRY 

OB  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OB 

SEASHORE 

CAN  BELY  ON  HAVING  THEIB 


NEIL  GREY’S 


NewBanjoMethod 


FOR 

AMATEURS  OR  ADTAMCED  PLATERS 

Contains 

Compltf  ln$ir%ttion$  tR  tk$  Rud%^PiAt$  ^  vfJlhwU, 
Fingtrinr,  Trtmoto  Movemtnt,  l\mt  »»  Mu*** 
Simplijiti,  Sralt  Banjo  Harmanne*.  Horn 
It  Arrau**  Mu*ttfor  tk*  Banjo.  Frtuetpai 
Ckorda  U)itk  Diagram* 

Aad  m  larfe  eolleetlon  of  oew  yolhad» 
M nrehee,  Woltsea,  JIca,  Moroolpee, 
Moon,  Bollade,  ote.,  orronced  mm 

pedaUj  Aht  the  Boplo. 

THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THE 

Best  and  Most  Pradlcal  Banjo  MeVind 

EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBUC. 

I*rice,  1>oiiii'l  In  Board** 

PU BUSHED  BY 

^  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

-I.  Chorch  k  Co.i  S5  Eait  Uth  Sireet.  lei  Yoit  Cltf. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEMI-AHinJAL  STATEMEHT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Fint  day  at 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  -  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,518  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSE’TS,  -  •  .^,260,058  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Brnnk. .  9134,941  93 

Bond,  nnd  Mor^nge.,  being  Brat 

Hen  on  Rent  Efstmto .  07 1.994  04 

United  State*  Stock*  (market  mine).  3,880,339  04 
Bank  nnd  Railroad  Stock*  A  Bond* 

(market  walne) .  1,981,773  90 

State  and  City  Bond*  (market  value).  333,000  00 
Loan*  on  8tock*,paynble  on  demand.  133,000  00 

Intereet  due  on  l*t  July,  1889 .  43,087  18 

Premlam*  uncollected  nnd  In  hand* 

of  Agent* .  340,835  03 

Real  K*tate .  960,337  38 


Total . $7,360,098  33 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insnranoe  Company 

40  NAfiSAU  STREET,  ITEW  TORS. 

Sixty-fifth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  conditiea 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Iusuranee,  -  919,616  8$ 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  80 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  80 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  91,336,000) . 91,510,936  35 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  ol  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.360  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,169  09 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,103  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,049  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  90 

Ballroad  Stock . 14,500  00 

Cash  In  bands  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  99 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  97 

-  92,546,513  98 

SENJAimT  S.  WALOOTT,  Prefildent. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHABLE8  L.  BOB,  1  ’ 

CHABLES  A.  SHAW,  }  ^  *  Secretarle*. 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BltOABWAT,  HEW  TOBK. 

Statement,  January  Ist,  1885. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)... $1,938,399  $8 
*•  “  (Inland  Bisks)...  39,394  85 

Reserve  ample  ftor  all  other  claims...  449,584  04 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,090  08 

Net  Snrpla* .  1,535,331  4$ 

$4,938,501  4$ 

The  two  Satety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,040.00, 

DIRECTORS: 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vlee-Presldent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vlee-Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWBENCE  TUBNUB^ 

GEORGE  BLISS.  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKEB, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL.  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  BICHABD  A.  MOCUROT, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBR, 

WILUAM  M.  BICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBOTi 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWABD  MAR'nN, 

SEYMOUB  L.  BUSTED,  BBAD18H  JOHN^DK, 

HENBY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER. 

HIBAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  BEEO. 

CYRUS  PECK,  SecreUiry. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  DepartmmU. 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DepartmenL 
OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


PER  GEN 


t  SOLID  lAPEBCERt 

reranniini,flr.tmortH  gages  on  prodoetive 
Heal  Estate.  Ixians  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  or  Repkmn- 
CEs  East  axi>  West.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Address  A1J.KN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 

the  CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL.  SHORT  LINE 


CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 


OUR  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R,  H.  MAIy  &  CO. 

McCOMBER’8 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoe*. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  fall 
instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  he 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  in 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  In 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  whs 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  free 
lllnstrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOVTBER, 

IJCVENTOB  AND  KANUFACTUHZB  OF 

M ’comber’s  patent  boots  and  SHOES  AND 

M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

52  East  10th  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  Sew  York. 


BXTWKXM 

Chicago,  j 

Council  Bluffs, 
Cmaha. 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Mllwaukt 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltowi 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluflb,  Omaha,  an 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 


SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CBICAOO  AND 

8T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Aahiand. 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  *nH  all 
points  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Pond  du 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
ri^lons  of  Lake  Superior, 

Itlsthe  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWACKKK, 

CHICAGO  A.ND  8T.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

A.ND  CHICAGO  AND  WlNIHIjt. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  th4 
W est  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  ticketa 
via  the  “NOBTB-’WTEflmiBSr” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommod^ions.  All  tlckat 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

'JL  HUGHITT,  R,  S.  TTATD 

Osnorsl  Manager,  Oensral  Passeager  Agsa^ 

CHICAGO. 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVA^!GEi.IST  :  THURSDAY.  JULY  30,  1885. 


SBX  mSW  TOBK  XVAKaELIST. 

K*.  IBO  Hmw«  Street, 

Amerloan  Trmct  Society  Baildlny,  Boom  39. 

KUIKT  M.  WIMVD,  Bdttor  mmd  Preprietor. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


At  last  the  end  has  come.  The  long  struggle 
is  over,  and  the  hero  is  at  rest.  The  tidings 
are  received  with  a  mingled  feeling-  with  sor¬ 
row  that  the  country’s  greatest  citizen  is  no 
more,  and  yet  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he 
whose  last  days  were  so  full  of  suffering  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  pain. 

The  grief  is  one  that  reaches  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Never  have  we  seen  anything 
like  it,  except  at  the  deaths  of  our  martyred 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  All  over  the 
land — at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North,  in 
city  and  town  and  country  village — tolling  bells 
and  flags  at  half-mast  proclaim  the  universal 
sorrow.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  outward  demon¬ 
stration— a  theatrical  display  like  that  at  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris.  The  feeling 
for  the  great  soldier  is  one  that  reaches  to  ev¬ 
ery  house  and  every  heart.  We  felt  that  we 
knew  Grant  as  we  knew  Lincoln.  The  quali¬ 
ties  which  were  conspicuous  in  both  were  those 
which  make  a  man  trusted  and  beloved.  And 
thus  the  sorrow  which  overspreads  the  country 
is  as  profound  as  it  is  universal.  One  or  two 
reasons  for  this  it  may  be  profitable  to  recall 
at  this  moment,  as  the  nation  is  about  to  fol¬ 
low  the  illustrious  dead  to  the  grave. 

General  Grant  was  a  truly  great  man.  It 
was  by  no  mere  chance,  no  happy  accident, 
that  he  came  to  the  front  in  the  troubled  times 
of  our  civil  war.  Military  promotion  is  often 
due  to  personal  favoritism,  to  powerful  friends 
who  push  a  young  officer  over  the  heads  of  his 
equals  in  rank  to  positions  which  he  could  not 
have  reached  by  any  ability  of  his  own.  But 
he  had  no  powerful  friends  to  help  him.  What 
he  was  he  owed  only  to  himself.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  he  was  merely  Captain  Grant, 
who  had  served  with  credit  in  Mexico,  but  had 
fio  more  distinction  than  many  other  captains 
or  lieutenants.  He  was  not  a  pet  of  General 
Scott,  as  were  Lee  and  McClellan.  And  when 
in  1861  the  Governor  of  Illinois  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  nobody  recog¬ 
nized  his  possession  of  great  military  talents, 
or  predicted  for  him  remarkable  success.  But 
hardly  had  he  taken  command  before  he  show¬ 
ed  that  he  was  to  be  no  idler  in  the  field.  His 
first  battle  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  with  but  three  or 
four  thousand  men,  showed  his  courage  and 
his  capacity,  which  were  still  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  Those 
who  rode  beside  him  through  the  smoke  of 
battle  observed  that  he  never  lost  his  head; 
that  even  in  the  most  critical  moments,  when 
portions  of  the  army  were  giving  way,  he  sat 
on  his  horse  without  moving  a  muscle,  and 
smoked  his  cigar  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  in  his 
tent,  by  his  very  composure  restoring  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  around  him.  Thus  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  first  day  at  Shiloh,  when  some 
were  fearing  that  all  was  lost,  and  beginning 
to  think  how  they  might  secure  their  retreat, 
he  talked  confidently  of  victory,  and  issued  his 
orders  as  coolly  as  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  This  complete  self-possession  is  the 
quality  which  often  decides  victory  in  the  field. 
It  is  rare  even  in  military  men,  and  with  the 
strategic  skill  displayed  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  and  in  the  successive  campaigns  of 
the  war,  entitled  General  Grant  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  commanders  of  modern  times. 

How  loyally  and  faithfully  these  abilities 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  is 
matter  of  history.  Having  taken  command  of 
the  army,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  it  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  constant  presence.  While  he 
often  gave  a  few  weeks’  relief  to  his  officers, 
he  took  none  himself.  Having  his  noble  wife 
to  share  his  tent,  he  made  his  home  in  the 
field,  taking  no  respite,  no  vacations.  If  call¬ 
ed  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  stayed 
only  a  few  hours,  returning  immediately  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Thus  he  was  always  with  his 
soldiers,  sharing  their  hardships  and  fatigues 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  as  well  as  the 
dangers  of  battle.  These  are  qualities  which 
make  a  commander  beloved  by  his  soldiers, 
and  beloved  by  a  whole  people. 

Further  still,  he  had  what  even  brave  sol¬ 
diers  do  not  always  possess— readiness  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  excellences  of  his  associates  in  the 
field.  He  was  above  the  petty  envies  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  which  estrange  officers  from  each  other, 
and  often  defeat  the  best-laid  plans  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  The  final  success  of  the  war  was  large¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  complete  mutual  confidence  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  accord  in  which  they  worked  together. 
No  one  of  these  “  three  worthies  ”  ever  thought 
to  exalt  himself  by  depreciating  another ;  and 
among  all  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who  will 
now  follow  the  great  commander  to  his  grave, 
there  will  be  no  more  sincere  mourners  than 
these  companions-in-arms  who  shared  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  field,  and  are  worthy  to  share  his 
glory. 

A  trait  of  General  Grant  on  which  we  love  to 
dwell,  was  his  extreme  modesty.  Conscious  he 
must  have  been  of  his  great  powers,  but  this 
consciousness  never  betrayed  itself  in  any  of¬ 
fensive  form.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  one  of  the 
people.  Born  among  them,  he  never  assumed 
airs  of  superiority  over  them.  At  the  head  of 
the  army  or  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  was 
the  same  quiet,  simple,  unpretending  man  as 
before. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  nation  loves 
and  mourns.  It  loved  him  while  living,  and 
it  loves  him  still.  As  long  as  his  heart  contin¬ 
ued  to  beat,  it  beat  for  his  country,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  will  not  cease,  at 
least  in  this  generation,  to  beat  warmly  for 
him.  He  is  gone,  but  his  work  remains.  To 
the  country  which  he  saved,  he  has  left  the 


fruit  of  his  services  in  a  restored  and  happy 
union,  the  memory  of  a  pure  and  noble  life, 
and  an  immortal  name. 


FREEDOM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  recent  discussion  between  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  and  President  McCosh  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  raised  a  very  imiwrtant  question,  viz: 
how  far  the  freedom  of  the  student  shall  ex¬ 
tend  in  securing  a  higher  education.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  disputants  took  opiwsite  sides,  but 
they  did  not  assume  to  exhaust  the  subject : 
for  the  discussion  was  limited  to  the  methods 
employed  in  two  great  institutions  of  learning, 
without  entering  upon  the  general  question  in 
its  broader  relations.  The  subject  has  been 
widely  discussed  by  others,  and  is  indeed  a 
burning  question  of  the  time. 

The  question  of  freedom  in  higher  education 
extends  into  the  three  departments  (1)  of  choice 
of  studies,  (2)  of  religious  observance,  and  (3)  in 
government.  We  think  the  venerable  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cosh  hardly  did  justice  to  his  opponent  when 
he  characterized  the  proposed  plan  at  Harvard 
as  “the  new  departure  in  college  education.’’ 
It  is  not  a  neic  departure.  These  are  not  novel 
theories  and  untried  measures,  which  are  to 
revolutionize  the  experience  of  the  ages.  Free¬ 
dom  in  all  of  these  spheres  has  been  well  tried 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  them.  Without  citing  exam¬ 
ples  from  Scotland  and  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  will  sufiBce  to  refer  to  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Qur  own  land,  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whose  influence  upon  higher  education 
in  America  has  been  very  marked,  for  it  has 
reigned  as  the  Queen  of  Learning  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States;  whereas  Princeton  and  Harvard 
have  had  a  number  of  rivals  in  their  influence 
in  the  Northern  States.  Thomas  Jefferson 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indei^endence,  and 
presented  to  the  world  those  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  and  equality  upon  which  our  nation  has 
been  erected.  But  Thomas  Jefferson  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  great  University,  over  which  he 
presided  as  its  first  Rector,  and  into  whose 
spirit  and  life  he  breathed  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  he  so  nobly  defended  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  University 
of  Virginia  has  always  allowed  its  students  en¬ 
tire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies,  and  en¬ 
tire  freedom  in  religious  observance,  and  its 
students  have  been  regarded  as  gentlemen 
who  were  expected  to  govern  themselves.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  freedom,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  rose  to  be  a  real  University,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  whose  students  were  either  graduates 
of  the  colleges  of  the  South,  or  of  those  high 
schools  which  were  more  like  the  gymnasia  of 
Germany  than  anything  this  country  had  pro¬ 
duced  at  that  time.  The  grade  of  scholarship 
was  raised  by  the  high  requirements  for  grad¬ 
uation,  and  the  freedom  with  which  each  pro¬ 
fessor  magnified  his  own  department. 

The  separation  of  religion  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  laid  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  upon  pious  professors  and  students,  who 
organized  and  supported  their  own  religious 
services.  The  freedom  from  the  restraints  of 
“paternal  government’’  stimulated  the  self- 
respect  and  honor  of  the  students.  There  were 
no  class  distinctions,  and  consequently  no  class 
jealousies,  no  factions,  no  strifes.  Hazing  and 
other  boyish  practices  were  regarded  as  below 
the  dignity  of  gentlemen. 

The  University  of  Virginia  yields  to  no  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  in  the  land  in  its  reputation 
for  the  scholarship  of  its  professors  and  alum¬ 
ni,  the  piety  of  its  professors  and  graduates, 
and  their  services  to  the  Church  ;  or  the  man¬ 
liness  and  gentlemanly  character  of  its  under¬ 
graduates. 

This  single  instance  of  an  American  Univer¬ 
sity  modelled  on  what  some  consider  a  type 
peculiar  to  universities  abroad,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  proposed  step  of  Harvard  is  not 
a  new  departure,  and  that  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions  the  system  works  well. 

The  question  in  debate  is  really  a  question 
between  a  College  and  a  University.  The  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty  in  the  case  is  that  our  American 
colleges,  too  many  of  them,  are  straining  to 
become  Universities  without  being  willing  to 
relinquish  their  position  as  colleges.  They 
are  in  a  transition  state,  an  unstable  position. 
We  need  the  American  coliege.  We  also  need 
American  universities.  In  our  judgment  it  is 
unwise  to  combine  them  in  one  institution. 
The  present  unhealthy  state  of  our  colleges 
results  from  the  combination.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  optional  studies  have  been  introduced 
into  the  junior  and  senior  years  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  old  classical  course.  The  old 
classical  course  is  indispensable  for  profession¬ 
al  education.  We  thank  Dr.  McCosh  for  his 
strong  position  here.  It  would  be  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education  to  grant  degrees 
of  A.B.  or  A.M.  to  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  classical  studies.  With  Greek  and 
Latin  we  wouid  have  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  carried  to  a  high  grade. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  that  a/l  students  should  pursue  the  clas¬ 
sical  course.  The  range  of  modern  study  is  so 
great  that  students  must  choose.  There  are 
other  degrees  which  may  be  attained.  The 
degree  of  Sc.B.  [Bachelor  of  Sciences]  should 
be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  as  A.B.  [Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts],  with  its  own  prescribed  course 
of  studies.  Those  who  aim  at  these  degrees 
and  an  unprofessional  career,  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  pursue  classical  studies.  There 
might  be  a  separate  line  of  study,  in  which 
science  should  take  the  place  of  philosophy, 
and  modern  languages  the  place  of  the  ancient. 

If  a  prescribed  course  of  study  with  rigid  ex¬ 
aminations  is  required  for  these  degrees,  there 
is  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
student  in  choice  of  studies.  The  freedom  of 
choice  then  amounts  to  this:  (1)  the  student 
may  choose  to  study  certain  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  without  striving  for  a  degree.  Why  should 
every  student  who  goes  to  a  University  feel 
bound  to  attain  to  the  degrees?  The  move¬ 
ment  of  a  large  class  through  four  years  of 
work  with  the  certainty  that  all  except  a  small 
fraction  will  receive  the  degree,  cheapens  the 
degree  itself.  It  also  makes  it  awkward  for 
students  who  do  not  care  for  a  degree  to  study 
in  special  lines.  The  degree  ought  not  to  be 
given  except  as  an  honor  to  those  who  have  a 
high  rank  in  the  class.  Here  is  a  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  American  system  of  college  classes 
cheapening  degrees  by  granting  them  to  every¬ 
body.  (2)  The  student  may  choose  to  work  for 
the  classical  degree  or  the  scientific  degree,  or 
he  may  aim  at  both.  (3)  The  student  may 
choose  the  length  of  time  and  the  method  in 
which  he  shall  approach  the  degree.  Students 
differ  in  capacity.  There  are  students  who 
could  take  the  A.B.  in  three  years  easier  than 
others  in  four,  or  others  still  in  five  years. 
There  is  no  reason  why  several  hundred  young 
men  should  be  forced  to  the  curriculum  of  a 
student  of  very  moderate  abilities.  There  is 
no  sufficient  relief  in  optional  studies.  The 
better  student  wants  better  work  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  studies,  which  are  reduced  to  a  low  average 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak  brethren.  In  an  op¬ 
tional  course  the  poorer  students  concentrate 
their  energies  on  fewer  studies  at  a  time  and 
estimate  for  a  longer  course,  while  the  best 
students  advance  on  more  extended  lines  in  a 
shorter  course. 


It  is  a  specious  fallacy  to  say  that  a  young 
man  of  sixteen  will  not  be  able  to  choose  in¬ 
telligently  his  own  course  of  study.  Young 
men  of  sixteen  will  not  be  left  by  their  friends 
and  guardians  to  such  a  perilous  choice ;  young 
men  of  sixteen  will  not  presume  to  make  the 
choice  without  sufficient  guidance.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  student  are  as  capable  of  advising  him  in 
his  studies  as  the  president  of  the  college,  and 
would  prefer  the  parental  guidance  and  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  continued  rather  than  to  hand 
over  their  sons  to  the  unrestrained  will  of  any 
college  president,  however  eminent  or  discreet 
he  may  be.  The  college  president  with  several 
hundred  young  men  under  his  control,  over 
whom  he  rules  hi  loco  parentin,  is  not  accepted 
by  all  parents  as  the  highest  authority.  Some 
would  prefer  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
for  their  children. 

President  Eliot,  it  seems  to  us,  is  entirely 
right  in  objecting  to  the  combination  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  and  the  elective  courses.  They  belong 
to  two  different  systems — one  to  the  college,  the 
other  to  the  university.  Let  us  have  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Let  President  Eliot  set  the 
example  to  all  those  colleges  which  aim  to  be 
universities,  by  dropping  the  prescribed  course 
altogether,  and  following  the  example  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  Johns-Hopkins 
University.  But  as  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  American  colleges — which  can  never  be¬ 
come  universities,  and  which  were  organized 
to  train  a  godly  ministry— let  them  be  faithful 
to  the  classical  curriculum,  and  eliminate  elect¬ 
ives  from  their  course,  and  keep  them  out.  Then 
will  they  accomplish  their  proper  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  young  men  for  the  higher  education 
which  can  come  only  from  the  professional 
school  or  the  real  university.  Those  colleges 
which  pursue  an  intermediate  course,  •  will 
have  a  difficult  task  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  conflicts  of  the  future,  which  will 
inevitably  result  in  making  the  mass  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  training-schools  for  a  few  great 
universities  situated  chiefly  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  land. 


ANENT  ASSEMBLY  DELIVERANCES. 

In  our  July  Review  Dr.  Patton  takes  further 
notice  of  the  action  of  the  late  Assembly  on 
the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  Baptism.  He 
alludes  but  slightly,  yet  effectively,  to  the  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  Judge  Drake  upon  his  views  as 
expressed  Wi  the  preceding  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  He  justly  characterizes  the  resolution 
offered  by  his  critic  as  both  injudicious  and  un¬ 
judicial.  In  his  judgment  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  allow  the  judicial  case  involving  this 
question  to  come  directly  before  the  Assembly 
for  a  decision  upon  its  merits.  He  regards  the 
present  posture  of  the  question  as  indefinite, 
and  in  one  or  two  aspects  unsatisfactory.'  In 
his  opinion  the  appeal  in  the  Graham  case 
should  have  been  considered,  and  the  position 
taken  that  the  Sessions  of  our  churches  are 
authorized  to  decide,  not  upon  the  cardinal 
point  of  validity,  but  simply  on  the  minor 
points  of  regularity  and  fact.  It  is  probably 
better  to  leave  the  whole  matter  practically  in 
their  hands,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Dr.  Patton  starts  an  interesting  query  in  his 
decided  affirmation  that  “  the  proper  mode  of 
discussing  the  general  question  would  be  in 
oonnectlon  with  a  judicial  case,  under  the  re¬ 
straints  and  safeguards  which  are  provided  for 
in  appellate  jurisdiction.’’  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  serious  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  any  discussion  or  decision  of  such 
questions,  in  thesi  or  abstractly.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  province  of  a  General  Assembly  to 
be  authoritatively  declaring  its  opinions  on 
general  subjects  which  may  chance  to  be 
brought  before  it.  Apart  from  the  legal  im¬ 
propriety  of  seeking  to  settle  in  thfihway 
that  are  likely  to  arise  in  judicial  form,  tlwre 
would  be  great  dangers  in  such  an  usage— dan¬ 
gers  which  might  imperil  our  Creed,  vitiate 
our  constitution,  and  fetter  the  Church  in  many 
ways  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  freedom. 
Hence  the  Assembly  of  1870  discouraged  refer¬ 
ences  involving  such  questions  which  were  not 
judicially  brought  before  it  through  the  action 
of  inferior  judicatories.  Hence  the  strong  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  previous  Assemblies  (eminent¬ 
ly  that  of  1822,  and  of  1844  Old  School)  on  the 
inexpediency  of  considering  issues  involving 
either  doctrine  or  constitutional  law  in  thesi. 
The  soundness  of  this  view  few  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  question ;  its  practical  Importance,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  Union,  must  be  obvious  to 
all. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  decade  has  more  than  once 
made  manifest,  the  endeavor  to  settle  a  gener¬ 
al  principle  under  cover  of  a  judicial  case  is 
delicate,  difficult,  and  often  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Influx  of  personal  feelings,  of  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  of  local  or  partisan  prejudices, 
and  other  embarrassing  influences,  has  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  render  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  reach  the  real  issue,  and  to  decide  that  issue 
on  its  merits.  More  often  still  some  irregular¬ 
ity  of  procedure,  some  technical  embarrass¬ 
ment  raised  in  order  to  obstruct  action,  some 
diversity  in  interpreting  the  constitution  in  its 
application  to  the  case  in  hand,  comes  in  to  di¬ 
vert  attention,  to  provoke  incidental  debate, 
and  sometimes  to  frustrate  entirely  the  main 
object  sought  in  the  prosecution.  And  back  of 
all  this  lies  the  decided  aversion  of  our  Assem¬ 
blies  since  the  Union  to  admit  judicial  cases, 
even  where  they  are  obviously  meritorious— 
the  decided  disposition  to  put  them  aside  on 
technical  grounds,  or  to  refer  them  again  to 
the  subordinate  courts,  in  order  merely  to 
avoid  the  labor  and  loss  of  time  required  for 
their  consideration.  Under  these  embarrass¬ 
ing  conditions,  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  a 
Judicial  case  is  always  the  best  way  of  reaching 
the  right  result  on  a  general  issue  such  as  the 
one  in  question. 

It  would  be  a  novel,  yet  in  some  resi^ects  a 
desirable  feature  in  our  polity,  if  there  were 
some  formal  provision  for  the  deliberative  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  requiring  such  ecclesias¬ 
tical  deliverance.  While  every  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  the  constitutional  right  to  make 
deliverances  of  this  sort,  would  it  not  be  well 
if  every  fifth  or  every  tenth  Assembly  were  to 
be  siiecially  convened  for  this  purpose,  and  all 
intervening  questions  of  doctrine  were  by  con¬ 
sent  referred  to  such  a  court  for  careful  adjudi¬ 
cation.  Or  might  there  not  be  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion  a  provision  for  a  special  convention  com- 
iwsed  of  representative  men  meeting  at  stated 
intervals,  and  appointed  to  consider  and  to  de¬ 
cide  for  the  Church  such  questions  as  are  from 
time  to  time  arising  with  resiiect  to  our  creed 
and  our  order  ?  That  there  would  be  important 
advantages  in  some  such  provision,  will  be 
readily  conceded.  It  would  be  more  likely 
than  the  present  method  to  secure  wise  and 
safe  deliverances  —  deliverances  that  would 
stand  the  tests  of  time,  and  would  give  unity 
and  strength  to  our  denominational  life.  It 
might  serve  to  protect  against  needless  discus¬ 
sions  and  the  vagaries  of  doctrinaires  and  du- 
arists  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  against 
that  insensible  divergence  between  current 
opinion  and  confessional  teaching  which  is 
among  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of  de¬ 
nominational  perils.  Of  course  it  would  be 
likely  to  elicit  more  of  debate  around  this 
class  of  issues,  and  in  some  instances  might 
provoke  conflict  where  peace  and  silence  would 


be  preferable.  And  perhaps  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  our  Church  is  sufficiently 
advanced  in  conviction,  and  sufficiently  uni¬ 
fied  in  plan  and  purpose,  to  admit  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  substitute  for  all  formal 
provisions  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  measure  of 
denominational  liberty  on  all  matters  of  differ¬ 
ence  within  the  body,  and  in  abundant  faith 
on  all  sides  in  the  safe  and  happy  outcome  of 
Christian  discussion,  however  important  such 
matters  of  difference  may  be.  A  great  denom¬ 
ination  such  as  ours  must  not  be  in  haste  to 
commit  itself  on  the  minutiie  of  belief  or  of  or¬ 
der,  or  to  secure  elaborate  uniformities.  It 
must  allow  wide  varieties;  it  must  bear  with 
minor  diversities.  It  may  well  be  patient  even 
with  nascent  heresies,  under  the  calm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  great  central  verities  which  it 
holds  will  in  due  time,  and  by  quiet  processes, 
serve  to  rectify  whatever  is  wrong,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  whatever  is  defective.  It  is  not  needful 
for  us  to  estop  every  error  with  an  imperial  de¬ 
liverance  ;  it  is  not  needful  to  correct  every  de¬ 
parture  from  right  usage  with  an  imperative, 
judicial  decree.  Let  us  rather  have  faith  to 
believe  that  the  same  ends  will  be  gained,  and 
perhaps  better  gained  for  the  present,  by  the 
more  generic  and  radical  method  just  describ¬ 
ed. 

We  pen  these  suggestions  glowingly  by  an 
open  window,  under  the  inspiration  of  fanning 
breezes,  and  beneath  the  exhilarating  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  gentlest  Summer  sun  that  ever 
promised  the  world  a  golden  harvest.  But  it 
behooves  us  to  caution  our  more  conservative 
brethren  of  the  inland  press,  sweltering  under 
Pittsburgh  soots,  or  hiding  down  in  the  torrid 
ravine  of  the  Ohio,  or  panting  beneath  the  arid 
air  of  Western  prairies,  lest  they  take  our 
words  too  seriously,  and  allow  their  sanguine¬ 
ous  circulation  to  be  unduly  hastened  thereby. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  . 

We  last  week  published  Prof.  William  Henry 
Green’s  review  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs’  recent 
articles  on  the  Old  Testament  Revision.  Occu¬ 
pying  our  most  conspicuous  columns,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  writer’s  name,  it  was  unnec¬ 
essary  to  call  attention  to  it  in  order  to  secure 
its  perusal  and  respectful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  rejoinder  of  Prof.  Briggs, 
which  we  give  this  week.  And  we  only  refer 
to  it  because  it  has  been  crowded  over  from  the 
first  to  the  second  page.  Thus  far  this  discus¬ 
sion  has  greatly  interested  learned  readers 
and  Bible  students  generally. 

Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  died  at  Aix-les-Bains, 
France,  on  July  ■20th,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Elisha  Litch¬ 
field,  and  was  born  in  Adelphi,  Onondaga 
county,  this  State,  in  the  year  1815.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1832.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  lawyer,  but  was  early  absorbed  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  western 
railroads  and  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
thereby  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  As  many 
are  aware,  he  founded  the  astronomical  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  known 
as  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  and  which  Dr. 
Peters  has  since  honorably  distinguished 
throughout  the  scientiSc  world. 

Victor  Hugo’s  egotism  was  an  ever  present 
quality,  and  we  accordingly  find  it  in  his  final 
directions  for  the  publication  of  his  literary 
remains.  His  will  directs  that  all  his  writings 
shall  be  published.  The  fact  that  some  of 
them  were  left  in  an  incomplete  and  even  frag¬ 
mentary  condition,  is  not  to  be  considered. 
They  are  all  alike  the  emanations  of  his  genius, 
and  must  hence  be  given  to  the  public,  and  go 
on  the  shelves  of  libraries  to  benefit  posterity. 
He  appoints  Messieurs  Meurice,  Vacquerie, 
and  Lefevre  his  literary  executors,  and  directs 
them  to  publish  first  those  of  his  unpublished 
works  that  are  left  in  a  state  of  completion ; 
secondly,  his  unfinished  works;  and  finally, 
all  his  sketches  and  fragments.  He  assigns  to 
the  executors,  as  remuneration  for  their  labor, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  on  completed 
works,  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  unfinished 
works,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  sketches  and 
fragments ;  they  have,  however,  determined  to 
perform  the  work  without  remuneration,  deem¬ 
ing  it  glory  enough  to  be  associated  thus  with 
one  of  France’s  immortals. 

Something  new  under  the  sun,  and  prophetic 
of  the  still  closer  ties  and  sympathies  of  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples,  is  announced  to  take  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  next,  Aug.  4th.  Solicited  thereto  by 
a  committee  composed  of  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  and  other  of  our  citizens  temporarily  in 
London,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bradley,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  has  consented  to  a  service  in 
that  venerable  and  monumental  structure  me¬ 
morial  of  our  illustrious  American  General. 
That  this  favor,  hitherto  unprecedented;  has 
been  yielded  heartily,  and  not  at  all  by  con¬ 
straint  of  pressure,  would  seem  to  be  made 
certain  by  the  further  announcement  that  the 
Dean  and  Dr.  Farrar  will  take  chief  parts  in 
the  service,  the  latter  delivering  an  address. 
The  service  will  occur  on  the  day  and  at  the 
nominal  hour  that  the  remains  reach  Albany, 
where  they  are  to  lie  in  state.  It  is  already 
certain  that  Westminster  Abbey  will  be  crowd¬ 
ed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  representative  of  the  realm. 


Matters  seem  to  be  taking  on  a  rather  more 
peaceful  aspect  in  Central  Asia.  The  Moscow 
Gazette  in  an  article  “  reported  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Czar,’’ sets  forth  that  Russia 
has  reached  the  limits  to  which  she  desires  to 
go,  and  that  the  Government  considers  its  ad- 
er  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  July ’26, 
Vances  in  Central  Asia  at  an  end.  Anoth- 
announces  that  Russia  will  agree  to  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury’s  proposition  to  retire  from  the  Zulficar 
Pass  on  the  condition  that  the  Afghans  shall 
be  restrained  from  occupying  the  positions 
evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops ;  while  a  still 
further  despatch  of  the  same  date  from  Brus¬ 
sels  announces  with  seeming  positiveness  that 
Russia  consents  to  a  frontier,  the  Afghan  side 
of  which  is  topographically  closed,  but  de¬ 
mands  a  well-defined  Russian  side  to  prevent 
Afghan  incursions.  Could  this  or  even  some 
other  basis  of  settlement  be  agreed  upon  by 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it  would  prove  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  the  peace-loving  world  beside. 
Should  events  confirm  what  the  Gazette  adds, 
viz :  that  Russia  fears  nothing  so  much  as  the 
condition  and  growth  of  an  unwieldy  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  Czar  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
solid  frontier,  within  which  progressive  works 
of  civilization  may  be  carried  on,  the  nations 
will  applaud  the  new  departure. 

We  recently  made  mention  that  the  Rev.  I. 
W.  Cochran  of  Mendham,  N.  J.,  was  about  to 
suspend  his  labors  there,  and  betake  himself 
to  Minnesota  for  imperative  reasons  of  health. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  place  is  to  be 
filled,  indeed  is  already  filled,  for  the  contem¬ 
plated  year  of  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  James 
Carter,  a  graduate  of  Union  Seminary  the 
present  year.  Laboring  with  the  church  at 
Glean  during  his  vacation  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and  be  is  now 
most  cordially  invited  to  Mendham.  It  is 


enough  to  say  for  him  that  he  is  a  worthy  son 
of  his  father,  the  widely  known  and  beloved 
Elder  Walter  Carter  of  this  city.  Mr.  Coch¬ 
ran’s  address  will  be  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 


“  NOT  CHARGEABLE.” 

In  chapter  vii.  of  the  Revised  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline,  provision  is  made  for  dropping  the 
names  of  church-members  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  without  process.  But  the  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  thus  purge  the  church  roll,  is 
confined  to  persons  “  not  chargeable  with  im¬ 
moral  conduct.’’ 

It  therefore  becomes  important  to  ascertain 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  last 
two  words  are  clear.  But  are  the  first  two 
equally  plain  ?  Webster  defines  the  word 
“  chargeable  ’’  as  follows :  “  1,  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  charged,  laid,  imposed,  or  imputed :  as  a 
duty  chargeable  on  iron ;  a  fault  chargeable  to 
a  man.  2,  Subject  to  be  charged  or  accused: 
as  revenues  chargeable  with  a  claim ;  a  man 
chargeable  with  murder.’’  Evidently  if  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  “not  chargeable’’  means 
not  “capable  of  being  charged,  laid,  imposed, 
or  imputed,’’  there  is  no  one  to  w’hom  the 
words  can  apply,  for  the  most  eminent  saint  is 
“capable”  of  being  charged  with  immoral 
conduct.  No  man  can  escape  the  liability  to  a 
charge,  whatever  his  life  may  be.  Any  one 
can  bring  a  charge  of  immoral  conduct  against 
any  other  man,  so  that  every  member  of  a 
church  is  “  chargeable  with  immol^  conduct  ” 
in  this  sense.  There  is  nothing  to  i>if^vent  such 
a  charge  being  made,  should  any  Choc^e  to 
make  it.  X 

The  second  definition  is  not  very  different. 
“Subject  to  be  charged”  probably  m6ans 
“justly  chargeable.”  The  word  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  If  then  it  does  not  mean  lia¬ 
ble  to  charge,  or  capable  of  being  charged,  it 
must  mean  “justly  chargeable,”  rightly  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  a  charge.  But  there  is  a  difficulty 
here.  How  can  It  be  known  whether  a  certain 
person  is  justly  “chargeable  with  immoral 
conduct  ”  without  due  trial  ?  But  the  object 
of  chapter  vii.  is  to  provide  for  discipline  with¬ 
out  trial. 

Evidently  then  the  phrase  practically  means 
nothing  in  this  connection.  If  it  be  said  to 
mean  “capable  of  being  charged,”  it  applies 
to  no  church-member  on  earth.  If  it  means 
“justly  chargeable,”  there  is  no  way  of  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  the  charge  be  just,  except  by 
regular  trial,  which  it  is  here  intended  to  avoid. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  a  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  in  using  the  permission  given  in  section 
vii.  to  purge  the  church  rolls.  Would  not  the 
words  “  Not  formally  charged  with  immoral 
conduct,”  better  meet  the  case  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  as  to  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  phrase.  Cavuga. 


DEATH  OF  A  PROMISING  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

Frank  C!oan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  W.  and  Sarah  P.  Goan  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
died  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  brief  visit  to  friends,  on  Wednesilay,  the  loth 
instant. 

The  death  of  this  most  excellent  and  promising 
young  man  has  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  hearts 
of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Bom  in  Persia,  where  for  thirty  years  his  parents 
occupied  the  mission  field,  on  the  groat  plain  of 
Orooniiah,  just  beneath  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  he 
had  but  lately  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year,  j 
and  was  in  the  full  (lush  and  vigor  of  early  man¬ 
hood.  Extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a 
broad  and  liberal  education  and  wide  experience 
among  men  in  this  and  other  lands,  had  fitted  and 
matureil  him  for  his  lifivwork  to  a  rare  degree, 
while  his  warm  and  kindly  heart,  his  generous 
temperament  and  amiability  of  disposition,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

After  his  gmd  nation  at  Princeton  in  1884,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  H.  Lyle  Smith,  and  at  the  Coiloge  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  in  this  city  his  intense  applica¬ 
tion  to  his  studios  during  the  last  year  had  no 
small  effect  in  so  undermining  his  health  that  he 
reatlily  yielded  to  the  illness  which  caused  his 
death.  Rarely  fitted  to  live,  he  was  also  well-fit¬ 
ted  to  die,  and  the  memory  of  his  purity  and  be.au- 
ty  of  character  and  unfeigned  and  unobtrusive  pi¬ 
ety,  will  long  cheer  those  to  whom  his  cai:ly  loss 
comes  with  a  crushing  force. 

Tlie  blow  is  rendered  doubly  sore  to  his  widowed 
mother  by  the  fact  that  her  sole  remaining  son,  al¬ 
ready  con  secrated  to  the  ministry,  was  under  ap¬ 
pointment  and  felt  constrained  to  sail  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  •25th  inst.,  for  Pereia,  to  take  up  the  work 
laiil  down  by  his  parents  in  the  missions  of  that 
far-off  land. 


THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  interested  in  thb 
story  told  in  The  Evangelist  a  week  or  two  since 
of  a  favorite  dog,  and  who  have  so  kindly  inquired 
after  “  poor  Ned,”  will  rejoice  with  us  that  we  are 
able  to  give  better  news  of  him.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  we  were  in  despair,  he  began  to  mend, 
as  if  he  had  passoil  the  crisis  of  a  fever ;  his  par¬ 
oxysms  of  rage  ceased ;  and  his  eye  that  was  blood¬ 
shot  and  fierce  resumeil  its  natural  color  and  gen¬ 
tleness.  This  marked  change  was  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  prescription  of  a  friend  who  had  had 
experience  in  such  cases.  As  soon  as  he  became 
quiet,  he  was  no  longer  kept  chained,  but  set  free; 
and  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  been  estranged 
from  the  family,  ho  crept  to  our  feet,  and  looked 
up  pleadingly  as  if  asking  to  be  forgiven.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  long.  We  were  so  happy  to  have 
him  back  again,  that  we  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  trieii  by  every  gentle  art  to  win  his  con¬ 
fidence,  to  which  he  responded  as  a  good  dog 
should.  Of  course  we  have  our  fears  lest  his  for¬ 
mer  moods  may  return,  but  thus  far  we  feel  that 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  he  is  on  the  way  to 
entire  recovery.  The  Incident  teaches  a  lesson  for 
the  treatment  not  only  of  poor  dumb  creatures^ 
but  of  human  beings.  How  often  faults  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  pure  “  ugli¬ 
ness,”  really  come  from  disease,  from  intense  suf¬ 
fering,  which  produces  an  Irritability  which  can 
hardly  be  controlled.  Such  irritation  is  not  to  be 
met  with  anger  or  with  punishment,  but  witlathe 
utmost  gentleness.  It  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  bo  treated  with  soothing  preparations 
which  may  quiet  the  unstrung  nerves,  and  restore 
health  to  body  and  mind.  Wherefore  let  us  all, 
men  and  dogs,  be  very  patient  with  one  another's 
infirmities,  and  so  live  in  love  and  peace  forever¬ 
more  ! 

Archdeacon  Crowther,  a  negro,  describes  the 
opening  of  a  new  iron  church  at  Nembc  on  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  was  liberal.  There  was  in  cash  £9  ITs.  8d., 
and  the  following  in  kind ;  nine  pieces  Madras 
cloth,  106  fathoms  cloth,  thirty-five  handkerchiefs, 
one  piece  silk,  107  reels  thread,  three  bars  soap, 
eleven  pipes,  seven  heads  tobacco,  one  padlock, 
four  paper  needles,  one  pair  scissors. 

This  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1885 — and  this  an 
item  in  the  New  England  State  of  Maine,  and 
comes  from  its  capital !  Reading  it,  we  think  of 
what  missionaries  to  India  have  written  regarding 
“heathen”  marriages:  “George  F.  Stedman,  40 
years  old,  of  Sebec,  was  married  a  few  days  ago  to 
Grace  Preble,  a  girl  of  11  years  living  In  the  same 
town.  The  Town  Clerk  at  first  refused  to  issue  a 
license,  but  the  consent  of  the  child’s  parents  be¬ 
ing  given,  no  legal  ground  for  refusal  remained, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
once.” 


TACATION— INTERMISSION. 

All  laborers  need  vacation;  but  does  vacation 
necessitate  an  entire  intermission  of  any  branch  of 
Church  work  ?  Is  it  not  better— the  cost  cannot  be 
large — for  the  trustees  to  engage  a  suitable  supply 
when  the  pastor  is  resting ;  and  then  to  keep  up 
the  usual  services,  though  the  attendance  may  be 
iess  than  at  other  periods  ?  The  church  people  do 
not  all  go  on  their  vacation  trips  at  the  same  time, 
and  many  never  go  at  all.  To  those  at  home  the 
usual  services  are  not  a  burden,  but  a  welcome 
respite  from  self  and  the  world,  and  a  wholesome 
change  from  the  dullness  and  monotony  always 
most  oppressive  to  those  who  abide  at  home  when 
others  are  away.  There  are  many  whose  con¬ 
sciences  protest  against  a  suspension  of  religious 
services.  While  there  is  to  many  a  temptation  to 
intermit,  to  the  more  earnest  such  relaxation 
seems  like  a  painful  surrender  and  dereliction 
from  duty.  There  may  be  something  in  the  old- 
fashioned  stability  and  sturdy  faithfulness  In  these 
things,  which  in  these  days  the  Church  is  surren¬ 
dering  too  readily.  It  may  be  that  new  ways  are 
not  best  ways,  and  that  changes  are  not  always 
Improvements. 

Besides  the  powers  of  evil  never  take  vacations ; 
they  never  intermit ;  they  never  seem  weary  in  ill- 
doing.  It  may  be  that  too  much  vacation  slumber 
will  invite  the  enemy  to  sow  tares,  whose  subse¬ 
quent  uprooting  must  cost  the  Church  an  added 
measure  of  painful  labor.  Church  machinery  is 
like  machinery  in  factories — if  it  is  run  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  profit,  still  it  is  better  for  the  machinery  to 
be  kept  running.  And  the  yoke  may  bo  made  easy, 
and  the  burden  light.  Let  the  minister  shorten 
his  sermon.  Let  the  Sunday-school  be  for  a  few 
Sabbaths  occupietl  by  a  brief  general  exercise  on 
the  lesson,  conducted  by  the  superintendent  or  his 
assistants,  while  the  teachers  are  resting.  Let  the 
choir  take  a  vacation,  and  the  congregation  do  all 
the  singing  in  their  absence,  and  thus  become  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  do  a  portion  of  it  all  the  time.  Let 
the  prayer-meeting  be  abbreviatetl  by  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  prayers  and  testimonies — a  process  that 
would  not  be  unwholesome  or  unprofitable  at  any 
season.  And  for  Sabbath  evening  services,  let  un¬ 
ion  meetings  and  praise  meetings  and  Bible-read- 
ings  take  the  place  of  the  usual  sermon. 

Howbeit  the  country  churches  have  a  tide  to 
stem.  When  every  city  pastor  says  “I  go  a  fish¬ 
ing,”  the  country  ministers  become  Infected  with 
Peter’s  recreation,  and  catch  up  their  rods  and 
lines  and  start.  And  when  our  village  churches 
read  of  city  churches,  prayer- meetings,  Sunday- 
schools,  societies  of  Christian  endeavor  shutting 
their  doors  one,  two,  or  three  months,  they  are 
apt  to  hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  out  of  fashion,  and  too  punctilious ; 
and  perhaps  fall  to  murmuring  under  the  stricter 
regime  to  which  they  have  been  subject.  And 
there  is  a  most  tempting  and  specious  plausibility 
in  the  trite  maxim  that  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  notwithstanding  the  work 
under  consideration  is  the  Lord’s.  No  pastor  be¬ 
lieves  in  vacations  more  thoroughly  than  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  nor  practices  what  he  preaches  with 
greater  “alacrity  and  delight.”  None  is  more 
willing  to  give  all,  down  to  the  humblest  layman, 
a  fair  chance  to  rest  and  sniff  ocean  breeze  and 
mountain  air ;  but  vacation  is  one  thing,  intermis¬ 
sion  is  another.  The  strings  of  a  piano  may  easily 
fall  below  concert  pitch,  but  it  Is  not  the  easiest 
imaginable  task  to  get  them  back  again.  Rust  as 
well  as  rest  may  be  the  result  of  suspended  activi¬ 
ty.  A.  Pabke  B. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  there 
were  over  1500  teachers  present  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  New¬ 
port. 

The  friends  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady 
seem  to  regard  it  as  settled  almost,  that  Dr.  Duryea 
is  to  accept  its  presidency. 

Henry  Ketchum  Eaton,  son  of  Prof.  Daniel  C. 
Eaton  of  Yale  College,  accidentally  shot  himself  at 
South  Lyme,  July  16th,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
He  was  fond  of  ornithology,  and  while  out  hunting 
for  specimens  fell  upon  his  gun  and  it  discharged. 

The  New  West  Education  Commission  closed  its 
financial  year  July  1,  with  total  receipts  $49,576.22, 
which  is  $3,248.96  in  excess  of  the  previous  twelve 
months,  although  the  society  had  received  neither 
legacy  nor  large  giftsuch  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  some 
previous  years. 

Berea  College  in  Kentucky  was  founded  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  on  the  idea  of  obliterating  the 
color  line  in  education,  by  the  Rev.  Jolin  G.  Fee,  a 
native  Kentuckian  and  the  son  of  a  slave-holder, 
who  was  notwithstanding  (like  his  friend  Cassius 
M.  Clay)  a  radical  anti-slavery  man. 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  opened  for 
its  seventh  year  July  15th,  Prof.  Harris,  Miss  Pea¬ 
body,  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  other  lights  being  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Mr.  Alcott  is  ill,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
he  may  bo  able  to  be  present  more  or  less  during 
the  session.  The  two  topics  for  discussion  are 
Goethe’s  Genius  and  Work,  and  Is  Polytheism  the 
Legitimate  Outcome  of  Modern  Science  ? 

Miss  Cleveland’s  new  book  is  Issued  simultane¬ 
ously  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  consists 
largely  of  lectures  prepared  originally  for  the  El¬ 
mira  Female  College.  Miss  Cleveland  was  in  New 
York  lately  on  matters  connected  with  her  picture, 
which  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  she  consent¬ 
ed  to  have  taken  for  use  with  others  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Ladies  of  the  White  House.”  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  picture  has  been  struck 
off  in  large  quantities  and  offered  for  sale,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  which  she  has  decided  objections. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Frink  has  resigned  the  chair  of  elo¬ 
cution  and  English  literature  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  oratory  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  His  labors  will,  however,  not  begin  in  his 
new  position  until  the  second  ternl  of  the  CJbllege 
year.  This  will  give  time  for  a  trip  abroad,  and 
Prof.  Frink  expects  to  sail  July  ‘29th  in  the  City  of 
Rome. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Bunting,  D.D.,  for  about  two 
years  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Rome,  Ga.,  has  been  released  from  that  relation  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Cherokee,  in  order  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  financial  agency  of  the  Southwestern 
University  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  to  complete,  if 
possible,  the  endowment  of  that  institution.  He  is 
expected  to  remove  to  Clarksville  in  September. 

Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  who  has  just  been  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Cornell  University,  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Michigan  University, 
and  an  officer  in  the  Col%regational  Church  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  is  In  early  middle  life,  and 
his  whole  experience  is  in  the  line  of  things  which 
awaits  him  at  Ithaca. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  splendid  college  building 
in  process  of  erection  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  has 
just  been  laid  and  with  evidences  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  this  grand  synodical  enterprise. 

The  trustees  of  Westminster  College,  July  14th, 
unanimously  elected  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Reoser,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Sacred  Literature, 
thus  enlarging  its  curriculum  and  its  teaching 
force.  This  Is  the  first  step  in  the  plan  of  coSpera- 
tion  of  the  North  and  South  Synods  of  Missouri, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  this  arrangement,  the  salary  Is 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  Northern  Synod.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Reaser  was  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville 
in  its  prosperous  days  and  then  established  a  good 
reputation  as  a  teacher.  Westminster  College  is 
situated  not  far  from  St.  Louis.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
it  is  not  within  the  city  limits.  It  would  then 
be  cherished  and  helped  as  a  local  as  well  as  a 
denominational  institution.  It  is  very  poor  policy 
to  place  a  struggling  institution  a  little  one  side 
from  public  observation.  The  adage  “Out  of 
sight  out  of  mind,”  applies  in  all  such  cases,  and 
works  lose  and  discouragement. 
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artflV  towards  the  recessed  pulpit.  It  is  seated  with  im- 

WWM  IO^I|WVa||aw*  proved  foldingchairs  placed  in  circular  rows.  The 
*  •  organ  and  choir  are  in  the  comer  at  the  left  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND.  pulpit  and  facing  the  entrance,  which  is  in  the 

Gkxenwich. — Eev.  J.  H.  Hobbs  was  instalied  of  the  room  diagonallv  opposite.  The 

pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Green-  arched  ceiling  is  covered  with  thin  ^ards,  which 
wlch,  Ot.,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  22.  manner  of  its  approach  to  the  walls  and 

Sermon  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Vail  of  Stamford.  The  the  general  proportions  of  the  room,  leaves  nothing 
other  parts  of  service  were  conduct^  by  Rev.  ^  J*®  d^ired  in  the  matter  of  acou^stics.  At  the 
Messrs.  Waller,  Phraner,  Evans,  and  Bromfield.  *iack  of  the  auditorium  and  separated  from  it  by 
The  new  pastor — ^the  son  of  an  honored  father  who  panels  hung  on  weighte,  is  the  Sunday-school  and 
gave  hie  life  V>  the  missionary  cause — enters  upon  ’ecture  room,  40  f^t  by  30,  which  can  be  used  as 
nis  new  charge  under  very  auspicious  circum-  enlargement  of  the  main  r®®™,  in  the  most 
j  r  convenient  place  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker,  in- 

’  NEW  YORK  creasing  the  seating  capacity  to  500.  Three  large 

„  _  .I.V  ^  \  .  T>_  1 _ .  •  and  several  smaller  windows  filled  with  stained 

New  Citt.— The  Central  ^esbjlerian  gjg^gg  afford  light  and  ventilation.  The  painting 

Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson  is  pas-  and  windows  and  carpet  harmonize  pleasantly.  A 
tor,  ^11  be  open  for  serviw  <m  Sabbath  mommgs  njoj-g  beautiful  and  comfortable  house  of  worship 
(at  eleven  ®  clock)  Au^  M,  ^  and  16th.  The  j<.  hard  to  find. 

Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  Beimt,  Syria,  will 

preach  on  the  first  named  day,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  MISSOURI. 

Erdman,  D.D.,  of  Morristown  on  the  9th  and  16th.  Hamilton. — That  pastor  of  ripe  experience,  the 

The  Central  Church  is  in  West  Fifty-seventh  street  Bev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  aidetl  his 
near  Broadway,  and  is  a  very  attractive  sanctuary  Hamilton  neighbor.  Rev.  H.  M.  Rogers,  on  the  sec- 
in  all  its  appointments.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  ond  Sunday  of  July.  He  writes  thus  to  the  St. 
is  now  on  his  vacation.  Louis  Evangelist  of  the  occasion  :  On  the  two  pre- 

Harfeiw.— Three  neighboring  churches,  the  Har-  vious  Sabl»aths  Pastor  Rogers  had  preached  on  the 
lem  First  Presb^rian,  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  duty  of  parents  to  consecrate  their  children  in  the 
and  the  Pilgrim  Congregational,  unite  for  services  sacrament  of  baptism.  His  sermons  took  effect, 
during  July  and  August,  being  supplied  by  the  and  as  I  gave  an  invitation  for  all  parents  who 
Rev.  Drs.  W.  H.  Roberts  of  Princeton  and  Charles  were  ready  to  present  their  children,  to  do  so  after 
E.  Knox  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  the  reading  of  the  Scriptural  lesson,  five  children 

„  .  „  ,  were  brought  forward,  their  pastor  and  wife  lead- 

The  Pbesbytebt  of  (Columbia  met  in  Himson  jjjg  way.  Among  them  was  a  pair  of  twins. 
July  16  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Rev.  _F.  G.  phey  were  the  first  children  baptized  in  that  con- 
Coan,  a.  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery,  who  with  his  grogation  during  the  pastorate  of  brother  Rogers, 
wife  sails  this  week  for  Persia  as  a  missionary  of  scene  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
our  Board.  The  examinatiqn  of  the  c^didate  be-  sermon  from  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  delivered  to  a  full 

ing  sustained,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyte^,  house  with  marked  attention,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
Rev^  George  C.  Yeisley  offering  the  prayer  of  ordi-  observed  with  solemn  interest.  It  was  good 
nation,  and  Rev.  Dn  Howard  delivering  the  cha^e  there.  The  congregation,  under  the  faithful 

to  the  e^nge^t.  Owing  to  sudden  sickne^  in  his  ichors  of  brother  Rogers  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
^mily,  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  fj-oni  house  to  house,  are  blessed  to  the  gathering 
Board,  who  had  expect^  to  preach  the  seraon  on  qj  interested  people.  The  evening  service  at 
the  occasion,  was  unable  to  be  present.  The  oroi-  eight  o’clock  was  well  attended,  and  there  were 
nation  services,  conduct^  in  the  presence  of  a  those  present  who  seemed  not  far  from  the  point 
small  ^mpany  of  the  friends  of  the  candidate,  qj  turning  at  God’s  reproof,  and  we  trust  ere  long 
^  peculiar  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  upon  them. 


The  sad  news  had  been  received  on  the  morning  of 

the  dav  of  the  ordination,  of  the  death  at  Wheel-  MINNESOTA, 

ing,  Va.,  of  Frank  Ckian,  a  younger  brother  of  Willmab  (Kandiyohi  county,  Minn.,)  is  soon  to 
the  candidate.  This  young  man,  a  recent  gradu-  be  the  postoffice  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  'T.  Burnley, 
ate  of  Princeton,  had  been  his  brother’s  compan-  late  of  Seniiett,  N.  Y.  He  has  received  a  call  to 
ion  at  Wooster  and  Princeton,  and  the  relationship  the  church  there,  and  expects  to  enter  upon  his  la- 


between  the  two  was  peculiarly  close  and  tender,  bors  the  1st  of  September 
Grief  for  the  death  of  this  brother,  whose  many  thi;' 

manly  and  noble  qualities  endeared  him  to  all,  THE  PACIF 

added  the  consecrating  touch  of  sorrow  to  the  lay-  Walla  Walla. — The  F 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Walla  Walla. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 


ing  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  wid-  of  this  historic  place  in  Washington  Territory,  is 
owed  mother  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  (3oan  was  preparing  a  meat  and  substantial  brick  structure,  fifty  by 
for  the  speedy  departure  of  her  son  to  the  mission-  eighty  fpet,  with  audience- room,  lecture-room,  and 
field,  when,  on  the  day  of  his  formal  consecration  pastor’s  study.  The  eligible  corner  lot  on  which 
to  his  life-work,  she  heard  that  her  younger  son  it  stands  cost  $1938,  and  the  building  itself,  fur- 
was  called  away  from  earth.  With  a  Christian  nished,  $7,5(X).  The  Rev.  Robert  Boyd  writes  us 
resignation  that  was  more  than  heroic,  she  bore  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  work,  dating,  how- 
her  great  sorrow.  She  has  the  sympathy  of  the  ever,  from  Wallula,  where  he  was  awaiting  the 
entire  Church  in  her  bereavement,  as  years  ago,  east-bound  train.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  a 
when  laboring  in  Persia  with  her  husband,  the  late  photograph  of  the  Walla  Walla  church.  Its  pitch- 
Rev.  G.  W.  Coan,  she  had  its  interest  and  re.spect.  ed  roof,  gothic  windows,  and  shapely  tower,  give 
Dubham. — Many  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  8-  favorable  impression  of  Northwestern  taste, 
recent  severe  illness  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bolng  of  Its  history,  and  much  beside,  is  on  this  wise: 
Durham,  N.  Y.  He  was  stricken  down  with  apo-  _  f 'K^t  years  ago  three  young  gradual^  of  old 
plexy  about  the  first  of  March  last,  but  has  since  Princeton  College  and  Seminary  met  in  Pittsburg 
recovered  much  of  his  strength.  We  trust  that  he  ®®d  together  starteil  for  the  far  West  as  missiona- 
may  yet  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  before  his  people  under  ^mmission  of  the  Horae  Board.  Good  i 

ae  aforetime,  in  comfortable  health  and  strength.  great  Dr.  Dickson  had  set  our  faces  towards  | 

~  ,  i.  •  .  1  A.  A.  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  At  Fort  Wayne  a 

incident  occurred  at  classmate,  the  Rev.  Robert  McNiece.  joined 

the  North  Church  last  Sunday  evening.  Just  be-  ^  ^  delightful  journey  we  had  to  Salt  Lake 

fore  service  w^  to  ^mmence,  a  note  was  handed  ^  ^ 

to  theater,  ^v.  Peter  Lindsay,  from  the  treas-  McNiece  duly  initiated  in  his  new  field  of  labor, 
urer  of  the  tr^tees  which  w^  found  to  contam  a  ^  valuable  ser- 

gift  of  $100  from  the  church  as  an  acknowl^g-  rendered  to  our  Church  an.l  the  cause  of 

mentof  the  pastors  faithful  sei^dces,  and  a  help  Christ,  in  Mormondom,  by  this  worthy  servant, 
to^rd  vacation  expemses  It  is  an  occasion  for  ;  j, 

K  ®  .  tinued  across  the  conti^nt  to  San  Francisco, 

tho^  of  the  church,  have  been  so  succe^ful  as  to  ^  northward  by  ocean  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  at 

r^der  possibie  this  generous  token.  It  is  a  young  Columbia.  After  ••oming  inland 

but  prosperous  church.  .  .  _  .  .  .  .  . .  .  . 


by  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  to  Poit- 


Gekeva. — Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  who  has  supplied  iand,wefoundWe8ternOregonandWesternWa.sh- 
this  church  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  ington  compare tiveiy  well  explored,  and  many 
^Nelson,  takes  his  vacation  at  Hemlock  Lake,  where  Presbyterian  missions  establishetl,  and  a  few  self- 
he  will  share  the  society  and  hospitality  of  his  bro-  sustaining  churches.  Our  next  objective  point  was 
(ther,  Eev.  L.  H.  Morey  of  Seneca  Falls,  who  owns  Walla  Walla,  a  central  point  in  the  country  known 


|a  cottage  at  that  place  of  resort. 


as  the  great  basin  of  the  Columbia  River,  and 


I  Savannah. — Rev.  E.  B.  Fisher,  formerly  pastor  about  250  miles  east  of  Portland.  Soon  after 
'of  this  church,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  reaching  this  place  we  separated.  Rev.  E.  N.  Con- 
^a  church  near  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  county,  dit  remained  in  the  new  field.  Rev.  T.  M.  Boyd 

£, _ _  ,  ...  went  south  into  Southern  Idaho,  while  I  went  north 

SoDU8.-W  th  commendab  e  promptness  this  into  a  hornet’s  nest  in  the 

church  has  rais^  a  special  collation  ®f  some  $75  Nez  Perc*  outbreak  by  Chief  Joseph’s 

toward  the  indebtedness  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  ^  discovered  here  and  there  a  PresbV 

BoaMs  If  other  churches  do  proportionated  well 

no  organization  of  our  denomination 
^  n  ®  handsome  white  settlers  in  ait  this  vast  region 

nest-egg  will  ^  ®*‘®I  ®I  I^e  Cascade  Mountains  and  west  of  Mon- 

Burg^  and  Elder  E.  K.  Hitchcock  have  issued  an  preaching  in  Walia  Walla  for  a  few 

to  all  the  churches  of  Lyons  Pri'sbytery  for  gabbaths,  brother  Condit  wrote  me  that  owing  to 
mmilar  contributions.  JU  jigalth  he  must  go  to  Western  Oregon,  whore 

Buffalo. — The  last  Lafayette-street  Monthly  there  was  less  dust  and  heat  than  hero,  and  re- 
has  a  model  list,  or  roll,  of  the  members  of  that  quested  me  to  come  and  try  to  work  up  an  organ- 
church  and  congregation.  The  names  are  arranged  ization.  I  did  so,  and  have  continued  until  yes- 
alphabetically,  and  also  grouped  as  to  families,  terday,  June  28.  In  November,  1877,  the  first 
and  each  name  is  followed  by  p.,  L,  or  c.,  signify-  church  was  organized  in  Walla  Walla.  That  was 
ing  that  they  were  received  by  profession,  letter,  or  the  beginning  of  a  Presbytery,  and  now  wo  have 
are  members  of  the  congregation  only.  Tlie  street  not  only  several  organizations,  but  nine  new  sanc- 
number  is  added  in  each  case,  and  corrections  in-  tuaries,  the  largest  and  best  of  which  is  the  one  in 
vlted.  This  in  order  to  a  correct  \i8iting  list,  which  I  have  been  so  greatly  interested  of  late. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  Green,  has  been  preaching  during  a  number  of  your  readers  have  also  be(*n  interest- 
the  Summer  months  thus  far,  but  now  enters  upon  ed  in  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  them  it  is  the  finest 
his  vacation.  Protestant  sanctuary  in  all  Eastern  Oregon,  Wash- 

NEW  JERSEY.  ington  Territory,  or  Idaho  Territory;  but  better 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bloomfield.— The  Rev.  V.  LeRoy  Lockwood,  still,  it  is  nearly  free  from  debt.  On  the  day  be- 
D.D.,  having  moved  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  fore  yesterday,  one  gentleman  gave  us  fifty  dollars 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  his  correspondents  will  please  towards  the  building;  another  fifty,  and  another 
address  him  accordingly.  one  hundred.  At  the  end  of  my  last  commission- 

T>  TTT.li.  TT  TT.  L  .  ,  cd  ycsr  (Muj' 15)  I  rcsigncd,  wlth  thc  inteiition  of 

Plainfield.  The  Rev.  William  R.  Richaids  of  returning  East  for  a  few  months  at  least.  We 
the  Crescent-avenue  Prosbjtenan  Church,  Plain-  i^^ve  the  church  united  and  a  field  big  with  oppor- 
field,  m^e  an  i^ent  appeal  to  his  people  July  12th  tunities  for  doing  good,  and  with  prospects  fuli  of 
for  “a  tlmnk-offering  to  help  cancel  the  debt  of  promise  for  great  usefulness  in  a  community  pop- 
the  Bowd  of  Home  Missions,  aM  in  r^ponse  the  uIqus  and  intelligent.  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the 
sum  of  $l,061^wa8  received.  This  church  had  uniform  and  universal  good  will  which  has  accom- 
given  over  $1,000  for  Home  Missions  during  the  panied  me  here  during  these  eight  years  in  the  far 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fobt  Gay. — This  place,  in  Wayne  county,  was 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Rev.  T.  Hanscome  Legare,  one  of  the  well 


vislt^  by  a  committee  of  toe  Presbyteiy  of  West  known  South  Carolina  family  of  that  name,  died 
Virginia  on  July  14,  and  a  church  of  eighteen  mem-  at  Orangeburg  in  that  State  about  11  o’clock  on 
here  oreanized^on  July  15.  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley  and  tjjg  morning  of  July  10th,  as  he  sat  with  notes  and 
Elder  John  ^  .  ^ntz  of  Charlwton  act^  as  the  concordance  studying  his  Bible.  Although  an  in- 
committM,  which  was  appoint^  l^t  April.  Two  valid  from  early  youth,  he  had  reached  the  full 
re  ling  elders  were  cho^n  Ro^rt  D.  Bell  and  age  of  seventy-five  years.  The  Christian  Observer 

says:  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  children  of 
calM  to  the  pulpR  till  Presb^erj-  meete  in  Thomas  Legare  of  Charleston,  an  elder  of  old  Cir- 

Septem^r.  There  is  a  fioiMshing  Sunday-schiml  cuiar  Church,  one  of  a  name  synonymous  with 
of  nearly  100  in  connection  with  the  new  church ;  Presbyterian  and  State  history  since  1696.  Two 
a^a  prayer-ni^roting  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  every  listers  survive  him,  whose  ages  are  eiglity-one  and 
W  ednesiia.v  night.  They  hope  soon  to  build  a  church  eighty-three.  Mr.  Legare  was  one  of  the  class  of 
®®*“*®‘  OHin  Yale,  was  elected  valedictorian,  and  being 

utterly  prostrated  in  advance  of  the  completion  of 
PoBTSMOUTH. — The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Sehwabe  the  se-ssion,  was  sent  home  to  recruit.  So  high  was 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  German  Presbyte-  the  appreciation  put  on  his  attainments  that  his 
rian  Church  at  this  place  by  the  Presbytery  of  degree  was  sent  to  him  as  a  compliment.  He  had 
Portsmouth  on  July  23.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Park  pre-  charge  (after  taking  a  seminary  course  at  Colum- 
slded  and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions;  bia) of  the  Aiken  Church,  located  on  John’s  Island, 
Eev.  J.  Concet  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  H.  C!al-  then  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  He  preached  amid  much 
houn  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt  the  bodily  pain,  and  broke  down  three  times  to  such 
P«®ple.  an  extent  that  absolute  rest  was  enforced  by  his 

Mr.  Bees  Edvards  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  physician.  During  a  period  of  about  twenty-five 
Church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  duly  examined,  y®are  he  was  in  the  pulpit  whenever  his  health 
and  presented  the  parts  of  trial  required  by  “  the  permitted.  ^  alive  was  he  to  the  grand  privilege. 
Book,”  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  ®®  imbued  with  its  sacredness,  that  when  prevent- 
the  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth  on  July  23.  ®d  from  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  his  home 

Wellston.-A  new  church  was  organized  by  a  T friend 
committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth  pre-  ‘^^•^res  that  fulij  five  h®ure  of  each  day  for  over 
riously  appointed  for  this  purpose,  in  Weliston,  ^’®®ty  years  wm  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Jackson  county,  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  He  seem^  at  times  (though  of  a  nature  sympa- 

and  toe  election  of  four  elders  and  three  trustees,  tender  as  a  woman)  to  forget  the  dear- 

and  duly  reported  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  communion  he  held 

this  Presbytery  held  in  Portsmouth  July  23,  and  Saviour.  He  ®®uld  not  be  persuatl^  to 

its  name  enrolled  f"^^®  “"J  *'^“®  ^  study  other  than  his  Bible. 

„  It  was  his  companion  from  morn  to  eve  save  a  few 

UIEUIUAN.  minutes  glance  at  the  newspapers,  that  he  might 


MICHIGAN. 


Cabo. — Three  years  ago  on  Sunday,  July  19th,  see  what  God  was  bringing  to  pass  in  the  worhl  of 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell  began  bis  latmrs  in  his  pres-  to-daj’. 


ent  charge.  The  event  was  duly  noted  by  a  com¬ 
memorative  discourse  which  set  forth  these  facts : 


Revival. — Wilmore  is  on  the  Cincinnati  South¬ 
ern  railroad  in  Kentucky,  half  way  from  Lexing- 


There  have  been  added  to  the  church  during  this  ton  to  Danville.  There  is  a  handsome  new  Pres- 
period  36;  average  attendance  on  worehip  three  byterian  Church,  erected  by  the  aid  of  the  churches 
years  ago  40,  and  at  the  pre^nt  time  70;  loss  to  jn  Nicholasville  and  Troy.  It  is  an  enterprise  of 
toe  congregation  by  removes  from  town  40;  by  Rev.  Russell  Cecil,  assist^  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Simrall. 
deaths  4;  resident  membership  »5;  the  contribu-  They  had  conducted  the  meeting  up  to  Friday, 
tions  for  benevolent  objects  for  the  past  three  July  10th,  when  Dr.  Guerrant  came.  Up  to  that 
years  aggregate  S2to,  ^  a^lnst  $55  for  the  three  time  forty-four  had  joined  the  church.  Dr.  Guer- 
years  previous ;  while  $8w  has  been  8^‘nt  for  im-  mnt  a  week  later  baptized  twenty-five— from  the 
provements  on  the  church  building.  The  member-  qIjJ  nian  of  three-seore  to  the  child  of  twelve.  The 
ship  is  in  good  working  harmony,  and  looks  for-  congregations  still  overflow  the  house  and  crowd 
ward  to  a  bright  futur^  The  church  wm  orran-  the  aisles  and  vestibules;  and  many  sit  and  .stand 
ized  six  years  ago  last  Dec.  11,  with  a  roil  of  12.  around  the  church  and  listen  through  the  windows. 

ILLINOIS.  Anotheb  Revival.- Friendship  Church  in  the 

Nashville. — Dr.  Brookes  of  St.  Louis  preached  State  of  Alabama  being  without  a  “supply,”  the 
in  the  new  church  at  this  place  on  Sabbath,  June  P®'?;  H-  Richardson  and  W.  C.  Clark,  acting 
2l8t,  morning  and  evening,  and  what  constitutes  a  I®*"  Urosbytery ,  held  a  meeting  of  days  with  that 
variation  in  the  usual  routine,  was  toe  fact  that  the  P®®?!©.  during  which  there  were  seven  professions 
dedicatkm  seivioe  proper  did  not  take  place  until  ®I  I^^th — five  joining  the  church.  A  most  touch- 
the  dose  of  toe  second  service,  and  when  it  was  scene  was  the  presentation  together  on  the  last 
known  that  the  debt  of  $18(K)  with  which  the  day  ‘lay  ®I  H>®  meeting  of  a  gray-hairetl  man  and  a  lit- 
began  was  all  provided  for.  There  was  naturally  tie  girl.  Many  of  the  members  were  led  to  make 
much  rejoicing.  The  doxology  was  sung  with  a®^"^  resolutions  of  faith  and  duty.  Friendship 
fervor  by  all  present,  and  the  audience  included  Church  was  organized  this  month  ten  y^rs  ago, 
not  only  the  usual  congregation,  but  the  pastors  of  vrith  eleven  members.  There  are  now  thirty-three 
the  several  evangelical  churches  of  the  place  and  members. 


many  of  their  people.  The  former  had  aided  in 
the  services  during  the  day,  and  thus  the  clearing 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Boston. — The  Congregationalist  says 


of  a  church  and  grounds  that  bad  cost  $10,550  from  of  Gos^l  meetings  in  a  tent  pitched  upon  a  vacant 
all  debt,  seemed  a  fit  occasion  for  general  congrat-  lot  on  Union  Park  street,  was  begun  Sunday  even- 
ulation  and  thanksgiving.  The  church  is  thus  de-  ing,  July  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
scribed :  It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  setts  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Boston  Young 
and  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  good  taste.  The  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  several  of  the  | 
auditorium  is  57  feet  by  40,  with  floor  sloping  local  churches.  Rev.  E.  W.  Bliss,  who  conducted 


revival  services  in  the  Windsor  Theatre  two  years 
ago,  will  haye  charge  of  toe  enterprise,  being  as¬ 
sist^  by  prominent  clergymen  of  different  denom¬ 
inations.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  every  night  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  and  the  large  attendance  at  the 
opening  services  indicates  successful  results.” 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Db.  j.  G.  Johnson,  for  fifteen  years  of  Rutland, 
Vt.,  was  installed  over  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  New  London,  Conn.,  July  8th.  Drs. 
Seelye,  Walker,  Nelson  Millard,  Taylor,  and  Rev. 
E.  W.  Bacon,  participated  in  the  Impressive  ser¬ 
vices. 

Michigan. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough  preached  at 
Jackson  July  12th,  recounting  the  changes  in  city 
and  church  since  his  first  pastorate  began  in  1868, 
and  reviewing  the  growth  of  the  church  during  the 
eleven  years  of  his  ministry,  there  being  seven 
years  interim  between  his  first  and  second  pastor¬ 
ate.  He  has  received  429  into  membership,  and 
made  over  3300  pastoral  calls.  Dr.  Hough  sails 
to-day  (J uly  30)  for  an  extended  trip  through  North¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Vebmont. — July  15  the  Cornwall  church  held  a 
centennial  celebration,  which  lasted  from  10  in  the 
morning  untii  after  6  at  night,  and  was  attended 
by  people  from  all  the  country  around.  The  his¬ 
torical  address  was  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  M.  C.  Steb- 
bins.  Rev.  L.  H.  Blake  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  read 
a  poem,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Blake  of  Fitchburg  gave  an 
address.  Besides  these  two  sons  of  Cornwall,  cler¬ 
gymen  from  neighboring  towns,  and  one  or  two 
from  the  West,  took  part. 

St.  Louis. — Eight  cut  of  the  eleven  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastors  of  St.  Louis  and  their  families  pic¬ 
nicked  together  lately  at  Forest  Park.  Dr.  Post 
was  present,  and  was  naturally  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  this  large  and  increasing  flock.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  there  was  but  one  (Congregational 
church  in  the  city.  Now  there  are  eleven  churches 
and  four  mission  schools.  During  the  gathering 
the  Rev.  M.  Berbery  of  the  German  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  Gustavus  Holmqiiist  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  spoke  in  their  native  tongues. 

Bennington,  Vt. — The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Kimball 
occupied  his  pulpit  last  Sunday,  having  returned 
from  his  vacation  trip  West.  He  visited  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  Beloit,  (Galesburg,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  was  in  Chicago  during  the  street-car 
riots.  The  most  alarming  feature  of  that  small 
civil  war  was  the  fact  that  great  mirabers  of  the 
people,  even  of  those  most  incommoiled,  took  the 
side  of  the  rioters  and  supported  them  by  their 
moral,  or  rather  immoral  influence.  Dr.  Kimball 
filled  his  former  pulpit  in  Kansas  City  (that  of  the 
Second  Church)  two  Sabbaths,  and  found  the 
church  greatly  flourishing  under  its  pi  esent  pastor. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Newspapeb  Change. — Rev.  J.  R.  Brown,  D.D., 
late  editor  of  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  has 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Perrin  in  The  St. 
Louis  Observer,  and  .now  becomes  editor-in-chief 
of  that  paper. 

The  Boabd  of  Education  has  appointed  Rev. 
Jesse  S.  Grider  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  an  agent  to 
endow  the  Theological  Department  of  Cumberland 
University.  He  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

The  Synod  of  Missoubi. — The  Stated  Clerk  has 
announced  that  toe  next  session  of  the  Synod  will 
be  a  delegateil  body,  seven  Presbyteries  (a  majori¬ 
ty)  having  vote<i  approval. 

ROSWELL.  ELLSWORTH  MARVIKE. 

By  Rev.  Oliver  Crane,  D.D. 

Perhaps  no  name  has  been  more  widely  known 
and  honored  in,  or  more  intimately  associated 
with,  toe  settlement  and  growth  of  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  Valley  than  the  name  of  Deacon  Marvine,  who 
has  just  gone  to  his  rest  in  peace  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  after  a  brief  illness  of  brain- 
fever,  Induced  b3’  a  sudden  cold,  at  his  home  at 
Green  Ridge,  a  suburb  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  July  16th, 
1885.  His  funeral,  attended  by  a  very  large  con¬ 
course  from  Carbondale,  Scranton,  Pittston,  and 
elsewhere,  took  place  last  Sundaj-,  July  19th,  the 
services  being  participated  in  bj’  Ids  pastor.  Rev. 
N.  F.  Stahl  of  Green  Ridge  Presb^-terian  Church, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  of  Scranton,  Rev.  N.  G. 
Park,  D.D.,  of  Pittston,  and  Rev.  Oliver  Crane, 
D.D.,  his  former  pastor. 

For  over  fiftj’-three  j'cars  he  has  betni  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  esteemed  elder  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Master’s  service  for  over  fiftj'-six  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  rare  excellence  both  in  mind  and  charac¬ 
ter,  1ov»h1  and  rcvere<l  as  few  men  have  been  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  name  is  almost  a  synonym  of 
all  that  is  noble  in  manhood  or  estimable  in  gener¬ 
al  and  Christian  character  in  all  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  His  good  report  is  in  all  the  church¬ 
es,  and  his  loss  is  mourned  by  all  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  class  or  creed.  At  his  funeral  were  present 
members  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  all  with  one  accord  bore  testimony  by 
their  presence  and  evident  sincerity  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  in  which  he  was  held. 

He  was  a  man  of  whom  perhaps  as  appropriate¬ 
ly  as  of  any  living  man  it  could  be  said  “  in  him 
was  no  guile.” 

For  six  years  while  his  pastor  at  ('arbondale. 
Pa.,  from  1864  to  1870,  I  was  accustomed  to  lean 
on  him  as  on  no  other  man  for  advice  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  support  in  my  ministerial  labors,  and  loved 
and  revered  him  as  no  other.  He  was  a  man  of  as 
evenly  balanced  mind  and  character  as  I  ever 
knew — judicious  in  counsel,  uuswer\'ing  in  integri¬ 
ty,  firm  in  adherence  to  principle,  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  ministrations  in  afilletion,  a  man  whose 
presence  was  a  benison  anywhere,  and  whose 
prayers  were  a  bene<lietion,  and  so  felt  to  be  by  all 
who  ever  heard  them.  He  seemwl  to  be  nearer  to 
the  Master,  and  more  as  I  have  always  imagined 
the  beloved  disciple  John  was,  than  any  other 
whom  I  have  ever  known.  His  unction  and  pathos 
,  in  prayer  seemed  to  cariy  all  hearts  right  into  the 
’  presence  chamber  of  the  Holy  One,  and  make  one 
'  realize  the  privilege  of  prayer  and  the  rich  value 
of  the  promises,  for  his  faith  seemed  to  appropri¬ 
ate  those  promises  as  special,  everj’  one ;  and  as  a 
con8e<iuence,  many  through  his  instrumentality 
have  been  drawn  to  Jesus  to  become  stars  in  the 
crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  heaven. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  reunion  of  his  Young  Ladies’  Bi¬ 
ble  Class,  when  he  stated  that  all  who  had  been 
members  of  that  class  during  that  time  without  a 
single  exception  had  become  converted  and  united 
with  the  Church,  and  the  secret  of  the  result  was 
that  he  had  not  only  made  each  a  special  subject 
of  praj’er,  but  had  taken  opportunity  to  converse 
in  his  own  heart-touching  waj’  with  each  on  per¬ 
sonal  consecration. 

He  was  a  man  of  uncompromising  integrity  to 
principle,  and  could  brook  no  swerving  therefrom, 
even  in  seeming,  by  any  associated  with  him  and 
over  whom  he  could  exert  any  influence.  One  lit¬ 
tle  characteristic  incident  will  illustrate  this.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  temperance  movement,  he 
was  living  in  Carbondale  and  had  associated  his 
son  in  mercantile  business  with  himself.  A.  tem¬ 
perance  society  had  been  formed  there,  of  which 
he  and  his  son  had  been  enrolled  members.  One 
day  he  happened  to  be  glancing  over  the  pages  of 
the  secretary’s  book,  and  his  eye  caught  on  the 
roll  of  membership  the  name  of  his  son  with  a 
dark  ink-line  drawn  across  it,  as  if  an  intentional 
erasure.  Turning  quickly  to  his  son,  who  chanced 
to  be  standing  by,  he  with  a  firm,  decided  tone, 
said,  “  Henry,  did  you  do  that  ?  Did  you  draw 
that  ink-mark  over  your  name  on  that  roll  ?  ” 
Henry  knowing  his  father’s  words  had  meaning 
and  admitted  of  no  evasion,  answered  “  Yes  sir.” 
“Take  that  pen  at  once  and  write  your  name  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  that  roll,  or  to-morrow  the  firm  of  R.  E. 
Marvine  k  Son  is  dissolved,”  was  toe  father’s  un¬ 
compromising  response.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  Henry  did  as  his  father  demanded,  and  never 
again  attempted  to  tamper  with  what  he  knew  to 
be  his  father’s  unswerving  adherence  to  principle. 

The  memory  of  Deacon  Marvine  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  known  him,  but 
most  tenderly  and  sacredly  in  the  hearts  of  God’s 
people  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  He  was  a  good 
man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  callo<l  to  his  reward 
as  a  sheaf  fully  ripe  for  the  Master's  heavenly  gar¬ 
ner. 

The  Pusey  memorial  fund  at  Oxford  has  now 
reached  the  sum  of  $150,000,  including  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  from  America. 


iHattCageo. 


Bobcheblino — Nobbis — In  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
July  23d,  1886,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  Chablbs 
Bobcheblino  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Maby  Ruxtob  Nob¬ 
bis  of  New  York. 


HeatHs* 

Bbuen— On  Wednesday,  July  22d,  1885,  Maboabet 
White,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  De  Hart  Breen  of  Belvidere, 

N.  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Munro  of  New  York. 

Cheeveb— In  Worcester,  July  9th,  1885,  after  a  long 
and  suffering  illness, of  peritonitis,  Jane  Tyleb,  belov¬ 
ed  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  aged  51  years. 

Hebwin— At  Valparaiso,  Chili,  June  17tb,  1885,  Gbace 
Bubnham,  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  M.  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Merwin. 

Bonney— In  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  July  5th,  1885,  Mrs.  Jane 
M.  Bonney,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Elijah  H.  Bonney, 
in  her  Slst  year. 

Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  they  were  not  long 
divided.  Mrs.  Bonney  was  born  in  Pawlet,  Vt.,  Dee.  3d, 
1823.  Renewed  by  divine  grace,  she  entered  on  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  a  pastor’s  wife  in  1848.  Possess¬ 
ing  a  judgment  singularly  correct,  exhibiting  a  piety 
gentle  and  unobtrusive,  with  the  law  of  kindness  ever 
on  her  tongue,  she  proved  a  helpmate  indeed ;  and 
while  the  heart  ot  her  husband  did  safely  trust  in  her, 
she  secured  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  several 
churches  which  enjoyed  her  prayers  and  pious  infiu- 
ence.  The  world  may  well  unite  with  the  Church  in 
mourning  the  departure  of  one  so  lovely  and  useful,  a 
refined,  intelligent,  Christian  wife  and  mother.  May 
the  surviving  daughter  and  only  child,  in  her  deep 
grief  find  consolation  and  support  from  Him  who  has 
encouraged  the  orphan  to  say  “  When  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.” 

A.  A.  o. 

Wolfe— Entered  into  rest,  at  Mendliam.  N.  J.,  July 
20,  1885,  Maby  Robebts,  widow  of  the  late  Peter  Wolfe, 
and  mother  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Wolfe  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in 
the  94th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  joined  the  church  at  Mendham  by  certifl-  , 
cate,  in  1818.  Her  pastor  (Mr.  Cochran)  writes  of  her: 
She  was  a  godly  woman,  and  has  often  said  to  me  that 
she  wanted  a  Bible  which  she  had  worn  out  by  constant 
reading  buried  with  her.  She  suffered  much  at  the 
close,  but  her  last  words  were  “  Happy,  happy,  happy !  ” 
And  thus  beautifully  the  aged  and  weary  saint  fell  on 
sleep. 

Taylob— At  S’.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  9th,  1885,  Maby 
Young,  wife  of  H.  Knox  Taylor,  in  the  54th  j’oar  of  her 
age.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  where  he 
sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She  stretcheth 
out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  A  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praiscsl.  Let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.  • 

Leavitt— In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  July  17,  1885,  Col.  R.  H. 
Leavitt  of  Charlemont,  Moss.,  aged  80  years  lacking 
four  days.  He  was  well  known  throughout  all  western 
Massachusetts,  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua 
Leavitt  of  New  York,  and  was  never  seriously  ill  until 
a  few  days  before  bis  death.  Col.  Leavitt  was  in  Iowa 
on  a  visit  to  hi.s  son. 

ACTION  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  following  Minute  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  its  first  meeting  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Prime,  held  Monday,  July  27 : 

“  The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  has  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  the  decease  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ireneeus  Prime,  D.D.,  one  of  its  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretaries;  one  of  Its  founders,  and  from  the 
beginning  one  ot  its  chief  and  most  ardent  supporters. 
Without  him  It  is  doubtful  If  the  Alliance  would  have 
attained  Its  conceded  standing  before  the  Christian  public, 
or  have  accomplished  Its  great  work  in  the  Interests  of 
Intelligent  religious  toleration,  and  In  the  Interests  of  gen¬ 
uine  religious  liberty,  or  have  been  In  condition  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  prosecution  of  that  work. 

Dr.  Prime  was  preeminent  In  every  circle  of  companion¬ 
ship,  and  In  every  department  of  human  endeavor  which 
he  entered.  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  he  was  clear  and 
convincing;  as  a  scholar  he  was  thorough  and  accurate; 
as  an  editor  he  was  conservative  and  courageous ;  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  he  was  conscientious  and  patriotic;  as  a  Christian  he 
was  catholic  and  evangelical ;  as  a  friend  he  was  genial 
and  self-sacrificing. 

As  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  we  record  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  Ills  gift  to  us  of  this  great  and  useful 
man;  and  while  we  mourn  our  loss,  we  rejoice  in  his 
coronation.  We  record  our  sympathy  with  the  stricken 
kindred,  and  with  the  multitude  of  mourners  in  our  own 
and  In  all  lands. 

We  direct  that  this  Minute  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  Alliance,  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  be  furnished  to 
the  family  of  Dr.  Prime,  and  copies  also  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  Observer,  and  the  Press. 

JAMES  M.  KING,  Chairman; 

H.  B.  CHAPIN,  Secretary. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1HS.1. 

At  a  special  meeting  called  to  take  action  In  reference  to 
the  death  of  our  assi^jclate.  Rev.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  D.D., 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  our  friend  and  associate. 
Rev.  8.  IrensBUS  Prime,  D.D.,  Is  felt  by  the  Trustees  of 
Wells  College  to  be  a  serious  loss  to  them  personally,  and 
to  the  Institution. 

The  sixteen  years  during  which  Dr.  Prime  was  connected 
with  the  Callegc  as  President  and  Trustee,  include  the 
period  of  preparation  and  organization,  and  it  Is  very 
much  due  to  his  sound  experience  and  efficient  action  that 
the  foundation  was  well  laid. 

We  shall  sadly  miss  that  power  of  righteousness  and 
spirit  of  peace  which  his  presence  brought  with  It,  and  we 
mourn  that  we  shall  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice  no 
more. 

in  this  spirit  we  extend  our  tender  sympathy  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  widow  and  children,  trusting  that  the  Lord,  whom 
the  deceased  so  well  served,  will  be  their  refuge. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Prime,  and  also  for  publication. 

By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Wells  College.  HENRY  MORGAN,  President. 

DAVID  A.  HALE,  Secretary. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ;. 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas- 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

FOR  MFJ18R8. 

Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings. 

THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR. 

By  IRA  D.  8ANKEY  and  JAS.  McORANAHAN. 

Containing  128  largo  octavo  pagen  ot  new  and  tried  SongB 
especially  adapted  for  devotional  meetings.  The  Gospel 
Choir  Is  not  intended  to  take  the  jilace  of  Gospel  Hymns 
CONSOLIOATEU,  but  Will  be  used  In  connection  with  It.  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value. 

Music  Edition,  in  Paper  Covers,  ,30  rents. 

“  “  Board  “  40  “ 

•*  “  Cloth  “  .30  ” 

O  cents  additional  if  sent  by  Mail. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telp:graphic  Trans 
fees  of  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 

COUN’TRIES. 

SR.ASIDB  SANITARIUM.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

OTfpgT  A  To  subscribers.  Circulars  free. 

A  X  U  Yl.  A  J  VFxi  fy  Home  Study  —  fiO  Professors. 
Corr.  University,  88  I.aSulle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  Successful.  Full  Courses.  Perfect 
acoommodations.  12  Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue^ _ W.  H.  BANNISTBR,  A.M.,  Prtn. 

W!r*lfAAf  For  BOTH  8BXBS. 
rnirjJxUtS  iM^IlUUlJ  Founded  1784.  tl50  per 
half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9, 1885.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  School  tor  Young  Ladles. 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  SepL  I6th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  B.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEHIHiBT 

Will  commence  its  Slst  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Hiss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

HACKETTSTOWN  (N.  j.)  IX8TIT1TTE.— Prepares 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Husto, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientific  courses.  Finest 
building  ot  Its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 

Rye  SBMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 
_  For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  MFE. 

CAYtlliA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADFJIY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  a.  flint.  Principal. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institut* 

numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  Warring,  Principal* 

EST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

■BRIBMBETOWrN-^eN.  (Ihrietian  Uumi 
ScIhmiI.  Bm'S  only.  Fvepures  for  College, 
j  Teacbinff  thorough.  Terms  moderate.  Healthful  loca- 

I  tioii.  Fifteen  acres.  Opt'n  Sept.  8*  Send  for  circular* 


and  gentlemen  who 

■  ^"^wish  to  make  ip#  toti4  aday  easily  attheir 
own  homes.  Work  sent  Iw  mail.Nocanvassing.  Address 
with  stamp  Crown  M*rs.  Co.,  304  Vine  St..  Cia’ti.O. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

BDGEWICK 

INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  Select  and  Limited  Family  School  For  Young  Men 
and  Boys.  Fits  for  College  aud  Business.  Region  most 
healUiy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  &c.,  apply  to 

Prlncl.iala-  ( HENRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 
rrincipaiB.  ,  j  LENNEP,  A.B. 


THE  WESTESN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Profeesors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ADEL]raRT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  lull  courses  ol  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  Classical  and  Modern  Lanouaoe  with  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  sotiools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNELL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  meet 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  BOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 


/INDERGARTNERS  TRAINED. 

a  Rare  opportunities  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
11 _ STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

Sli\G  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


Springfield,  Ill.,  will  open  Its  Bighteenth  Annual 
Session  September  0, 1885.  To  a  Tull  course.  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Refined  Home  under 
the  kindly  personal  supervision  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  McKBB  HOMBS,  Principal. 

FORT  EDWARD  GOUiGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

$188  to  $K07  per  year.  Class  ot  “  85  ”  numbers  33 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  tor 
Life.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  naw  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Societies. 
Address  JOS.  £.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y, 


DADV  lUCTITIITC  for  B0V8.  Prepares  for 
rnnK  lllulllUIC  Business  or  College.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Iiong  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  tor  circular. 

Rev.  SCOTT  B.  BATHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT,  Norfolk. 

THB  KUBBINfi  (SCHOOL.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  (Dost 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 
_ Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH.  Principal. 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATDRY  SGHGDL, 

NEWBCRd-ON-HUDfiON,  N.  Y., 

Oives  the  best  preparation  tor  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  ot  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  oompulsory.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

LAKE  FORES'J’  UNIVKI^ITYr 

COLLBOK  offers  three  Courses.  ACADBMY,  Class¬ 
ical,  and  English.  Expenses  reduced.  FERRY  HALL, 
thorough  Course  for  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  9.  Rev. 
D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lajie  Forest,  111,,  President. _ 

NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY,  fSiSS; 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  ot  12  weeks,  tio  a  terra— 4144  a  year.  No  extras 
except  music  and  books.  Pupils  in  Principal’s  family. 
Location  healthful  and  free  from  evil  influences.  Refer- 
enoes  given. _ F.  F.  WHITTIER,  M.D.,  Principal. 

RIYERYIEW  ACADEMY, 

emment  Aaidemy,  tor  Business  and  Social  Relations.  (J.  & 
(iflicer,  detailed  by  Secietary  ot  Vlar,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rifles^ _ BlgBEB  &  AMBW,  Principals. 


THB  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
e8i>ecially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  CTiestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOABD  OF  BELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checksahould  be  ma<le  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 

UinON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIKART, 

1200  Park  Avenne,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  ICth,  1885. 

Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday, 
Sept.  17th,  atS  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder.  ! 

New  York,  July  27th,  1885.  | 


i$tt»lnr00  XotfrrSe 


43d  -^OUNG  LADIES’  SBMINARY, 

Year  M  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

begins  Healthy  location.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lan- 
8ept.  »‘4.  guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 

IVY  HALL  NK.MINAHY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIEN, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

25tb  year  begins  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

UPN4IN  MEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Npmber  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  11  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Prlncliwl, 

New  Preston.  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PEPSTLVANIA 

CHESTER.  24th  year  opens  Sept.  16.  NEW  A>'D  COSTLY 
Rt  ILDIYUS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering.  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English, _ COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 

UD  Rnu/PN’^  ^PUnni  for  boys.  Boarding  and 
mni  DUIfLU  O  OunUUL  day  pupils.  Primary,  Eng- 
gllsh,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 


GANNEH  INSTITUTE 

Family  And  DaySenool*  Full  corps  of  Teachersand  Lectur* 
er».  The  Thirty-stcond  Ytar  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept. 

$0,1885.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to  Rbv.  GEO. 
CANNETT,  a*  M.,  rrincipat,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston, Maaa. 

PRKPAKATORY  ISCHOOL 

roR  Lzszaa  ttihyxbsxtt, 

Bethlekens,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  claselcal  Institutions  ol 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Ite  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  portlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

:  Penna.Female  College 

situated  In  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau,  in 
I  the  Mabarbs  of  Ptttabai^h,  away  from  the  city  noise 
j  and  smoke.  Unsurpassed  for  both  beawty  and  kealtk- 
I  fulness.  Excellent  facllltiee  for  the  study  of  Natural 
!  Sciences,  Classics,  and  Mathematics;  In  short,  every  de- 
:  part  ment  well  equipped.  Season  opens  September  9, 1888. 
I  Early  application  Is  desirable.  For  cataloguee  and  further 
Information,  apply  to 

Mlse  HELEN  E.  PELLETREAU,  President, 

PlttsburgbKEast  End),  Fa. 

HEW  EHOJUUfD 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Maes.,  OLDEST  In  America;  Largeek 
and  Best  Equipped  (lithe  WORLD— lOOlnetnict- 
ore,  1971  Studenla  1a«t  year.  Thorough  Inatmctlon  in 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Plano  and  Organ  Tun¬ 
ing,  Fine  Arts,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  Langnages,  Engliah  Branches,  Gymnastics, 
etc.  Tuition,  $0  to  820;  board  and  room,  445  to  479 

Kr  tenn.  Fall  Term  begins  September  10, 1885.  For 
ustrated  Calendar,  giving  hill  Information,  address, 

S.  TOURJEE,  Dir.,  FraiikUn  8q.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIEK,  CLINTON,  N.  T. 
25th  year.  Enlarged  with  complete  modem  improve¬ 
ments.  Advantages  nnaurpassM.  Sanitation  pcrfaot, 
A.  G,  BENEDICT. 

4  ft  II  f  $10—860  to  every  peraon  tending 
XbXj  TV  JAXliAF  .  US  valuable  Information  of  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  *'  Chicago  School  Agency,”  186  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  III.  N.  B.— We  wont  all  kinds  ot  teachers 
for  schools  and  families. 


MIBIEiniCOllElil 

Marietta*  Ohi^ 

Thft  beat  educational  advanta^ea  offered. 
Expenses  moderate.  Two  courses  of  stud  v. 

Free  Bcholarsbips  to  aid  worthy  students. 

The  next  term  in  Oolleife  and  Academy  be¬ 
gins  September  lOtb.  Catalot^ues  sent  on  application. 

ELMIRA  FENALE  COLLEGE. 

Uider  care  of  tbe  SyRod  of  New  York. 

A  College  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  a 
Christian  home.  It  bos  a  superior  CoUege  Course  of 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Music  and  Art. 
The  College^bulldlng  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elewutor. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  (XIWLBS,  D.D..  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 


AURORA,  OA^UOA  l_AKe,  N.  V. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  f»- 
clllttes  for  MUSIC  snd  ART.  Location  unsurpassed 
fur  beauty  and  bealtbfuluess.  Session  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  16th,  1885.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ 1.  8.  FWISBEl,  D,  D.,  Prooldont. _ 

PRACTICAL  IN8TRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ABCHITECTDRAL  DRAWINO.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 
_ No.  80  Union  Square  (4th  avenue).  New  York, 

CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYN. 

Established  1S13.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best, 
A.H.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


K  ^  CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  REWARD 

Rw  ■at  ■  for  young  men  and  BOYN.  vacancies  and  needs.  He 

Established  1S13.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca-  for  circulars  to  *' Cbicsge 
tlon  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best,  street,  Chicago,  III.  nTb 
^  ^  A.H.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  for  schools  and  families. 

POEDJR  OSSINING  INSmUTO 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  parity,  strength, 
and  wbolesomeness.  Mors  economical  than  tbe  ordinary 
kinds,  snd  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  mnlUtade 
ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alnm  or  phosphate  powders.  BM 
«i%  4i  oms.  BOXAL  BAKDIO  POWDNE  00.,  106  WoU  Bk,  W.  T. 


OSSINING  INSTITDTE 

Healthful  location.  Best  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modern  LaMuages.  Pull  or  parilal  courses 
Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th.  Rrr.  C.  D.  RICB,  Sloe  Bias,  Prlnelpai. 

- .  •*" 

WABASH  COLLECE  K«cellent  mlvmiUjrs. 

,*W  **“*'*■■  WNJfcfcifcBdfcp  lor  Clu.ical,  Scientific  .iid  Preparatory  education  'nie 
Muaeiim  of  Natnral  Hielory  with  lecture  room,  laboratorie*  and  large  lllualratfra  collactlone.  Ubrarla. 
33,0410  Vole.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Term  bwina  8ept.  9tb.  tnd  term  Jan.  4tfa  IISS  Srd 
term  March  mb.  For  catalognea  addrem  J08EPH  F.  TUTTLE,  PrssidsaL 
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BOEROWDIO  AHD  LEHBINO. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Borne  i)ersons  do  not  seem  to  have  any  idea 
of  punctuality  and  honor  in  returning  things 
that  they  borrow.  Oftentimes  the  lender  is  put 
to  great  inconvenience  to  get  back  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  has  been  solicited  to  lend  to  a 
friend.  Be  very  punctual  in  returning  things 
that  you  have  borrowed,  and  at  the  time  prom¬ 
ised. 

A  young  girl  who  is  very  lovely  in  di8i>osi- 
tion,  and  very  bright  and  entertaining  as  a 
visitor,  has  a  bad  habit  of  borrowing,  and 
never  returning,  what  is  kindly  lent  to  her,  until 
the  person  to  whom  the  article  belongs,  has  to 
go  after  it.  For  instance,  she  was  calling  one 
day  on  a  young  friend,  and  saw  a  book  which 
had  just  been  published,  lying  on  the  table. 

*0  how  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  that 
book,’  she  said,  ‘  I  am  so  anxious  to  read  it,  as 
I’ve  seen  such  favorable  notices  of  it.’ 

Her  friend  said  ‘  I  haven’t  read  it  myself;  it 
was  given  to  me  yesterday,  and  I  had  just  be¬ 
gun  another  book  which  I  want  to  finish  first ; 
if  you  will  return  it  to  me  by  next  Monday,  you 
can  have  the  first  reading.’ 

This  was  exceedingly  kind  in  the  young 
friend,  but  her  visitor  said  ‘  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
do  that^read  your  book  before  you  have  read 
it  yourself.’ 

‘  But  I  am  very  glad  to  have  yoU  read  it  first, 
as  you  are  so  anxious  to  read  it,’  replied  the 
owner  of  the  book ;  ‘  only  I  would  like  it  re¬ 
turned  Monday,  as  I  am  going  away.’ 

‘  I  can  read  it  through  very  soon,’  the  visitor 
replied,  ‘  and  will  promise  to  see  that  you  have 
it  Monday.’ 

The  book  was  read  with  great  interest,  and 
then  laid  down  and  forgotten,  as  far  as  return¬ 
ing  it  was  concerned.  Monday  came,  and  the 
owner  of  the  book  had  her  trunk  packed  ready 
to  start  on  her  journey  the  next  morning.  She 
had  planned  to  read  her  new  book  on  the  way. 
Bed-time  came,  but  the  book  had  not  been  re¬ 
turned.  ‘  I  am  so  sorr>'  I  lent  it,’  the  young 
girl  said,  ‘but  I  supiwsed  of  course  it  would 
be  returned  at  the  specified  time.’ 

The  young  friend  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  so  it  was  impossible  to  go  after  it  be¬ 
fore  the  train  started  in  the  morning.  Three 
days  later  the  borrower  received  a  postal  from 
the  owner  of  the  book,  asking  her  if  she  would 
please  send  it  immediately  by  mail, 

‘There!’  exclaimed  the  borrower, ‘I  never 
thought  of  that  book.  I  ought  to  have  re¬ 
turned  it  last  Monday.  I  will  mail  it  right 
away.’  But  when  the  book  was  sought  for,  it 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  Some  lawless  per¬ 
son  in  the  house  had  picked  it  up,  and  carried 
it  off  to  read.  It  was  days  before  the  book  was 
found  and  sent  to  the  o,wner.  Of  course  the 
kind  friend  mentally  resolved  never  to  lend 
that  girl  anything  again. 

Such  incidents  are  occurring  every  day.  We 
know  a  lady  who  put  off  cutting  her  little  girl’s 
dress,  to  lend  a  pattern  to  another  little  girl’s 
mother,  who  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  dress 
done  for  a  certain  occasion.  The  pattern  was 
promised  to  be  returned  that  very  evening,  but 
it  didn’t  come,  and  when  the  owner  was  put  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  sending  after  it,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  careless  servant  had 
thrown  it  into  the  fire  with  some  waste  papers. 

A  promise  to  return  a  borrowed  article,  is  as 
binding  as  a  name  upon  a  note  that  promises 
to  pay  at  a  certain  time.  It  is  a  great  help  to 
us  through  life  if  we  form  habits  in  our  young 
days  of  returning  things  that  we  borrow  at 
the  specified  time,  and  in  as  good  condition  as 
we  received  them.  “  That  is  borrowed,”  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  being  well 
taken  care  of. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  ones  companions  by  lending  them 
things  that  they  have  not  themselves,  and  will 
enjoy  having  for  a  time,  but  the  habit  is  so 
world-wide  of  carelessness  in  returning,  that 
people  dislike  to  lend  what  they  prize. 

Now,  dear  children,  when  you  borrow  any¬ 
thing,  treat  it  with  the  respect  that  belongs  to 
it  as  another  person’s  proi^erty,  and  return  it 
at  the  proper  time,  without  putting  your  kind 
friend  to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  after  it. 

“I  ponooT.” 

These  are  two  little  words  that  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  quite  apt  to  be  associated  with  careless 
borrowers.  Elderly  people  who  have  taxed 
their  minds  a  good  while  are  sometimes  forget¬ 
ful.  How  many  times  you  have  heard  such 
persons  say  ‘‘  I’m  getting  to  be  forgetful,  but 
I  didn’t  used  to  be  so  when  I  was  young.” 
There  is  excuse  for  them,  but  none  for  the 
young,  fresh  memories  of  children. 

Memory  can  be  cultivated  just  as  well  as  our 
other  faculties,  and  it  is  of  vefry  great  imiwr- 
tance  to  us  that  it  should  be  disciplined.  Every 
child  has  duties  and  responsibilities  in  life  that 
belong  to  them  i>ersonally.  They  have  no 
right  to  shirk  them.  The  performance  of  them 
requires  thought,  punctuality,  iierseverance, 
and  reliability;  four  very  necessary  habits 
which  will  help  us  wonderfully  along  through 
life,  if  we  get  them  well  established  in  the  early 
days. 

O  how  many  sad  things  have  happened  be¬ 
cause  some  careless  child  forgot.  How  many 
unkind  words  have  been  occasioned  by  such 
unreliableness.  How  many  tears  shed.  In 
these  Summer  days  when  you  are  journeying 
about  and  visiting  your  friends,  don’t  forget 
your  things  and  leave  them  lying  about  for 
others  to  pick  up  and  take  care  of.  Don’t  put 
any  one  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  back 
after  your  forgotten  i^arasol,  or  purse,  or  shawl, 
or  travelling  bag.  If  you  are  a  young  lady, 
your  young  gentleman  friends  will  go  for  you, 
but  they  wont  resi>ect  you  quite  as  much  as 
they  did  before  they  went,  especially  if  it  is  a 
very  hot  day,  and  they  have  to  run  to  catch 
the  train  you  are  going  off  in.  It  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  our  friends  that  we  charge  our  minds 
with  what  we  have  to  do  and  do  it.  It  is  a  i>oint 
of  honor  to  fulfil  what  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  to  do.  It  is  honesty  of  dealing  not  to 
rob  other  people  of  their  time  and  strength, 
doing  for  us  what  belonged  to  us  to  do  our 
selves.  I  hoj>e  you  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
have  occasion  to  use  those  two  little  words,  with 
all  their  train  of  discomfort  and  remorse. 

Shun  “  I  forgot  ”  as  you  would  shun  evil  as¬ 
sociates.  Don’t  let  it  come  into  your  home, 
and  mar  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  you 
love  so  well,  and  for  whose  comfort  you  are 
daily  watching.  . _ 


My  mind  was  ruffled  with  small  eare.s  to-day. 
And*  I  said  i>ettish  words,  and  did  not  keep 
Long-suffering  patience  well ;  and  now  how  deep 
Mv  trouble  for  this  sin !  In  vain  I  weep 
For  foolish  wonis  I  never  can  unsay. 


Yet  I  shall  learn  at  last ;  though  I  neglect, 
Day  after  day,  to  seek  my  help  from  Thee, 

O  aid  me,  that  I  always  reot>llect 
This  gentle-hearte<lnes8 ;  and  oh  correct 
Whatever  else  of  sin  Thou  s*^^!  in  me ! 

—Henry  Septimus  Sutton. 


the  CmiDREyS  CALEKDAE  fob  AUOirST,  1885. 

AtTOUST  IST — SaTUBDAT. 

The  midsummer  time  with  its  mornings  of  beauty, 
The  fresh-fallen  dew  on  field  and  on  flower. 

The  sunshine  that  ripens  the  grain  and  the  fruitage : 
What  lessons  of  duty  fill  up  every  hour ! 

August  2d— Sunday. 

As  the  sun  doth  daily  rise. 

Bright’ning  all  the  morning  skies, 

So  to  Thee  with  one  accord 
Lift  we  up  our  hearts,  O  Lord. 

August  3d— Monday. 

In  the  world’s  great  labor-fields 
There  is  work  for  all  to  share ; 

Earnest  hearts  and  willing  hands 
Find  a  mission  everywhere. 

August  4th — Tuesday. 

If  sky  and  wind  were  always  fair. 

The  sailor  would  not  watch  the  star ; 

And  David’s  Psalms  had  ne’er  been  sung 
If  grief  his  heart  had  never  wrung. 

August  5th — Wednesday. 

Stand  in  the  sunshine  sweet. 

And  treasure  every  ray. 

Nor  seek  with  stubborn  feet 
The  darksome  way. 

August  6th— Thi:b.sday. 

In  days  of  joy  or  sorrow, 

Whate’er  my  need  may  be. 

I  always  go  to  Jesus, 

And  Jesus  comes  to  me. 


August  7th— Friday. 

Bemember  that  the  little  thing.s, 

The  charm  of  love  possessing. 

Fill  up  the  spring  whose  streamlets  bring 
To  earth  its  choicest  blessings. 

August  8th — Saturday. 

But  wise  it  were  for  you  and  mo. 

Ere  love  is  past  forgiving, 

To  take  the  tender  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 

August  9th— Sunday. 

And  all  the  grand  old  hills  crj'  “  Come 
A  little  nearer  to  the  skies.” 

And  in  the  insects’  homely  hum 
There  seems  to  be  the  word  “Arise.” 

August  10th — Monday. 

For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing. 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small. 

But  just  in  the  doing,  and  doing 
As  we  would  be  done  by,  that’s  all. 

August  11th — Tuesday. 

If  we  would  only  walk  the  paths  of  duty 
Humbly  and  with  thanksgiving. 

Our  hearts  would  lesrn  in  hsisons  full  of  beauty 
The  secret  of  true  living. 

August  12th— W  edne.sday. 

From  her  lips  fell  the  words  of  patience, 

But  no  murmurs  of  discontent ; 

She  was  sure  that  whatever  came  from  Him 
Was  in  tcnderest  kindness  sent. 


August  13th— Thur.sday. 
Not  far  my  little  light  may  go. 

Yet  may  it  purely  shine : 

Enough  if  its  clear  lustre  show 
’Twas  kindle<l.  Lord,  from  Thine. 


‘  Where  did  Adam  first  live  ?  ’  asked  a  teach¬ 
er  in  New  York. 

No  answer. 

‘W’hy,  children,  you  must  know  it  was  in 
some  garden.  Now  what  garden  was  it  ?  ’ 
‘Oil  know,  mum,’  said  a  little  fellow  with 
a  foreign  accent,  holding  up  his  hand. 

‘  Well,  my  boy,  what  garden  was  it  ?  ’ 

‘Castle  Garden,  mum.’ 


August  14th — Friday. 

The  smallest  effort  is  not  lost. 

Each  wavelet  in  the  ocean  tossed 
Adds  in  the  ebb-tide  or  the  flow ; 

Each  rain-drop  makes  some  floweret  blow ; 
Each  struggle  lessens  human  woe. 

August  15th — Saturday. 

Do  right,  do  good,  be  just  and  true. 

Be  brave,  be  earnest,  pure  in  heart ; 

Then  when  you  pray,  twill  be  a  prayer 
In  which  your  life  will  be  a  part. 

August  16th — Sunday. 

I  know  no  words  that  are  more  sweet  than  these 
In  all  the  Saviour’s  promises — 

Sweeter  than  balm  to  souls  with  earth  opprest : 
“  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
August  17th — Monday. 

He  will  take  care  of  you,  yes,  to  the  end ; 

Nothing  can  alter  His  love  to  His  own. 
Darling,  be  glad  that  j’ou  liave  such  a  Friend ; 
He  will  not  leave  you  one  moment  alone. 
August  18th — Tuesday. 

Like  pearls  of  dew  in  the  bells  of  flowers. 

Like  songs  of  birds  in  the  leafy  bowers. 

Like  the  gentle  patter  of  welcome  rain. 

Falls  a  soothing  word  on  a  burdened  brain. 

August  19th — Wednesday. 

Peace  upon  peace,  like  wave  on  wave. 

This  is  the  portion  that  I  crave ; 

The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  thought. 

The  peace  of  God  which  changeth  not. 

August  20th — Thursday. 

O  children  who’ve  nothing  to  do  but  play. 

And  are  always  happy,  do  not  forget 
The  poor  little  children  who  work  all  day. 

And  are  tired  and  hungry,  cold  and  wet. 


August  21st — Friday. 

And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 
Wliere  tired  feet  with  sandals  loose  may  rest. 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand,  ^ 

I  think  that  we  will  say  God  knew  the  best. 

August  22d — Saturday. 

Bo  I  go  on  not  knowing ; 

I  would  not  if  I  might. 

Better  to  walk  with  God  in  the  dark 
Than  to  walk  alone  in  the  light. 

August  23d — Sunday. 

For  tho’  the  Father’s  works  are  seen 
In  solitary-  glen  and  hill, 

Y’et  in  His  house  His  children  know 
His  glor>’’8  brightest  worth  and  glow. 

August  24th — Monday. 

The  mercy  that  is  warm  and  true 
Must  lend  a  helping  hand  : 

For  those  who  talk,  yet  fail  to  do. 

But  build  upon  the  sand. 

August  25th — Tuesday. 

I  would  be  lisping  Thy  praise, 

I  would  be  doing  Thy  will ; 

And  in  all  my  work  and  my  play, 

O  help  me  Thy  word  to  fulfil. 


August  26th— Wednesday. 

O  now  in  the  morning  of  sunshine  and  gladness. 
Thy  Creator  remember;  Him  love  and  obey ; 
Commit  thys<df  to  Him,  and  ask  Him  to  guide  thee 
Wherever  thou  goest  through  yiis  the  new  day. 
August  27th — Thuiwday. 

O  loving  words  are  not  hard  to  say 
If  the  heart  be  loving  too ; 

And  the  kinder  the  thoughts  to  others  you  give. 
The  kinder  their  thoughts  of  you. 

.August  28th— Friday. 

But  the  morning  dew  must  fall,  ' 

And  the  sun  and  the  Summer  rain ; 

.And  we,  like  them,  must  do  our  part 
Over  and  over  again. 

August  29th— Saturday. 

Summer  days  are  long  and  bright. 

Summer  clouds  are  soft  and  white ; 

But  the  harvest  daj's  draw  near. 

And  the  reaping,  children  dear. 

.August  30th — Sunday. 

We  pray  in  deeds  as  well  as  words ; 

And  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

Our  lives  may  send  their  incense  up 
Before  the  Throne  of  love  and  power. 
August  318T— Monday. 

Then,  then  shall  I  know  the  full  beauty  and  grace 
Of  Jesus,  my  Lord,  when  I  stand  face  to  face ; 
Shall  know  how  His  love  went  before  me  each  day. 
And  wonder  that  ever  my  eyes  turned  away. 


The  love  of  Heaven  is  an  evidence  of  fitness 
for  it. 


THE  HEASUBIHG  WOEH. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  insect 
world  is  the  ‘‘  measuring-worm  ”  with  which 
the  bushes  and  trees  are  covered.  Have  you 
ever  sat  down  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  large  tree 
and  watched  its  movements  ?  We  saw  one  ev¬ 
ery  few  minutes  suddenly  drop  from  a  leaf 
above,  letting  itself  down  by  a  fine  silken  web 
or  thread,  so  we  sat  down  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  modes  of  operation.  After  explor¬ 
ing  a  little  on  the  ground,  it  would  return  by 
its  thread  to  the  same  leaf,  drawing  itself  up 
by  it.  After  seeing  this  performed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  noticing  that  they  left  the 
coiled  web  on  the  leaf,  we  examined  it  with  a 
strong  magnifying  glass,  and  found  by  getting 
hold  of  the  two  ends  we  could  pull  it  all  out 
into  one  straight  thread.  We  then  examined 
and  ravelled  another,  and  found  it  to  be  loop¬ 
ed  up  into  a  iierfect  chain-stitch,  precisely  such 
as  is  made  by  a  single  thread  sewing-maehine. 
This  led  us  to  watch  with  our  glass  the  process 
of  this  wonderful  mechanic  in  drawing  itself 
up.  It  would  catch  the  thread  with  its  feet, 
then  stretch  its  head  up,  pulling  itself  up, 
forming  a  slack ;  then  with  its  feet  put  through 
a  loop,  which  it  would  hold  with  one  of  its 
numerous  feet,  till  it  again  grasped  the  thread 
above,  pulled  itself  up  again,  looping  up  its 
thread,  till  it  returned  to  the  leaf  to  which  it 
was  attached.  It  then  deposited  the  coil  and 
left  for  other  parts. 


“HOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP.” 

By  rirtue  of  its  age  and  value  and  previous 
associations,  this  little  prayer  has  become  a 
classic.  It  must  be  very  ancient,  for  who  can 
tell  when  or  by  whom  it  was  written  ?  Thou¬ 
sands,  from  the  silver-haired  pilgrim  to  the 
lisping  infant,  sink  to  nightly  slumber  murmur¬ 
ing  the  simple  petition.  It  has  trembled  on  the 
lips  of  the  dying.  One  instance  was  that  of  an 
old  saint  of  eighty-six  years,  whose  mind  had 
so  failed  that  he  could  not  recognize  his  own 
daughter.  “Very  touching,”  says  the  relator, 
“  was  the  scene  one  night  after  retiri^,  as  he 
called  his  daughter,  as  if  she  was  his  mother, 
saying  like  a  little  child,  ‘  Mother,  come  here  by 
my  bed  and  hear  me  say  my  prayers  before  I 
go  to  sleep.’  She  came  near.  He  clasped  his 
white,  withered  hands,  and  reverently  said 
“  ‘  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take ;  ’ 
then  quietly  fell  asleep  and  woke  in  heaven.” 

A  distinguished  judge,  who  many  years  ago 
died  in  New  York  in  extreme  old  age,  said  that 
his  mother  had  taught  the  stanza  to  him  in 
infancy,  and  that  he  never  omitted  it  at  night. 
John  Quincy  Adams  made  a  similar  assertion, 
and  an  old  sea  captain  declared  that  even  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  decided  Christian,  he  never 
forgot  it  on  turning  in  at  night. 


AH  ECCEHTEIC  SCHOOLMASTEE. 

Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  in  “  St.  Nicholas”  tells 
of  a  queer  old  schoolmaster  named  Christopher 
Dock  :  “  Whenever  one  of  his  younger  scholars 
succeeded  in  learning  his  A,  B,  C,  the  good 
Christopher  Dock  required  the  father  of  his 
pupil  to  give  his  son  a  penny,  and  also  asked 
his  mother  to  cook  two  eggs  for  him  as  a  treat 
in  honor  of  his  diligence.  To  poor  children  in 
a  new  country  these  were  fine  rewards.  At 
various  other  points  in  his  progress,  an  indus¬ 
trious  child  in  one  of  Dock’s  schools  received  a 
penny  from  his  father  and  two  eggs  cooked  by 
his  mother.  All  this  time  he  was  not  counted 
a  member  of  the  school,  but  only  as  on  proba¬ 
tion.  The  day  on  which  a  boy  or  girl  began  to 
read,  was  the  great  day.  If  the  pupil  had  been 
diligent  in  spelling,  the  master  on  the  morning 
after  the  first  reading  day,  would  give  a  ticket 
carefully  written  or  illuminated  with  his  own 
hand.  This  read ;  ‘  Industrious — one  penny.’ 
This  showed  that  the  scholar  was  now  really 
received  into  the  school.  There  were  no  clocks 
or  watches  ;  the  children  came  to  school  one 
after  another,  taking  their  places  nea^the 
master,  who  sat  writing.  They  spent  thrir  time 
reading  out  of  the  Testament  until  all  were 
there.  But  every  one  who  succeeded  in  read¬ 
ing  his  verse  without  mistake,  stopped  reading 
and  came  and  sat  at  the  writing-table  to  write. 
The  poor  fellow  who  remained  last  on  the 
bench  was  called  a  lazy  scholar.” 


A  BEIOHT  BOY. 


Many  years  ago  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Hall 
(the  famous  writers)  visited  Ireland,  a  bright 
boy  offered  to  be  their  guide.  Returning  home, 
Mr.  Hali  took  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  some  whiskey  to  the  lad.  As  he  refused, 
Mr.  Hall  to  test  him  offered  liim  twenty-five 
cents,  then  sixty,  then  a  dollar,  and  then  five ; 
but  the  boy,  though  his  jacket  was  ragged,  re¬ 
mained  firm,  and  pulling  a  temperance  medal 
from  his  pocket  said  “  For  all  the  money  vour 
honor  is  worth  I  would  not  break  my  pledge.” 
The  medal  had  been  given  him  by  a  father  on 
his  dying  bed,  who  used  to  be  a  drunkard,  but 
had  bijcome  a  sober  man  through  the  total 
abstinence  movement.  Mr.  Hall  threw  the  flask 
into  the  lake  beside  vvliich  they  stood,  and  they 
botii  were  ever  after  devoted  teetotalers,  work¬ 
ing  with  voice  and  pen.  The  firmness  of  a  boy 
brought  two  noble  workers  into  the  ranks. — Con- 
gregationalist. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 


[The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the 
President  of  Wabash  College,  in  the  City  Hall 
at  Marietta,  on  Sunday  evening,  June  28th, 
it  being  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Marietta 
College.  It  was  spoken  to  a  great  audience, 
and  as  wiil  be  seen,  abounds  in  reminiscences 
of  the  worthies  of  a  past  generation.  Very 
many,  we  are  sure,  wiil  peruse  it  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  and  enlivened  recollections.— Ed.  Evan.] 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tattle’s  Address. 

You  will  allow  mo  to  say  that  tiic  Marietta 
Pioneers  must  have  been  extraordinary  men. 
The  fire  of  the  American  Revolution  burned 
brightly  in  their  hearts.  They  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  “  the  ordinance  of 
’87  ”  as  amended  by  Dr.  Cutler,  and  they  were 
the  enemit>8  of  irreligion,  ignorance  and  slavery. 
And  they  had  breathed  their  spirit  into  their 
children,  so  ^at  the  purpose  of  the  fathers  ani¬ 
mated  the  sons  to  plant  in  the  wilderness  north 
of  the  Ohio  another  New  England  like  the  one 
they  had  left.  For  such  people  to  found 
churches  and  schools,  was  as  natural  as  for  the 
eagle  to  fly  through  the  heaven. 

It  is  no  new  observation  that  at  least  some  of 
the  colleges  in  that  vast  wilderness  sprang  into 
existence  from  certain  noble  social  forces  which 
naturally  wrought  in  that  direction.  .  .  .  Men 
of  a  superior  type  were  raised  up  by  Di- 
rine  Providence  to  found  these  institutions. 
Marietta  College  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Seldom  is  there  any  institution  able  to  trai-e  its 
origin  back  to  nobler  hearts  than  those  whose 
piety  and  wisdom  planted  this  college. 

The  Rev.  Luther  G.  Bingham  was  a  graduate 
of  Middlebury  and  a  tutor  there.  He  was  a 
successful  pastor,  and  probably  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  school  which  grew  into  the  col¬ 
lege. 

Dr.  John  Cotton  was  a  learned  alumnus  of 
Harvard,  and  espwially  fond  of  philosophy.  He 
once  rebukwi  our  coUege-mate  Townley,  who 
had  become  crazy*.  The  young  man  one  night 
had  fathomed  Kant  and  he  called  the  Doctor 
an  ignoramus.  And  when  he  insisted  that 
Townley  should  treat  an  old  man  with  more  re¬ 
spect,  the  crazy  fellow  retorted  “You  are  a 
synpleton,  and  I  advise  you  to  be  more  modest, 
lou  are  an  old  man,  indeed  !  I  was  a  hundred 
years  old  when  I  was  bom,  and  I  insist  on  it 
that  you  treat  one  so  venerable  in  years  as  I 
am,  with  more  respect !  ”  I  refer  to  this  to 
show  how  even  a  crazy  student  recognized  Dr. 
Cotton’s  philosophical  tastes. 

Caleb  Emerson  was  an  encyclopedia  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  profound  thinker.  When  John 
Quincy  Adams  stopped  at  Marietta  an  hour  in 
1843,  he  found  his  peer  in  the  Marietta  printer, 
as  they  spent  the  entire  night  in  conversation. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  distinguished  and  learned 
,  phj*sician,  celebrated  in  his  day. 

'  Mr.  Anselm  T.  Nye  was  a  man  of  solid  worth 


and  esteemed  in  all  the  relations  he  held  in  the 
community. 

CoL  John  Mills  was  at  that  time  a  leading 
merchant  of  Marietta.  He  was  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  presence,  a  courteous  gentleman  whose 
conversation  was  seasoned  with  a  delightful 
humor  that  had  in  it  no  sting.  His  int^rity 
was  never  questioned.  He  was  a  Christian 
without  guile,  a  citizen  without  an  enemy,  and 
a  man  honored  and  beloved  universally.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  which,  like  a  Summer  day, 
grew  more  and  more  beautiful  until  it  was  hid¬ 
den  from  human  sight  by  the  deepening  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  sunset. 

Of  the  seventh,  Mr.  Douglass  Putnam,  I  may 
not  speak.  Nor  need  I  to  the  thousands  who 
know  him,  and  the  hundreds  of  our  Alumni 
whose  diplomas  are  graced  by  his  autograph. 
The  sole  survivor  of  the  founders,  may  his  bow 
abide  in  strength  for  many  years. 

Let  me  now  tiy  my  umkillful  brush  in  de¬ 
picting  the  men  included  in  my  theme.  They 
number  five,  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.D.,  the  first 
president,  and  Professois  Henry  Smith — after¬ 
wards  the  second  president ;  D.  Howe  Allen, 
Milo  P.  Jewett,  and  Samuel  Maxwell.  They 
were  elected  in  1835,  although  Dr.  Smith  began 
to  teach  here  in  1832,  and  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr. 
Jewett  the  next  year. 

Of  two  others  who  at  an  early  date  became 
members  of  the  Faculty,  I  will  say  but  little, 
for  two  reasons :  they  were  not  members  of 
the  original  Faculty,  and  they  are  yet  living. 
Dr.  Andrews  became  a  tutor  early  in  1839,  and 
Dr.  Kendrick  came  in  the  Fall  of  1840.  For 
these  men  a  multitude  of  Marietta  students  en¬ 
tertain  a  jirofound  respect  They  have  been 
excelled  by  no  one  in  their  devotion  to  this 
college  during  a  period  of  many  years — the  one 
forty-six  years  and  the  other  forty-five  years. 
Tho  history  of  the  college  must  assign  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  to  these  two  men,  whose  joint  lives 
here  amount  to  nearly  a  century,  and  who  have 
served  the  college  in  dark  and  perilous  times 
with  a  fidelity  that  has  never  wavered,  and 
with  a  self  -sacrifice  that  has  been  heroic.  I 
voice  the  love  of  hundreds  taught  by  them,  in 
these  simple  but  hearty  words. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  I  first  saw  President 
Linsley.  He  was  then  forty-seven  yeais  old. 
His  dark  hair  was  becoming  well  dashed  with 
gray.  His  black  eyes  were  lighted  with  an  un¬ 
usual  brilliancy  when  interested  in  conversa¬ 
tion  or  preaching.  It  was  my  first  interview 
with  a  college  president.  Then  and  always  in 
his  best  moods  his  face  was  illumined  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  It  was  the  winning  face 
of  a  man  whose  piety  had  not  been  soured  by 
false  notions  of  the  badness  of  people  in  gener¬ 
al  and  the  virtue  of  himself  in  particular.  Re¬ 
ligion  in  his  manners  and  words  was  savored 
with  sweetness.  Sometimes,  as  when  j)reach- 
ing  in  the  great  revival  that  shook  the  college 
in  the  Spring  of  18:39,  he  was  electrical  with  an 
intense  interest  that  spoke  in  his  tones,  his  ges¬ 
tures,  and  his  looks.  In  such  moments  he 
seemed  inspired,  and  his  appeals  were  (luite  ir¬ 
resistible.  In  such  revivals  he  appeared  in  pe¬ 
culiar  contrast  with  Dr.  Smith.  The  former 
seemed  like  a  Spring  sun,  warming  and  w*in- 
ning,  and  saying  with  touching  tenderness  “  O 
come  and  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gra¬ 
cious.”  The  latter,  in  deep  and  dreadful  un¬ 
dertones,  or  loud  and  dreadful  thunder,  froze 
one’s  heart  with  the  words,  doubly  terrible  as 
uttered  by  him,  “  Cut  it  down  !  ”  Both  were 
great  preachers.  The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  once 
said  of  these  two  men,  both  of  whom  hud 
preached  with  great  acceptance  in  his  church, 
“  Dr.  Smith  is  a  very  great  pueacher — few  are 
greater — but  I  cannot  convince  my  church  that 
he  is  the  equal  of  Dr.  Linsley !  ”  To  each  of 
them  it  was  a  fine  encomium,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  Invidious  comparisons. 
Dr.  Linsley  was  able  in  the  class-room,  but  his 
true  throne  was  the  pulpit.  In  both  positions 
he  did  a  great  work  for  this  college  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  his  time  and  strength 
was  spent  in  asking  alms  to  save  the  imperiled 
institution.  A  man  of  no  mean  intellect,  his 
greatest  power  was  his  transcendent  goodness, 
In  the  class-room  or  the  social  circle,  preach 
ing  or  travelling,  this  noblest  quality  was  the 
power  that  controlled  him. 

My  last  intemiew’  with  Dr.  Linsley  w'as  at 
Greenwich.  I  went  on  purpose  to  see  him.  He 
was  then  a  hale,  ac*tive  man  of  seventy-five 
years.  To  me  it  w’as  a  memorable  visit.  My 
venerable  president  received  me  as  a  son,  and 
let  his  good  heart  overflow  in  benedictions  on 
the  college  and  its  friends  and  its  Alumni.  And 
he  talked  of  his  church  and  his  work  and  his 
plans  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  pas¬ 
tor.  And  then  with  youthful  step  he  led  the 
way  up  into  the  tower  of  his  new  church.  No 
doubt  he  had  been  there  before,  but  us  we  look 
ed  out  upon  the  magnificent  view  of  the  towns, 
and  farms  and  hills  and  vales  along  whiiih  were 
gleaming  the  watere  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he 
spoke  of  the  .sight  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  boy. 
As  he  stood  there  that  day  his  kindly  face  all 
aglow  with  delight,  he  left  on  my  memory  a 
picturi'  which  shall  never  be  dimim^d  if  my  fil¬ 
ial  affection  can  keep  it  bright. 

Not  observing  the  chronological  order  of  ser¬ 
vice,  let  me  now  speak  briefly  of  Prof.  Samuel 
Maxwell,  the  most  modest  and  gentle  member 
of  the  original  Faculty.  Another  {)en  with  filial 
afft'ction — as  I  am  told — will  describe  him  so 
fully  that  this  tribute  no»*d  not  be  extended. 

He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1829,  came 
to  Marietta  in  1833,  and  was  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  Marietta  College 
twenty  years.  Very  unpretending  in  all  rela¬ 
tions,  he  yet  inspired  his  classes  with  a  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The  feeble  health  of  Mrs.  Maxwell  di'feated 
his  purpose  to  go  to  some  foreign  land  as  a 
missionary.  But  as  long  as  he  lived  the  cause 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  highest  in  his  affec¬ 
tions.  He  showed  this  in  various  ways.  A  part 
of  his  income  was  set  apart  to  this  cause,  and 
the  w’ealth  of  his  faith  for  a  lost  world  was  con 
stantly  pouri^d  forth  in  his  prayers  and  social 
influence.  It  was  his  ruling  passion. 

Ho  never  attended  a  theological  school,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn.  He  may  have  studied  with 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Allen,  but  his  preparation  to 
l)reach  was  chiefly  by  himself.  In  18:36  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Athens  to  preach. 
He  was  never  ordained,  but  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  from  1836  to  1866  his  name  is  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  licentiate  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Gen 
oral  Assembly  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Athens.  He  had  one  power  as  a  preacher, 
in  the  fact  that  no  one  doubted  his  sincerity. 
In  the  original  Faculty  there  was  no  sweeter 
spirit  than  this  gentle,  faithful,  Christian  man, 
tea(;her,  and  preacher.  His  death  occurred  in 
1867,  and  was  such  a  triumph  in  the  serenity  of 
his  faith,  the  fearlessness  of  his  courage,  aiul 
the  rapture  of  his  hope,  that  to  those  who  'vere 
permitted  to  witness  it,  it  seemed  as  if  indeed 
in  this  case  preeminently 
“  The  chaiulsjr  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.” 

Prof.  Milo  P.  Jewett  was  a  man  of  sterner 
stuff.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1828. 
He  was  not  ranked  in  “  the  upper  third  of  his 
class,  and  as  such  not  elected  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.”  In  that  upper  third  were 
some  able  men,  a  college  president,  three  theo 
logical  professors,  a  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa,  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  at  least  two  famous 
college  professors,  and  yet  the  highest  fame  of 
that  distinguished  class  is  based  on  the  achieve 
ments  of  three  men  who  did  not  belong  to  “  the 
upper  third  ” — Edmund  O.  Hovey,  who  helped 
found  and  build  Wabash  College ;  Caleb  Mills, 
who  taught  in  Wabash  College  forty-six  years, 
and  especially  as  having  organized  the  Public 
School  System  of  Indiana  ;  and  Milo  P.  Jewett, 
who  was  father  and  first  president  of  Vassar 
College.  Seldom  is  any  one  class  so  honored 
as  to  have  springing  up  within  itself  three  such 
fountains  as  a  Christian  College,  a  State  Public 
School  System,  and  a  great  College  with  v^t 
ec|uipments  and  endowments  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies.  Dartmouth’s  class  of  1828  has 
this  fame. 

Prof.  Jewett  came  to  Marietta  in  18:34.  His 
verj*  self,  as  I  saw  him  the  first  time  in  1837,  is 
daguerreotyi)ed  on  my  memory.  And  whilst 
he  then  appeared  somewhat  pompous  in  his 
manner,  it  did  not  require  much  time  to  correct 
the  impression,  and  in  its  jilace  to  plant  in  my 
heart  a  i>artial  affection  that  has  never  grown 
weak.  He  was  a  delightful  teacher.  In  the 
Summer  of  1838  he  was  baptized  by  immersion 
in  the  Ohio  river.  It  was  an  impressive  scene, 
DO  doubt  causing  pain  to  some  of  bis  associ¬ 


ates  ;  but  so  far  as  I  knew  no  one  questioned 
his  sincerity.  From  Marietta  he  went  to  Ala-  { 
bama,  and  won  an  enviable  fame  as  an  educator  , 
of  young  ladies,  and  subsequently  returning  , 
North,  he  became  the  fortunate  agent  of  lead-  i 
ing  a  wealthy  man  to  found  Vassar  College.  [ 
Not  long  before  his  death  it  was  my  privilege  | 
to  \'isit  him  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  had  been  i 
living  several  years.  He  was  then  a  beautiful  | 
and  venerable  old  gentleman,  held  in  the  great¬ 
est  honor  by  all  classes  for  the  important  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered  as  a  Christian  educator 
and  philanthropist.  I  can  never  forget  that 
day’s  communion,  and  especially  as  we  stood 
on  the  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Micliigan,  and 
talked  of  the  scenes  long  past  and  the  men 
w’ho  had  figured  in  them  in  connection  with 
this  college.  He  was  at  that  time  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  elect  men  who  belonged  to  the 
original  faculty  of  Marietta  College.  Linsley, 
Smith,  Allen,  and  Maxwell  had  all  “fallen  on 
sleep.”  And  in  touching  words  he  recalled  the 
years  of  straitness  and  struggle  and  also  of  de¬ 
liverance  spent  here.  And  with  peculiar  ten¬ 
derness  and  brotherly  affection  he  spoke  of  his 
associates.  He  seemed  looking  at  them  through 
eyes  clarified  by  Christian  charity,  so  that  they 
seemed  to  him  as  “  angels  of  God.”  It  was  a 
hallowed  and  unusual  privilege  thus  to  hear 
this  good  man,  on  whose  face  the  light  of  heav¬ 
en  seemed  already  shining,  speak  of  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  these  five  men,  whose  brotherly 
love  had  been  sweetened  and  ennobled  by  the 
experiences  in  which  they  had  in  common-shar¬ 
ed.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  : 

“  Fa.st  as  the  rolling  sea-sons  bring 
The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love. 

Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 
Is  set  in  Friendship’s  crown  above. 

As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain, 

The  circle  widens  In  the  sky ; 

These  are  our  treasures  that  remain, 

But  those  are  stars  that  beam  on  high.” 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  memorial  of 
“  the  Original  Faculty  ”  remains.  Henry  Smith 
and  D.  Howe  Allen  were  the  “  David  and  Jona¬ 
than  ”  of  w'hom  I  must  make,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  single  sketch.  The  familiarity  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  materials  are  embarrassing.  Both 
belong  to  “  the  pictures  of  gold  ”  which  my 
memorj*  must  forever  cherish.  My  first  sight 
of  Dr.  Allen  left  an  impression  never  to  be  ef¬ 
faced.  He  W'as  then  twenty-nine  years  old, 
slight  in  person,  elegant  in  carriage,  and  over¬ 
flowing  with  cheerful  humor  anti  delightful 
speech.  His  fine  face  was  one  that  at  times 
was  shaded  with  sadness,  and  at  other  times 
lighted  up  with  smiles,  but  always  carrying 
the  signs  of  his  manliness,  his  genius,  and  his 
goodness.  My  words  are  true,  as  I  recall  his 
name  as  I  first  saw  him,  and  as  he  has  been  to 
me  ever  since  :  “  He  had  a  face  like  a  ben(*dic- 
tion.” 

A  few*  weeks  after  the  Fall  term  of  18:37  be¬ 
gan,  Dr.  Smith  returned  from  Germany.  He 
was  esteemed  the  most  brilliant  man  in  the 
Faculty.  He  was  its  greatest  scholar,  teacher, 
and  preacher — so  the  popular  voice  declared. 
His  sermon  on  “  The  Fears  of  the  Wicked  rea¬ 
sonable,”  had  then  a  traditional  fame,  which 
continues  until  this  time.  It  seems  only  a  day 
ago  since  one  morning  our  little  chapel  was  in 
a  buzz  of  (‘xcitement  as  this  noted  man  took 
his  place  on  the  platform.  I  remember  the 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  and  the  intert*st  that  light¬ 
ed  up  his  countenance  as  he  looked  over  the 
scene.  I  seem  even  now  to  see  his  right  hand 
nervously  twirling  his  spe<*tiicle8  in  a  way  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  old  students. 

He  W'as  a  grand  Puritan.  He  hated  above  all 
things  anything  that  hinted  of  drunkenness. 
When  very  weary  with  preaching,  one  Sunday 
night,  he  w’as  urged  to  Uike  a  little  home-made 
currant  wine,  he  said,  “  Yes,  I  will,  if  it  won’t 
burn  blue  !  ”  and  the  w'ine  went  on  the  red 
coals  of  fire  to  be  converted  instantly  into  a 
blue  flame,  extorting  from  him  in  sharp  stacca¬ 
to,  “  No,  thank  you,  nothing  that  burns  blue  !  ” 
He  loathed  tebacco  and  lazim'ss  alike,  and  said 
one  day,  quoting  Dr.  Edwin  Hall,  “  he  would,  if 
he  could,  endow  a  college  free  to  all  comeis, 
but  he  w'ould  expel  the  first  m.an  caught  in  a 
lie  or  evading  duty.”  In  fact,  he  was  not  a  man 
that  indolent  or  mischievous  students  loved  b) 
encounter.  Sometimes  his  blows  fell  tremen¬ 
dously  on  such.  Yet  sometimes  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline  he  met  with  adventures.  I  recall 
one  that  amused  us  at  the  time. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Dormitory  its 
peace  was  more  than  once  disturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  ash-buckets  and  old  tin  ware  at  night 
down  the  stairw'ays.  One  night  Dr.  Smith  went 
into  one  of  the  North  Hulls  on  a  scout.  After 
awhile  he  heard  a  footstep,  and  of  course  was 
on  the  alert,  and  so  was  “  the  other  fellow.”  In 
fact  they  were  evidently  looking  for  each  other. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  found  himself  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  supposed  rogue,  who  hugged  him 
with  the  vigor  of  a  grizzly  bear.  But  when  Dr. 
Smith’s  well  known  voice  was  heard,  ‘Take 
your  hands  off  of  me,  sir,’  the  order  was  obeyed 
very  quickly  by  my  stalwart  classmate,  Calvin 
P.  Hogshead,  who  in  his  search  for  rogues  had 
caught  the  terrible  Professor  ! 

Dr.  Smith  was  profoundly  moved  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  with  his 
might.  When  he  preached  it  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  numbers  <is  to  how  he  was  to  preach. 
At  Charlotte  he  preachtMl  to  a  dozen  hearers 
one  stormy  Sunday  and  in  Newport  school- 
house  to  a  hundred,  with  an  eloquence  and  pas¬ 
sion  sufficient  for  the  greatest  audience  on  his¬ 
toric  occasions.  This  was  due  in  part  to  his 
defective  sight,  which  so  far  as  actual  vision 
was  concerned,  made  all  audiences  very  much 
alike  to  him  ;  but  especially  to  his  quick  power 
of  ])Utting  himself  into  a  mental  condition,  even 
when  addixssing  small  audiences,  that  brought 
before  him  in  imagination  a  throng  of  inten*8t- 
ed  listeners.  Perhaps  he  never  was  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  when  he  preached  his  famous  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry  ” 
before  an  audience  of  two  hundred  in  the  Har- 
mar  town  hall,  when  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milo  J. 
Hickok  was  ordained.  He  was  then  as  great 
as  when  he  preached  before  the  American 
Board  at  Springfield,  or  thundered  his  “  God 
in  the  War  ”  at  Buffalo — occasions  when  his 
eloquence  attained  a  national  fame. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  “  Dr.  Smith’s 
oratory  was  pitched  too  high  to  last,”  but  the 
criticism  was  not  sustaincfl  by  his  ministry  in 
the  Newport  schoolhouse,  the  North  Church  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Swond  Church  of  Cincinnati. 
To  the  very  last  his  eloquence  was  sustained 
with  extraordinary  power. 

I  have  said  he  was  a  Puritan.  He  declined 
the  great  Tholuck’s  invitation  to  take  tea  on  a 
Sunday  evening  at  his  house  with  a  <^ompany  of 
invited  gueqts. 

A  careful  look,  either  at  the  earliest  or  the 
latest  jdeture  of  him,  strongly  suggests  the 
proof  that  he  carried  in  his  breast  the  con¬ 
science  of  a  grand  old  Puritan.  And  yet  at 
times  convulsing  us  with  his  fun,  and  a  laugh 
that  was  as  infectious  as  his  words  ;  and  withal 
sometimes  tender  as  a  child.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  emotion  of  his  looks,  his  words,  and  his 
tones,  as  he  came  to  the  chapel  prayers  from 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  had  just  died. 
And  when  “  Mother  Wilson  ”  died  he  hurriefl  to 
her  housi',  and  with  flowing  tears  spoke  of  her 
as  one  “  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother.” 

Indeed  he  could  not  have  been  the  eloquent 
preacher  he  wfis  had  he  lacked  either  the  gift  of 
tears  or  of  laughter  ;  and  the  noble  character, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Allen,  was  crowned  with 
the  most  positive  piety.  Both  these  men 
“  walked  with  God.” 

Between  these  two  remarkable  men  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  friendship  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  was  sundered  or  disturbed  either  in  life 
or  death.  Some  of  you  will  remember  Dr. 
Smith’s  patheti(!  reference  to  his  sick  and  en¬ 
feebled  friend.  Dr.  Allen,  at  one  of  the  sc'sslbns 
of  the  Western  College  Society  at  its  Twenty- 
flfth  Anniversaiy  in  Marietta,  November,  18^. 
“O  my  brother !  My  earliest  co-laborer  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  Marietta  College,  forever 
dear  to  my  heart !  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  passing  the  love  of  woman  !  O  my  brother ! 
May  God  sustain  and  comfort  thee  in  thy  afflic¬ 
tion,  until  thy  tongue  shall  be  loosed  to  sing  in 
the  rejilms  of  glory,  the  song  of  redeeming  love.” 

Let  me  run  a  parallel  of  resemblances  and 
contrasts  between  them.  Dr.  Smith  was  bom  in 
Vermont  in  1805 — Dr.  Allen  in  New  Hampshire 
in  1808.  Dr.  Smith  was  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  at  Middlebury  in  1827— Dr.  Allen  with 
the  first  honors  at  Dartmouth  in  1820.  Both 
were  converted  in  college,  and  both  became 
“  preachers  of  the  Word,”  and  not  lawyers,  as 


was  their  original  purpose.  Both  were  forced 
to  teach,  and  also  to  preach,  and  in  these  united 
vocations  both  attained  great  eminence.  They 
both  studied  Theology  at  Andover.  They  both 
wrought  together  at  Marietta  College  and  Lane 
Seminary.  Dr.  Smith  was  the  more  learned 
scholar,  but  Dr.  Allen  was  no  mean  scholar.  In 
Theology  he  was  great  in  the  divine  combination 
of  “  a  working  theology  and  a  Pauline  charity.” 
Dr.  Smith  be^ed  for  both  the  College  and  the 
Seminary,  but  he  could  not  be  weaned  from 
his  books.  He  was  always  a  scholar. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  great  financier,  and  died  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  powers,  exhausted  by  the 
burdens  of  the  impoverished  Seminary  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  which  but  for  him  would 
have  perished.  Dr,  Smith  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  two  institutions  more  than  forty  years, 
and  Dr.  Allen  thirty -seven  years.  And  during 
the  most  of  these  thirty-seven  years  their  two 
lives  flowed  together  in  as  sweet  and  perfect 
harmony  as  two  mountain  brooks  coming  from 
different  fountains  but'  uniting  together  in  a 
common  channel  to  the  sea.  They  were  very 
different,  and  very  likely  “  had  differences.”  The 
one  sometime's  resembled  a  gale.  The  other 
was  more  like  a  Summer  zephyr.  The  one 
sometimes  poured  out  his  conviction  in  torrents. 
The  other  came  commonly  with  influences  as 
gentle  as  the  rain  on  the  mown  grass.  The  one 
was  John  Boanerges,  the  other  “  John  the  Be¬ 
loved  Disciple.”  Both  were  successful  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching,  and  several  times  refused 
tempting  calls  to  other  fields.  Their  very  dif¬ 
ferences  seemed  to  draw  them  closer  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  com¬ 
mon  and  noble  aim.  And  as  if  their  Master 
and  Lord  would  show  that  charity  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  virtues  and  to  endure  forever.  Dr. 
Smith  as  he  grew*  older  became  more  gentle, 
and  grew  closer  and  closer  to  the  sweetness 
and  John-likeness  of  his  “  dear  brother  Allen,”" 
the  dearest  and  noblest  of  his  friends. 

And  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  at  this 
point  a  few  words  concerning  the  wives  of 
these  five  men.  They  were  counted  worthy  a 
share  in  the  toils,  the  self-denials  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  husbands.  As  once  was  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  wives  of  the  membem  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  :  “  I  am  sure  no 
words  of  mine  can  exaggerate  the  debt  this  col¬ 
lege  owes  to  these  Christian  women.  No  true 
history  of  it  can  be  written  which  does  not 
name  with  profound  admiration  the  wives  of 
its  early  instructors  and  friends.  Their  names  do 
not  appear  on  the  catalogues  of  the  college,  but 
they  were  even  as  the  shower  and  the  sunlight 
which  do  not  appear  as  such  in  the  yellow  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  wheat  field  and  the  granary.  But 
these  silent  and  modest  forces  as  truly  helped 
to  produce  the  shock  and  the  grain,  as  the 
more  obtrusive  plowman  and  ox.  And  so  these 
truly  noble  women  helped  to  found  and  build 
and  nurture  the  college  in  its  times  of  weakness 
and  peril,  as  did  their  husbands.  And  we  may 
not  exclude  them  from  the  royal  fellowship 
that  lifted  tho  college  from  its  cradle  to  its 
throne.” 

Whilst  not  one  of  the  original  Faculty  sur¬ 
vives,  two  of  these  “  elect  ladies  ”  still  live, 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jewett.  And  the  Alumni 
of  this  college  on  tho  occasion  of  its  first  Jubi¬ 
lee,  sends  grateful  greetings  to  these  venerable 
women,  honored  for  their  own  sake  and  work, 
and  doubly  hononed  for  the  sake  of  the  men 
they  so  effectively  helped  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  institution. 

And  this  eulogy  is  true  of  other  women,  not 
a  few  of  whom  helped  in  the  same  noble  spirit 
in  doing  the  same  noble  work. 

The  duty  assigned  me  is  finished.  I  have 
had  great  joy  in  recalling  that  far-off  past  and 
the  friends  who  then  were  living  here.  My  youth 
has  come  back  to  me,  and  I  have  been  again 
hearing  the  voices  of  those  who  then  taught 
me.  I  have  once  more  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
the  venerable  founders,  and  the  members  of 
the  original  Faculty,  of  Marietta  College,  and 
to  hear  their  voices.  Bingham,  Mills,  Cotton, 
Moore,  Nye,  Emerson,  and  Putnam  ;  Linsley, 
Smith,  Allen,  Jewett  and  Maxwell ;  twelve  men  : 
all  gone  but  one  tenderly  loved  and  honored  by 
us  all.  “  Serus  in  Chelum  redeas.”  And  the 
most  of  the  noble  women  who  fifty  years  ago 
gave  to  tho  enterprise  that  was  just  beginning 
the  inspiration  of  their  faith  aUd'thV  of 

their  prayer,  are  also  gone  into  the  heaverwr' 
And  they  have  been  joined  by  men  and  women 
who  with  them  right  royally  bore  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  They  were  a  goodly  cora- 
jiany,  and  of  all  these  glorified  friends  of  the 
college — I  may  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Smith  him¬ 
self  in  his  eulogy  of  Dr.  Allen,  slightly  modified  : 
“  There  on  the  mount  to-day,  in  tho  fight  of  that 
bh'ssed  Gospel  which  has  revealed  to  us  the 
mysteries  of  tho  Kingdom  of  redemption,  we 
may  behold  them  fellow-possessors  of  eternal 
life  ;  yet  hand  in  hand  gazing  in  glad  and  open 
vision  upon  the  face  of  their  glorified  Lord.” 

The  lust  time  Dr.  Smith  preached  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  words  “And 
Terah  died  in  Haran,”  he  suddenly  grew  faint, 
but  when  he  recovered  he  announced  the  “  J eru- 
salem  Hymn,”  “O  mother,  dear  Jerusalem,” 
and  the  last  time  he  preached  in  the  Marietta 
pulpit — a  sermon  of  magnificent  power — he  an¬ 
nounced  the  same  “Jerusalem  Hymn,”  and 
many  were  thrilled  with  emotion  as  he  repeated 
with  an  almost  heavenly  tenderness  the  line 
“O  God,  if  I  were  there!”  as  if  his  very  soul 
were  ravished  with  irrepressible  yearnings  to 
join  his  friends  who  were  already  within  the 
Celestial  City.  And  that  one  inspired  fine  seems 
to  me  to  gather  up  into  itself  the  aspirations 
and  fruitions  of  the  men  who  composed  “  the 
Original  Faculty  of  Marietta  College.”  Their 
faith  uttercfl  the  lofty  longing  “  O  God,  if  I 
were  there !  ”  And  now  they  are  there !  and  shall 
be  forever  there  with  the  Lord. 


A  ToncHnro  stoby. 

Among  the  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Castle 
Garden  the  other  day  was  an  old  woman,  bent 
with  age.  She  had  lived  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  her  feebleness  made  her  an 
object  of  universal  pity.  On  the  steamer  she 
occupied  stifling  quarters  in  the  steerage,  but 
her  companions  were  kind  to  her,  and  the  voy¬ 
age  was  made  as  endurable  as  possible.  She 
said  that  her  name  was  Janowski,  and  that  she 
came  frf)m  Cracow,  Holland.  She  told  an  inter¬ 
preter  that  she  had  a  daughter  somewhere  in 
the  States,  near  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  where 
she  flid  not  know.  The  government  officials 
finally  decided  to  send  her  back  to  Poland,  un¬ 
der  the  law  which  prohibits  the  landing  of  emi¬ 
grants  who  are  likely  to  become  public  burdens. 
The  old  woman  protested,  but  in  vain. 

The  day  for  sailing  arrived  and  she  was  told 
that  she  must  go  on  board  of  the  vessel.  Age 
had  made  her  childish,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
rude  wooden  seats  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  An  official  gathere<l  up  her  bun¬ 
dle  of  clothing,  when  the  shawl  which  was  wrap¬ 
ped  around  it  became  loose  and  the  clothing  fell 
out.  An  envelope,  torn  and  soiled,  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  the  official  picked  it  up.  It  bore  the 
postmark  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  was  addressed 
to  the  old  woman  in  Cracow,  Poland. 

“  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  ”  asked  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  old  woman. 

“  My  daughter  Jennie  sent  that,”  she  replied, 
sadly.  “  She  is  my  only  child,  and  all  that  I 
have  on  earth.” 

It  was  decided  to  take  Mrs.  Janowski  to  New¬ 
ark  and  endeavor  to  find  her  daughter.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  become  interested  in  the  old 
woman  volunteered  to  go  with  her,  and  next 
morning  they  started.  Arrived  at  Newark,  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  and  a  Hebrew  woman  was 
found  who  said  that  she  knew  Jennie  very  well 

“  Come  this  way,  I  will  show  you,”  she  said. 

The  trio  proceeded  up  Canal  street  until  they 
came  to  a  frame  house  in  front  of  which  a  crowd 
had  assembled. 

“Jennie  m  to  be  married  to-day,”  said  the 
guide.  “  The  ceremony  is  just  being  performed.” 

The  old  woman  forced  her  way  through  the 
crowd  in  the  narrow  entry.  In  the  neat  but 
poorly  furnished  room  the  wedding  guests  had 
assembled.  The  bride,  attired  in  a  dress  of 
spotless  lawn,  trimmed  with  fresh  daisies,  stood 
beside  the  groom,  a  flne-iooking  young  Hebrew, 
awaiting  the  words  which  would  make  them 
one.  A  commotion  was  heard  in  the  hallway, 
and  as  the  guests  at  the  door  separated  the 
bride  uttered  a  cry  of  “  Mother !  ”  and  the  old 
woman  rushed  into  her  arms.  The  s<;ene  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  and  daughter  was  very  affect¬ 
ing  and  tears  of  joy  were  shed  at  the  nuptial 
feast. 
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in  violent  action,  and  ten  days  or  less  ended  life. 
It  was  as  if  the  system  was  within  eaten  to  a 
sheH,  and  at  the  touch  of  disease  there  was 
utter  collapse,  every  fibre  being  weak.  This,  in 
its  main  features,  has  been  my  observation  of 
beer  drinking,  everywhere  peculiarly  deceptive 
at  first,  thoroughly  destructive  at  last. 

Danger  of  Licking  Postage  Stamps, — A  pecu¬ 
liar  case  occurred  in  London,  England,  a  short 
while  since,  which  illustrates  the  dangers  from 
this  source.  The  recipient  of  a  letter,  after 
perusing  its  contents,  reenclosed  it,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  by  licking  the  gum  which  had 
been  previously  moistened  with  the  saliva  of  a 
man  who  daily  took  large  doses  of  morphia 
hypodermically.  The  result  was  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  .illness,  with  symptoms  of  opium  poison¬ 
ing.  The  simple  contact  of  the  tongue  of  a 
subject  addicted  to  morphine  had  rendiered  the 
mucilage  potent  for  mischief.  And  only  last 
week  a  person  consulted  me  who  had  an  ulcer 
on  the  tongue,  which  he  ascribed  to  licking  the 
gum  on  an  envelope.  At  first  I  thought  the 
patient  mistaken,  but  subsetiuently  I  concurred 
in  this  opinion.  The  communicability  of  dis¬ 
ease  by  an  act  so  harmless  in  appearance  may 
seem  incredible  to  many,  but  to  the  physician 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  and  but  too  frequently 
verified.  The  reason  so  many  escape  infection 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  is  generally  intact,  which  pre¬ 
vents  absorption. — “  Physician  ”  in  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

The  Hot  Milk  Cure. — “  Hot  milk  for  Sum¬ 
mer  ”  is  becoming  quite  a  common  sign  in  the 
windows  of  our  drug  stores.  To  a  News  report¬ 
er  the  proprietor  of  a  large  University- plac*e 
pharmacy  said  :  “  The  beginning  of  Summer  is 
always  the  signal  for  a  sort  of  epidemic  of  diar¬ 
rhea  and  bow’el  complaints  in  New  York.  The 
excessive  heat  and  the  enormous  quantities  of 
ice-water  people  drink,  are  principally  to  blame. 
In  every  case  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  warm 
milk  has  effected  a  cure.  There  is  no  secret 
about  the  process.  You  need  simply  warm  the 
milk  up,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  then 
drink  it  before  it  cools.  In  acute  cases,  where 
the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  severe  pains, 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  the  milk  will 
be  found  especially  valuable.  Any  one  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  hot  milk  cure  at  home.  In  using  the 
laudanum  a  druggist  should  be  got  to  measure 
it  out,  or  at  any  rate  to  tell  yovi  how  much  to 
use.  The  public  should  be  espicially  warned 
against  the  excessive  use  of  ice-eold  milk  at 
this  season.  Children  are  often  fed  with  milk 
till  they  fall  sick,  under  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  both  refreshing  and  nourishing. 
On  the  contrary,  only  a  very  strong  stomach 
«*an  endure  any  considerable  quantity  of  milk? 
It  is  at  best  a  rich,  heavy,  and  bilious  beverage. 
In  little  children  it  frt>quently  produces  the 
woi-st  effects.  .Tust  as  warm  milk  will  cure  di¬ 
arrhea,  frozen  milk  will  produce  it  unless  used 
with  moderation  and  di8**retion.”  The  hot  milk 
cure  for  diarrhea  hius  bi'cn  in  use  in  Mexico  for 
centuries.  On  the  table  lands,  where  the  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  witli  minerals,  this 
complaint  is  common.  No  other  cure  is  known 
for  it,  ginger  being  added  instead  of  laudanum 
when  severe  pain  is  to  be  overcome. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  EVE. 

In  localities  where  Winter  wheat  succeeds,  rye 
is  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  The  Herald  says  : 
Occasionally  a  wheat  farmer  sows  a  piece  of  rye, 
but  he  generally  has  cause  to  regret  it,  as  the 
rye  is  scattered  in  his  barnyard  and  gradually 
works  its  way  into  all  his  fields.  In  Winter 
wheat  rye  is  a  pestilent  weed.  Fortunately,  it 
heads  out  several  days  before  wheat  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  not  too  abundant,  can  be 
cut  out  before  it  ripens.  But  it  takes  several 
years  after  rye  has  gained  a  foothold  on  a  farm, 
to  entirely  remove  it.  This  year  rye  is  unusually 
abundant  in  many  wheat  fields.  The  Hessian 
fly  attai‘ks  wheat,  but  lets  the  rye  alone,  and 
thus  while  wheat  has  been  thinned  out,  the  in¬ 
ferior  grain  has  had  the  fullest  chance  of  devel¬ 
opment. 

THE  UTILE  SAVAGE. 

About  the  time  when  the  baby  begins  to  put 
away  monkey  manners,  and  to  stand  on  two 
feet  like  a  man,  he  begins  to  show  in  a  verj' 
marked  degree  the  characteristics  of  savage 
tribes.  For  two  or  three  yeare  of  this  part  of 
his  life,  the  best  baby  is  a  little  savage.  He 
may  be  said  to  be  always  more  or  less  “  on  the 
grab  ”  (I  object  to  slang  as  much  as  any  man, 
but  really  there  is  no  other  way  of  describing 
the  tendencies  exhibited  at  this  stage  of  baby’s 
career).  If  he  has  small  brothers  or  sisters  (or 
both),  he  is  always  more  or  less  at  war  with 
these  neighboring  savagt«.  If  he  is  deprived 
of  anything  he  has  come  to  regard  as  his  prop¬ 
erty  (quite  mistakenly,  it  may  well  be),  or  if  he 
sees  in  the  hands  of  his  small  kinsfolk  any 
goods  or  chattels  which  seem  pleasing  to  his 
eyes,  he  has  but  one  way  of  expressing  his 
wishes  :  he  goes  for  the  possession  of  the  de¬ 
sired  object,  using  his  hands  as  weapons  if  he 
has  no  other  handy,  but  bringing  down  a  stick 
or  brush  or  book  (as  the  case  may  be)  on  the 
head  of  his  enemy  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Fijian 
t>r  an  Ojibbeway  on  the  war-path. 

Girl  babies  are  pretty  nearly  as  bad  us  boy  ba¬ 
bies  in  these  mattei-s,  only  the  girl  savage  differs 
from  the  boy  savage  us  much  us  savage  woman 
differs  from  savage  man.  Of  course  there  are 
many  baby  boys  and  baby  girls  who  show’  little 
tendency  to  savagery,  just  as  there  have  been 
uncultured  races  of  man  both  gentle  and  inno¬ 
cent.  But  the  quiet  babies  are  always  weak 
and  unhealthy.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
they  succumb  before  their  more  ferocious 
brothers,  just  as  the  quiet  and  gentle  savage 
tribes  perish  before  their  tomahawk-fiourishing, 
spear-throwing,  club-wielding  neighbors. — Bel¬ 
gravia. 


regards  the  vessel  or  the  crew.  In  most  cases 
the  fever  appears  while  lying  in  port.  A  cargo 
is  at  length  obtained  which  adds  to  the  filth  of 
the  bilge  already  infected.  A  better  nidus  for 
the  propagation  of  the  poison  could  not  be 
formed ;  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  sealed 
hatches,  and  stagnant  air,  it  intensifies  with 
great  rapidity.  An  experience  of  several  years 
showed  that  the  majority  of  cases  brought  to 
the  port  of  New  York  were  on  vessels  of  this 
character.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a  radical 
change  has  been  going  on,  and  steam-transpor¬ 
tation  has  largely  replaced  sailing-vessels,  and 
with  it  there  has  been  a  large  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  cases  of  yellow-fever.  Steamers 
belong  to  regular  lines,  which  make  frequent 
and  regular  trips,  remain  but  a  short  time  in 
port,  and  are  therefore  rarely  Infected.  Being 
of  iron,  their  construction  enables  one  to  reach 
the  bilge  with  facility,  while  the  steam-pump 
fiusliing  it  keeps  it  clean :  there  is  no  wood  to 
saturate  and  become  infec*ted.  A  steamer,  too, 
carries  the  cargo  of  several  sailing-vessels,  ami 
lessens  the  risk  in  that  proportion.  So  far  then 
from  the  rapidity  of  steamers  facilitating  the 
spread  of  cholera  and  yellow-fever,  they  have 
been  the  means  indirectly  of  retarding  both. 

It  could  also  be  easily  shown  that  the  long 
antagonism  between  commerce  and  quarantine 
has  entirely  passed  away.  Instead  of  vessels 
riding  an  indefinite  quarantine,  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  two  diseases  tells 
us  that  the  sooner  a  vessel  is  emptied,  the  less 
the  danger  of  transmission  of  disease.  Vessels, 
therefore,  in  quarantine  are  returned  to  c^om- 
nierce  sooner  than  if  they  went  to  dock,  and 
tlischarged  through  the  usual  routine. — Prof.  S. 
Oakley  Vanderpoel,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


SUWEE  CAEE  OF  SHEEP. 

The  National  Live-Stock  Journal  makes  the 
followdng  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  management  of  sheep  intended  for  mutton  : 

Sheep  owners  have  generally  considered  the 
Summer  as  the  season  when  sheep  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  only  requiring  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  their  pastures.  It  has  very  seldom 
been  thought  necessary  to  add  anything  to  an 
ordinary  pasture  for  sheep.  But  since  there  is 
now  an  effort  made  by  a  large  class  of  sheep 
owners  to  develop  the  mutton  side  of  the  sheep 
industry,  as  well  as  the  wool,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Summer  management  should  not 
be  reversed,.and  sheep  be  considered  worthy  of 
good  Summer  feeding,  as  steers  intended  for 
beef.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  cattle-feeders 
who  feed  some  sort  of  grain  ration  on  pasture, 
especially  when  it  does  not  furnish  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  grass. 

Sheeep-feeders  should  remember  that  those 
intended  for  mutton  at  any  time  during  the 
year  should  be  especially  pushed  during  the 
wann  weather.  The  old  style  farmers  have,  in 
some  way,  got  the  idea  that  grain  is  lost  on 
pasture  ;*but  if  they  will  refiei’t  a  moment,  it 
must  be  plain  that  extra  food  in  warm  weather 
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AVBCRN,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 1884.  Have  used  your  SELTZBR 
APERIENT  In  my  family  tor  Ooaatlpation,  Headache, 
Disordered  Stomach,  and  Rlllousness.  Invariably  find  re¬ 
lief  from  Its  use,  and  recommend  It  strongly. 

J.  L.  ELLIOTT. 

KANSAS  Cttt.  Ho.,  June  2, 1884.— Have  been  using  APE¬ 
RIENT  for  Dyspepsia.  It  gives  me  relief  from  those 
dreadful  sensations  known  only  to  the  dyspeptic,  i.  e.,  ver¬ 
tigo  and  fullness  'after  eating.  Have  recommended  It  to 
friends  with  like  results.  H.  A.  BAKEUl. 

Relieves  Hewdache.  Regwlates  the  Rowels. 


up  and  fed  to  cows  or  other  stock.  They  are 
richer  in  sugar  than  other  cornstalks,  and  will 
be  eaten  clean. 

The  Charles  Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
and  others  of  the  better  sort  of  strawberries, 
have  been  unusually  plentiful  in  New  York  this 
season.  And  the  prices  have  been  unusually 
high. 

There  arc  twenty -four  factories  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  com, 
eight  of  which  are  in  Indiana.  The  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  starch  for  all  purposes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  about  160,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Cremation  in  Paris  will  still  be  available  for 
the  general  public,  at  the  small  cost  of  ?3  for 
each  operation.  An  experimental  furnace  is  be¬ 
ing  constructed  at  Pere-la-Chaise  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  crematories  at  Rome  and  Milan. 

_ JEbe  edelweiss,  that  Alpine  fiower  which  has 

been  the  desire  of  tourists  and  the  frequent 
cause  of  accidents,  will  no  longer  be  the  symbol 
of  hardy  adventure,  since  it  now  tamely  grows 
In  common  garden  earth  mixed  with  a  little 
lime. 

The  tenets  of  the  Mahdi’s  religion  are  veiy 
strict  If  a  married  man  is  guilty  of  immorali¬ 
ty  he  is  put  up  to  his  waist  in  the  sand  and 
stoned  to  death.  If  he  steals,  his  hand  is  cut 
off.  Singing  and  lascivious  dancing,  such  as 
used  to  be  in  Khartoum,  are  put  to  a  stop. 
Every  man  must  pray  five  times  a  day. 

The  Adirondack  Steel  Works  in  Jersey  City, 
which  were  started  in  1848,  have  been  closed. 
The  industry  was  an  important  one  to  Jersey 
City,  but  Ex-Mayor  Hopper  says  that  they  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  Httsburgh  works,  as  the 
latter  have  an  important  advantage  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  gas  wells. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  set  cabbages  to  make 
a  late  crop,  which  will  be  bettt*r  keepers  than 
those  planted  earlier  in  the  season.  They  do 
not  require  so  rich  soil  nor  so  high  manuring  ns 
early  planted  cabbages.  At  this  season  any 
tolerably  fertile  soil,  well  worked,  has  a  much 
larger  supply  of  plant  food  than  it  can  have  in 
early  Spring. 

Blue  grass  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
pastures,  but  it  is  rarely  sown,  for  the  reason 
that  on  most  farms  devoted  to  cultivated  crops 
this  grass  is  more  a  nuisance  tlian  a  benefit. 


XJ.  S.  IVEail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  Tia  LONDONDERRY. 

.ALSATIA..  .August  1.  8  A.  M.  I  ANCHORIA.. August  8,3  P.  M. 
CIRCASSIA... Aug.  16,  9  A.  M.  |  EPHIOPIA.August  22, 3  P.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $3Q. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  August  26,  Sept.  23, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $36. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid.  $16. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SZXTSSBiSOR  BXbOTSSRS,  AgmtSy 

T  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


will  be  applied  to  growth,  as  it  takes  little  to 
keep  up  animal  heat.  Sheep  are  apt  to  be  kept 
upon  short  pasture,  requiring  great  diligence 
to  pick  up  a  living.  Now,  a  little  extra  food, 
such  as  wheat  bran,  fed  upon  this  short  pas¬ 
ture,  will  put  on  more  flesh  than  twice  the 
amount  given  in  Winter.  It  is  hardly  safe  to 
feed  much  com  to  sheep  in  hot  weather,  as  it 
heats  the  blood,  and  is  likely  to  produce  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases.  Oats  and  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  is  the  safest  food.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  good  feeding  increases  the  wool  as 
well  as  the  mutton.  Sheep  that  are  intended 
to  be  sold  during  the  coming  Winter  can  now  be 
put  in  good  condition  much  cheaper  than  to 
wait  until  cold  weather. 

W'hen  sheep  come  to  the  yard  in  the  Fall  in 
good  mutton  order,  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  in 
fine  condition  until  time  of  sale  in  February  or 
March  ;  and  as  it  takes  much  less  grain  feeding 
to  do  this  on  jiasture  than  in  yard,  it  is  almost 
unaccountable  that  more  sheep-feeders  do  not 
practice  this  extra  feeding  on  pasture.  Ami 
where  the  flock  consists  largely  of  breeding 
ew’es,  these  ewes  should  be  fed  a  diet  calculated 
to  produce  a  good  yield  of  milk  for  the  lambs. 
There  should  be  no  fear  of  getting  these  ewes 
in  too  good  condition.  The  lambs  draw  hard 
upon  them,  and  most  of  the  extra  food  will  go 
to  the  production  of  milk.  The  lambs  will  be 
worth  enough  more  to  pay  for  all  this  extra 
food. 


|l^ott0e||O(Dr< 


Hot  Weather  Diet. — Summer  menus  are 
much  more  diflicult  to  arrange  than  others,  as 
our  systems  demand  cooling  viands.  There  is 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  cold  meats,  such 
as  cold  roast  lamb,  cold  roast  squabs  and  chick¬ 
ens,  and  among  cold  vegetables  cold  asparagus. 

These,  if  neatly  arranged  on  the  dishes  and 
prettily  garnished,  if  with  nothing  other  than 
a  few  fruit  blossoms,  will  please  the  eye  and 
more  easily  tempt  the  palate.  Salads  are  most 
acceptable.  A  liberal  diet  of  fresh,  thoroughly 
ripe  fruit,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  most 
of  us,  but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  eat 
too  heartily  of  it  at  any  one  meal.  Vast  (pian- 
tities  of  liquids  should  be  avoided  wlien  fruit 
has  been  eaten.— The  Cook. 

Bread  Pudding  may  be  made  delicious  by 
taking  two  breakfast  rolls,  and  crumbling  them  ' 
into  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  in  which  the  yolks  of  I 
three  eggs  have  been  stirred  (of  course  after  | 
being  well  beaten,)  with  suffii-ient  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  whole.  Let  stand  an  hour  ;  then 
add  small  bits  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
another  of  lemon,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  in  | 
a  pudding  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  aiul  when 
taken  from  the  oven  and  allowed  partially  to 
cool,  spread  over  it  a  layer  of  marmalade,  and  1  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 
on  tins  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  swi^etened 
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GOV.  BOURN  EXPLAINED  TO  A  LITTLE  NEW  YORK 
GIRL  HOW  RHODE  ISLAND  COMES  TO  HAVE 
TWO  CAPITALS. 

The  Hudsfin  Register  sjiys ;  Wc  received  a 
cull  from  a  little  Miss,  a  scholar  td  Public  School 
No.  3,  carrying  a  note  from  Miss  Armstrong, 
her  teacher.  She  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  a 
hug('  letter,  on  which  was  the  eoat-of-arms  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  directed  to  “Miss 
lola  M.  Tutor,  Hudson,  N.  Y.”  A  few  days 
sinee  lola’s  ttwher  wrote  on  the  blaekboard 
for  her  scholars  the  question  “  Why  has  Rhode 
Island  two  Capitals?’’  leaving  the  class  to  find 
out.  lola,  without  consulting  her  teacher  or 
schoolmates,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  received  in  answer  the  following  let- 
ttu’ :  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Execi'TIve  ) 

Chamber,  Providence,  Feb.  5, 1885.  ( 
Miss  Iola  M.  Tator,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  asking  me  why 
Rhode  Island  has  two  capitals.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  lessons,  I  will 
gladly  write  you  the  reasf  m.  In  the  very  early 
histo^’  of  this  State,  there  were  two  States  or 
colonies  comprising  wiiat  is  now  Rhode  Island. 
The  island  of  Rhode  Island  was  one,  and  the 
other  was  Providence  Plantations.  After  a 
while  both  were  unitf'd  into  one  colony  under 
the  name  of  “  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,”  and  tliat  is  still  the  full  proper 
name  of  the  State,  though  it  is  commonly,  for 
convenience,  culled  “Rhode  Island.”  In  the 
colonial  times,  and  also  down  to  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years,  the  State  Legislature  used 
to  meet  at  several  towns  in  the  State — Provi- 
di’uee,  Newport,  Bristol,  Kingston,  and  East 
Greenwieh — probably  beeause  the  people  of  the 
various  sections  thought  the  Legislature  ought 
to  favor  them  as  mueh  as  Pr  >videnee  and  New¬ 
port.  But  for  the  past  30  years  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  met  only  at  Newport  and  Providence, 
thus  jierpetnating  tlie  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  there  were  two  Governments.  The 
Legislature  meets  at  Newport  the  last  Tuesday 
in  May,  and  remains  there  generally  only  a  few 
days.  Then  it  adjourns  to  meet  in  Providence 
in  January,  where  nearly  all  tlie  business  of 
the  State  is  transacted.  If  I  have  not  written 
so  you  win  understand  the  reason,  let  me  know 
and  I  will  write  you  again.  Very  truly  yours, 
Augustus  ( ).  Bourn. 


J.&R.LAMB. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  TOADS. 

The  latest  and  most  ingenious  way  of  getting 
rid  of  roaches  and  water  bugs  the  Scientific 
American  has  heard  of,  is  related  of  a  citizen 
of  Schenectady  whose  kitchen  was  infested  with 
them. 

A  servant  hearing  that  toads  were  an  anti¬ 
dote,  caught  three  ordinary  hop  toads,  and  put 
them  in  the  kitchen.  Not  a  roach  or  wati'r  bug, 
it  is  stated,  can  now  be  found  in  the  house. 
The  toads  have  become  domesticated,  never 
wander  about  the  house,  and  are  so  cleanly  and 
inoffensive  that  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
presence. 

Another  use  for  toails  is  to  employ  them  for 
insect  destroyers  in  the  garden.  They  are  de¬ 
termined  enemies  of  all  kimis  of  snails  and 
slugs,  which  it  is  well  known  can  in  a  single 
night  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  lettuce,  carrots, 
aspara^is,  etc.  Toads  are  also  kept  in  vine¬ 
yards,  where  they  devour  during  the  night 
millions  of  insects  that  escape  the  pureuit  of 
nocturnal  birds,  and  might  commit  incalculable 
havoc  on  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  the 
vine.  In  Paris  toads  are  an  article  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  are  kept  in  tubs,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  two  francs  a  dozen. 


eth  Avenue  oars  pass  the  door. 


'ggs  swi^etenod  ; 
a  little.  Also  a  nicely  made  apple  sauce  will  j 
answer  the  purpose.  ■ 

Bananas. — Before  serving  bananas,  put  them  | 
on  ice,  so  that  they  may  become  very  cold, . 
a  little  short  of  fret*zing  ;  also  luive  a  pitcher  of  | 
cream  iced.  Use  a  silver  knife  to  cut  them  in  ' 
two,  lengthwise,  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
over  them.  Whip  the  cream  to  a  stiff  froth, 
adding  a  little  sugar,  and  piling  it  up  on  the  ba¬ 
nanas.  Place  them  on  a  pretty  circular  dish 
with  the  ends  of  the  bananas  all  meeting  in  the 
centre,  ami  pile  the  whipped  cream  upon  it. 

Rice. — In  cooking  rice  for  dessert,  take  half 
of  it  up  when  sufiicieutly  cooked,  and  beating 
up  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs  with  n  little  su¬ 
gar,  stir  intf)  the  rice.  Afterward  beat  up  the 
white  (J  the  eggs,  and  sweetening  it,  stir  it  into 
the  otner  half  of  the  rice.  Place  the  yellow 
half  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  the  white 
part  piled  on  top.  Have  a  highly  fiavored 
sauce  to  eat  with  it. — Aunt  Addie,  in  Country 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


"But  if  sown  it  should  be  in  the  Fall,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  timothy  or  clover  to  occupy  the  soil 
while  the  blue  grass  is  getting  a  foothold.  Once 
seeded  with  blue  grass  it  is  difficult  to  rid  a  field 
of  it. 

The  Robert  A.  Packer  Hospital  at  Sayre,  Pa., 
was  formally  opened  July  13th.  The  hospital 
was  named  after  the  late  millionaire  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  liailroad,  Robert  A. 
Packer.  The  building  was  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Packer,  who  requested  that  after 
his  death  it  should  become  a  public  hospital. 
Just  before  Mr.  Packer’s  death  a  new  wing  was 
built  to  contain  a  State  banquet  hull.  The 
building  and  grounds  are  estimatinl  to  be  worth 
$250,000,  and  the  hospital  ward  is  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Ragweed  is  becoming  a  great  pest  in  many 
places  on  stubble  land  after  grain  has  been 
taken  off.  It  starts  earlier  than  clover,  and  at 
harvest  is  generally  higher.  If  a  mower  is  run 
over  the  grain  field  after  harvest,  high  enough 
'  to  cut  all  the  ragweed  and  a  little  of  the  clover, 
the  latter  will  get  the  advantage  and  crowd  the 
weed  down  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  setnling. 
The  clover  will  not  be  so  much  injured  from 
slight  clipping  of  the  leaves  as  the  ragweed  will. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  who  has  finished  his  first  year  in  Dakota, 
says  “  I  do  not  look  for  grain  raising  as  the 
main  industry  of  the  counti’y,  but  rather  stock 
raising  and  fattening.  In  the  broken  and  shel¬ 
tered  region  near  the  streams,  cattle  and  horses 
can  be  wintered,  as  in  Montana,  without  feeding 
or  stabling,  and  when  wintered  with  more  care, 
are  much  less  of  an  expense  than  in  New  En¬ 
gland.  Thousands  of  young  cattle  are  passing 
through  here  Westward  and  Southward  to 
occupy  the  rough  land  along  the  water  coui-ses, 
while  the  open  country  is  consigned  to  the 
plough.  The  varied  advantages  and  capacities 
of  this  p<^ion  of  Dakota  arc  the  promise  of 
such  divereified  development  and  interests  as 
best  insure  a  stable  prosperity.” 

Detaiis  of  the  recent  violent  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  in  Java,  of  which  brief  telegraphic  intelli¬ 
gence  has  already  been  published,  have  now 
reached  Holland,  says  Nature.  The  volcano  of 
Smeru  has  been  active  for  many  years,  casting 
out  fire  and  smoke,  but  on  April  17  and  18,  an 
eruption  of  extraordinary  violence  occurred. 
The  mountain  is  regarded  aa  the  highest  vol¬ 
cano  in  Java,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  hand¬ 
some  regular  cone.  On  the  prt'seiit  occasion 
the  side  of  the  mountain  for  one- third  of  the 
way  down  from  the  summit  is  described  ns 
having  bwn  burst  open,  a  tremendous  cleft  be¬ 
ing  formed  from  which  a  torrent  of  lava  and 
mud  was  ejected.  A  whole  estate  called  Kili- 
bening  was  overwhelmed,  the  manager  and  a 
large  number  of  Jai>anese  laborers  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  torrent.  From  the  reports  it 
appears  that  the  eruption  of  Smeru  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  volcjinic  disturbance  all  over  the 
western  part  of  Java.  A  mud  spring  or  rather 
lake,  bubbled  up  into  the  Preanger  in  West 
Java  ;  a  volcano,  Slamat,  Ij’ing  west  of  the 
Merapi  (itself  a  quiescent  volcano),  has  mani¬ 
fested  signs  of  renewed  activity,  as  has  Kbit, 
further  to  the  east.  Laniongan,  lying  still  fur¬ 
ther  eastward,  thi  ows  out  showers  of  ashes,  and 
in  Rotti,  an  island  near  Timor,  mud  has  issued 
from  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  has  overfiowed 
a  district  described  by  the  natives  as  twenty 
minutt*s’  journey  in  breadth. 
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The  Great  Glacier  of  Alaska. — According 
to  the  San  Francisco  Courier,  the  great  glacier 
of  Alaska  is  moving  at  t)ie  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  per  annum.  The  front  presents  a  wall  of 
ice  500  feet  in  thickness  ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
three  to  ten  miles,  and  its  length  is  about  150 
miles.  Almost  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  ice  in  large  blocks  fall  into  the 
sea,  which  they  agitato  in  the  most  violent  man¬ 
ner.  The  waves  are  said  to  be  such  that  they  toss 
about  the  largest  vessels  which  approach  the 
glacier  as  if  they  were  small  boats.  Tlie  ice  is 
extremely  pure  and  dazzling  to  the  eye  :  it  has 
tints  of  tlie  lightest  blue  as  well  as  of  deepest 
indigo.  The  top  is  very  rough  and  liroken, 
foiTuing  junall  hills,  and  even  chains  of  inoim- 
tains  in  ntlniature.  This  immense  muss  of  ice, 
said  b'<  more  than  an  average  of  a  thousainl 
feet  thick,  advances  daily  toward  the  .sea. 

The  Seventeen  Year  Locust,  or  Cicada. — 
About  May  25th  the  immatiiie  insects  began  to 
issue  from  the  ground  in  West  Philadelphia. 
On  the  4th  of  .Tune  attmtion  was  spociallj 
attracted  by  the  vast  number  of  insects  climb¬ 
ing  the  trees  and  railings  at  the  point  of  obser¬ 
vation.  They  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  after 
sunset,  and  distributee^  themselves  over  every 
portion  of  the  neighboring  tree's,  the  motion  of 
the  immature  insect  being  very  deliberate.  It 
took  about  an  hour  tei  break  through  the  shell, 
the  slit  beginning  at  the  heael,  anel  proe*eeding 
back  over  the  thorax.  When  the  insee-t  first 
einergcs  from  its  pupa-e-use',  it  is  pure'  white, 
unel  tlie  multitudes  of  them  slowly  crawling  up 
the  branches  of  the  trees  presenteel  a  weirel 
appearance.  It  took  the  wings  twelve  minutes 
to  expand  to  their  full  size.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  insee-ts  preieluceel  over  a  given 
area,  in  a  space  of  ten  feet  by  four,  668  burrows 
had  been  counted  ;  in  another  spae-e  six  ine/hes 
square  there  were  17  openings ;  while  another 
space  six  feet  square  contained  665  outlets. 
Under  one  tree  there  were  9,600  Inirrows  ;  and 
uni^r  another,  a  small  birch,  22,500  were  isti- 
maUd.  Nor  did  these  figures  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inst'cts  liberated,  as  the  burrows  fre¬ 
quently  interlace  under  ground,  and  several 
individuals  will  emerge  from  one  opening.  The 
deepest  burrow  was  found  to  extend  down 
about  one  foot,  although  another  observer  had 
not  found  any  deeper  than  eight  inches.  The 
number  of  eggs  depositi'd  is  small  wlu'n  com¬ 
pared  to  the  swarms  of  Insects— a  fact  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  persistent  enmity 
of  the  sparrows,  which  devour  both  the  pupa 
and  the  mature  insect.  The  eggs  are  translu¬ 
cent  bodies,  and  are  laid  in  double  n>ws  in  a  slit 
in  the  bark.  A  description  was  then  given  of 
the  specimens  in  the  collection,  including  a 
number  of  mud  turrets  erected  above  the  bur¬ 
rows.  It  had  been  suggested  that  these  turrets 
were  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
moisture.  The  speaker  believed  this  position 
to  be  untenable,  the  turrets  probably  being 
built  as  a  protection  from  other  adverse  agen¬ 
cies.  No  trace  of  the  varnish  or  glaze  described 
in  the  text-books  could  be  found  in  the  burrows 
or  turrets;  nor  were  the  former  closed  by  a 
partition  near  the  entrance,  as  had  been  also 
asserted. — Observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 
McCook. 

Disease  Influenced  by  Hteam-Navig.ation. — 
It  is  a  subjet't  of  interest  to  consider  the  infiu- 
ence  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  cholera  and  yellow-fever.  As  neither 
disease  travels  faster  than  man  himself  (for  I 
di8car<l  the  theory  of  “  epidemic  influence  ”),  it 
would  seem  at  first  view  tliat  the  increased  ra¬ 
pidity  of  travel  would  also  disseminate  more 
rapidly  the  scourges,  and  yet  it  has  seemed  to 
me  the  practical  v.'orking  is  the  reverse.  Those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  cholera  among  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  are  aware  that  sinee 
the  abolition  of  caravans,  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pilgrims  by  sU'amers,  very  many  fewer 
cases  of  cholera  occur  at  Mecca,  and  along  the 
land  route  from  Dejeddah.  It  is  beeause  all 
are  kept,  so  to  speak,  in  a  certain  lane  where 
they  are  unde'r  constant  observation  ;  their 
food  and  hygienic  surroundings  are  more  care¬ 
fully  regulated  ;  the  cases  occurring  can  be 
promptly  treated  and  guarded.  The  same  is 
true  of  steamers  bringing  emigrants  to  this 
country.  With  competent  medical  officers,  is¬ 
olated  hospitals,  absolute  cleanliness  of  atU'nd- 
ants,  and  prompt  disinfection  of  discharges, 
the  disease  should  be  limited  to  those  who  had 
contracted  it  before  coming  on  board,  and  vir¬ 
tually  suppressed  by  the  time  of  their  arrival 
at  any  one  of  our  seaports. 

This  influence  of  steam-communication  is 
more  striking,  though  in  a  different  way,  with 
reference  to  yellow-fever.  In  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  cases,  the  vessel  is  the  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  particular  place  of  preference  for 
the  poison  is  in  the  filth  which  accumulates  in 
the  bilge.  In  sugar  and  milado  carrying  ves¬ 
sels,  this  in  a  tropical  climate,  soon  develops 
fermentative  action.  Until  within  a  few  years, 
the  commercial  history  of  vessels  trading  with 
yellow-fever  ports  has  been  as  follows  :  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  cargo  is  taken  to  Havana,  discharged 
and  the  vessel  lies  an  indefinite  time  empty  in 
an  infected  port,  seeking  a  charter  for  some 
seaport  in  the  United  States.  No  particular 
precautions  of  cleanliness  are  taken,  either  as 


The  Finest  (Trade  of  Church  Belli* 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTON  E  MENEELT  BEU  COMPAHT; 

TROT,  ».  T. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manutacture  thoee  celebrated  Bells  and 
Chimes  fbr  Churches,  Tower  Clochs* 
,&c.  Prices  snd  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  II.  MCSUANE  a  CO.,  BalUmore,  Md. 


POULTRY  HINTS. 

It  w-ill  be  found,  especially  during  warm 
weather,  that  the  old  laying  and  setting  nests 
are  alive  with  small  v’erinin.  Clear  out  the 
straw  and  Imrn  it  up.  Wash  the  nests  with  ker¬ 
osene  oil  in  a  thorough  manner.  Keep  down 
the  lice  and  your  fowl  stock  will  be  comfoitable 
despite  hot  nights. 

The  Poultry-  World  says  that  a  frequent  cause 
of  chickens  (lying  in  the  shell  in  the  process  of 
hatching  is  the  want  of  moisture.  Nests  should 
be  made  on  turf  that  has  been  well  watered. 
After  ten  days  the  e^s  should  be  sprinkled 
with  tepid  water  every  third  day.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  dangi'r  of  injuring  young  chickens 
in  the  ni'st  by  the  use  of  sulphur  to  (h'Stroy  ver¬ 
min.  Hprinkle  the  eggs  and  the  nest  during  the 
first  weeks  of  incubation  with  four  or  five  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sulphur. 

The  fumes  of  sulphur  will  destroy  any  vermin 
that  maybe  lurking  in  the  feathers  of  the  under 
part  of  the  fowl.  To  do  this  properly,  pay  a 
visit  to  the  hen  in  the  night  and  slowly  disturb 
her,  when  by  a  natural  instinct  she  will  bristle 
up  lier  feathers  all  over  her  body.  This,  then, 
is  the  best  chance  for  using  th((  sulphur. 

Chickens  generally  sell  for  as  iiiuch  at  three 
months  old  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  as 
they  do  during  the  next  Winter  at  six  or  ('ight 
raonthsold,  as  during  the  latter  season  the  large 
city  markets  are  overstocked  with  poultrj-  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Hens  two  or  three  years  old  will  not  lay  so 
large  a  number  of  t'ggs  as  will  pullets  in  the 
fiist  twelvemonths  after  they  eoinmenee  to  lay. 
In  quantity  therefore,  yearlings  will  excel,  but 
not  in  quality,  for  hatching  pnrpi  si's. 

One  who  has  given  it  a  trial  reports  that  hen 
lice  will  not  troubh'  fowls  where  siissafras  poles 
are  used  for  perches.  Of  course  the  droi>puigs 
should  be  removed  fri'quently,  especially  during 
warm  weather.  Leaves  aiul  boughs  of  sassa¬ 
fras  scattered  around  the  hen  hous«'  will  help 
destroy  or  at  least  scatter  the  vermin. 

At  this  season  the  hens  need  grass  as  well  as 
stock.  If  they  are  kept  in  confinement,  pieces 
of  grass  sod  should  be  placed  in  the  yard  daily. 


How  dor*  Compound  Oxygen  Cure  I 

We  answer.  In  two  important  ways :  First,  by  a  rapid 
puriflnation  of  tbe  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  laixer 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  ;  and  second,  by  revital¬ 
izing  all  the  nerve  centres,  the  Compound  inhaled  hav¬ 
ing  in  its  manuLiuturo  become  moffnetized,  which  gives 
it  the  quality  known  to  chemists  as  “  ozone.”  A  new 
and  healthy  action  is  at  once  set  up  in  tbe  disoitsed 
system,  and  general  improvement  follows  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause. 

A  “  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  "  will  be  sent  free 
by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Piilen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  any  one  who  will  write  to  them 
for  it. 


JUST  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  <k  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolntel  jr  Safe  Invcistmenta  in  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  ^'Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  snd  semi-annual  interest  payable 
in  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
KILSCTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBBRT  D.  CORA:, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


onODIIi  cunv 
uUnrULtliu  I  ■ 

starvaUon  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Oct.  24tb,  saya :  “  IM 
effect  la  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  but  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  induce  a  radical  oare  oC 
the  disease.  Mr.  R.  makes  no  charge  whatever;  say  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  graUs,  by  sending  I 
cts.  to  cover  postage  to  F.  C.  RlTSSBIiLi,  R*^  Wobmna 
House,  Store  St.,  Bedford  Sq.,  London,  Bnglnnd.’* 


People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  yeiirs 
$5,580,.350,  at  interest  froth  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadwtiy. 

Take  It  XVItb  You. 

Are  you  about  to  travel  ?  For  sea-sickness,  malaria, 
or  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,  lood  or  water, 
there  Is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  Parker’s  Tonic. 


A  LADY  S  LAMENT. 

The  followiiif?  beautiful  lament  of  a  lady  for 
the  death  of  her  lover,  was  translated  from 
Gaellic  written  upwards  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  : 

“Gloomy  indeed  is  the  niglit  and  dark,  and 
heavy  is  my  troubled  soul.  Around  me  all  is 
silent  and  still,  but  sleep  has  forsaken  my  eyes, 
and  my  bosom  knoweth  not  the  balm  of  peaee. 
I  mourn  the  loss  of  the  dead — the  young,  the 
bi'Hub'Ous,  the  brave  lii's  low.  Lovely  was  thy 
form,  ()  youth  ;  lovely  was  thy  open  soul.  Why 
did  I  not  know  thy  worth?  O  must  I  now  that 
worth  deplore?  Length  of  years  seemed  to 
b('  the  lot  of  my  love,  yet  few  and  fleeting 
were  his  days  of  joy.  Strong  he  stood  as  the 
tree  of  the  vale,  but  untimely  he  fell  into  the 
silent  house.  The  morning  sun  saw  tht'e  flour¬ 
ish  as  tlie  lovely  rose  ;  before  noontide  heat 
low  thou  drooped  as  the  withered  plant.  What 
then  availed  thy  bloom  of  youth,  and  what 
thy  arm  of  strength  ?  Ghastly  is  the  face  of 
Love;  dim  and  dark  the  soul-cxprt'ssive  eye. 
The  rniglity  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Whom  shall 
I  now  call  my  friend?  or  from  whom  can  I  hear 
the  sound  of  joy?  In  thee  the  friend  has  fallen 
— in  thy  grave  my  joy  is  laid.  We  lived,  we 
grew  together,  O  why  together  did  we  not  also 
fall  ?  Death,  thou  cruel  spoiler,  how  oft  hast 
thou  caused  the  tear  to  flow !  Many  are  the 
miserable  thou  hast  made,  and  who  can  (  scape 
thy  dart  of  woe  ?  King  Fate,  come  lay  me  low, 
and  bring  me  to  my  house  of  rest.  In  yonder 
grave  beneath  the  leafy  plane  my  love  and  I 
shall  dwell  in  peaee.  Sacred  be  the  place  of 
our  repose.  O  seek  not  to  disturb  the  ash(«  of 
the  (h'ad. 


THE  LINS  SELEOTED  BY  THE  U. «.  OOV*T 
TO  OARRY  THE  PAST  MAIL. 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

FBE8BITEBIAN  BOABD  OF  FUBUGATION 


W  omanhood. 

Fire  Sennons  to  YoUnf/  Wtuneu. 

Preached  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill, 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCESTER,  jR. 

lOmo.  Price  .lO  cent*. 


Corea, 

lUithin  and  Without. 

Chapters  on  Corean  History,  Manners,  and  Religion,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel’s  Narrative  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  in  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16mo.  'With  Maps  and  Illustration*.  Price  $1.15. 


H  traverset  all  of  the  tlx  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  anS 
towns. 

From  CHiqACM),  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  H  runt 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  eleoantly 
equippeo  through  trains  over  He  own  tracks  behveea 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Counoii  BiufTB, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atohlson, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Counoii  Biuffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denvei% 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Seuthwost. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  ell  impoHant  eeinte  Interlockiwt 
twitches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  ceui- 
fort  and  eafety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates.  Oeneral  Information,  ate., 
regarding  the  Burlineion  Route,  call  on  anv  Ticket 
Agent  In  the  UnHad  States  or  Canada,  or  addrese 
T.  J.  POTTER  1»T  V.P.  A  Gin.  Mon.,  Cmicaoc. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  A»»T.  OiN.  Mon.,  Chicaoo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gin.  Pa**.  Aot.,  Cmwaoo. 


CHANGES  IN  HAYMAKING. 

Making  hay  while  the  sun  shines  was  the  old- 
fashioned  rule,  and  a  good  one  under  methods 
formerly  adopted.  But  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  changes  in  haymaking  maehinery.  Hay, 
as  cut  now  with  the  mow'er,  is  spread  very  thin¬ 
ly,  dries  rapidly,  and  excepting  the  first  few 
houm  after  cutting,  most  of  its  curing  is  in  the 
cock,  where  it  is  protected  from  rains  to  which 
it  would  be  exposed  if  made  in  the  sun. 

According  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  it  is 
very  much  better  to  cut  grass  in  the  afternoon 
tlian  in  the  morning,  when  wet  with  dew’.  Cut 
it  so  late  in  tlie  afL’moon  tliat  it  will  not  have 
dried  at  all  crispy,  and  the  dew  of  the  following 
night  will  not  injure  it  in  tlie  least.  We  have 
aimed  to  cut  all  the  grass  afternoons,  after  the 
team  has  finished  hauling  in  tlie  cured  hay. 
It  is  cool  then,  and  one  may  run  the  machine 
until  well  into  the  evening,  if  the  work  is  driv¬ 
ing,  and  the  surface  of  the  field  is  smooth  and 
free  from  obstructions  that  would  endanger 
the  mac'hine.  The  next  morning  after  the  dew 
is  dried  off.  set  the  tedder  going  and  keep  it 
busy  until  noon.  In  the  afternoon  the  hay 
wiU  be  dry  enough  to  go  into  the  bam,  and 
there  has  b<»en  no  expense  in  ccK'king  and  open¬ 
ing  out  the  cocks  again  in  the  morning,  as  by 
the  old  and  still  quite  common  way.  When 
grass  is  cut  with  a  lieavy  dew  on,  it  takes  the 
best  part  of  the  first  day  to  get  the  dew  dried 
off,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  bunch  it  up  at 
night,  or  leave  it  in  the  winrow  for  another 
day’s  drying.  By  adopting  the  method  of  af¬ 
ternoon  cutting,  the  risk  from  bad  weather  is 
reduced  about  one-half,  and  tlie  labor  and  cost 
of  curing  quite  materially.  It  never  injures 
grass  to  get  wet  after  being  cut  if  it  has  not  be¬ 
come  mueh  wilted.  The  heavier  the  crop,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  from  cutting  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  From  two  to  four  hours  of  hot  sun¬ 
shine  upon  grass,  free  from  dew,  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  making  it  into  the  best  of  hay,  if  it  is 
kept  stirred  during  the  time  with  a  good  ted¬ 
der.  If  the  crop  is  very  light,  the  tetlder  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

Another  authority  affirms  that  the  only  prop¬ 
er  time  to  use  the  hay  tedder  is  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  grass  is  cut.  Lighten  it  up  then 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  in  position  to  put  into 
cock  without  injury.  If  clover  hay  is  partially 
dri(^  before  being  shaken  up,  its  leaves,  which 
are  its  most  valuable  part,  are  broken  off  and 
destroyed. 


Addreas  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BusineHK  Sup’t, 

1334  Clirstniit  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


OOK  AGENTS  WANTED  m 

“PLATFORM  KCnoES, ar LIVLNQ  TRUTHSfbr 
Head  mud  Ucart***  Now  Mlliiic  by  thoutemds,  A  bna 

B,  Gough* 

QTawitMt  book  qf  tke  aye*  Jdinfsten  nmy  **  Oodttpeed  %t\ 
rrone  UoKhsKoa  cHm  oTer  It.  640p«h«b.  ftSTipleodid 
rravin((<«  Introduction  by  Rot*  LVjIAN  ABhOTT* 
C  y*  h  at  gight.  'lend  for  Circular*.  Extra  Term$* 
,  to  A.  Do  WOBTlWiDTON  A  CO*.  UartlM.  Oma. 


USE  OF  SUNFLOWESS. 

This  plant  is  a  vigorous  CTower  and  has  been 
extolled  as  a  preventive  of  malarial  disi'oscs. 
The  seed  affords  excellent  food  for  hens  and  also 
for  horses.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
feed  that  will  keep  horses  in  health,  give  them 
a  sleek'  appearance,  and  make  them  lively  and 
spirited  like  the  seed  of  tlie  sunflower,  feeding 
half  a  pint  night  and  moniing.  It  is  particularly 
reooramendetl  for  giving  a  horse  power  of  en¬ 
durance,  being  fed  half  a  pint  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  with  other  feed.  The  stalks  and  heads, 
after  the  seed  is  worked  out,  also  make  good 
material  for  fires,  and  are  especially  convenient 
in  Summer,  when  a  quick  fire  is  desired  and  an 
enduring  heat  is  not  wanted.  In  their  growth 
they  make  a  showy  appearance  about  dwellings 
and  give  an  agreeable  fragrance  to  the  air.  The 
latest  direction  in  the  line  of  utilization  of  the 
sunflower  is  the  planting  of  a  seed  in  a  place  at 
the  proper  distancjes,  so  that  the  stalks  as  they 
grrow  will  serve  as  bean  poles.  We  have  seen 
them  started  in  that  way  this  season,  and  as 
the  stalks  grow  the  leaves  are  removed,  thus 
forming  an  excellent  stalk  for  the  beans,  but 
what  the  effe<?t  will  be  upon  them  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  roots  must  tax  the  feeding  capacity 
of  the  soil  quite  heavily.— Germantown  Tele¬ 
graph. 

THE  COST  OF  SODDING. 

Any  one  who  has  bought  rolls  of  sodded 
grass  for  lawns  or  cemeteries,  knows  that  the 
cost  is  very  heavy  for  the  amount  of  ground 
covered.  In  most  cases,  with  a  little  (»re  in 
preparing  a  rich,  mellow  seed  bed  and  sowing  a 
variety  of  grasses,  a  much  better  sod  can  be 
obtained  in  a  year  than  by  drawing  sod  from 
elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  generally  that  the 
sodding  proc'css  is  more  exp^itious  than  sow¬ 
ing  grass  seed,  but  experience  proves  that  even 
tl]^  advantage  is  not  always  gained. 


E.4TING  Lemons. — The  way  to  get  tlie  better 
of  the  bilious  system  without  blue  pills  or  qui¬ 
nine,  is  to  take  the  juice  of  one,  two,  or  three 
lemons,  as  appetite  craves,  in  as  much  ice  water 
as  makes  it  pleasant  to  drink  without  sugar  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning  on  rising,  at 
least  a  half  hour  before  breakfast,  take  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  in  a  goblet  of  water.  This  will 
clear  the  system  of  humor  and  bile  with  efficien¬ 
cy,  without  any  of  the  weakening  eff^eets  of 
calomel  or  Congp-ess  water.  People  sliould  not 
irritate  the  stomach  by  eating  lemons  clear  ; 
the  powerful  acid  of  the  juice,  which  is  always 
most  corrosive,  invariably  produces  inflamma¬ 
tion  after  awhile,  but  properly  diluted,  so  that 
it  does  not  burn  or  draw  the  throat,  it  does  its 
medical  work  without  harm,  and  when  the 
stomach  is  clear  of  food,  has  abundant  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  over  the  system  thoroughly,  says 
a  medical  authority. 

Habiti  al  Beer  Drinker-s. — I  had  (X'casion, 
says  Uol.  Green  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  to  note  deaths  among  a 
large  group  of  persons,  whose  habits  in  their 
own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of  tlieir  friends  and 
physicians,  were  temperate  ;  but  tliey  were  ha¬ 
bitual  users  of  beer.  When  I  began  they  were, 
on  the  average,  something  under  middle  age, 
and  they  were  of  course,  selected  lives.  For 
two  or  three  years  notliing  remarkable  was  to 
be  noted.  But  presently  death  began  to  strike 
the  group,  and  until  it  had  dwindled  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  the  mortality  was  astounding  in  extent, 
and  still  more  remarkable  in  the  manifest  iden¬ 
tity  of  cause  .and  mode.  There  was  no  mistak¬ 
ing,  the  historj’  was  almost  invariable  ;  robust, 
apparent  ^health,  full  muscles,  fair  outside,  in¬ 
creasing  weight ;  then  a  touch  of  cold  or  a  aniif 
of  malaria,  and  instantly  some  acute  disease, 
with  almost  invariably  typhoid  symptoms  was 


H  I  interest 

V  /O  ID  k  I  oenU-annoal 
and  paldat  Tonr  hone.  XSthyeorof 
teeidemoe,  and  loth  of  businem.  No  in- 

V  yestoT  ever  had  to  i>»r  taxea.ooet*  of  fore- 
■  donue,  wait  for  Intereat,  or  take  land. 

V  BEHT  of  Heferenceo  aU  around  yon. 
f  Trite  if  yon  have  money  to  loan.  Addreaa 


INVBSTOES 


ihould  confer  with  tbe 

WESTERM  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.( 

LawBiNca,  Kxhjxs. 

FlrotMortcaco  Beal  Estate iHMtns  paM 
a  New  York.  Aheolnte  SaUsf^Goia 
ilTARAlYTEED.  For  reUablUty,  consult  Third 
[at.  Bank.  N.  Y.  rtt.v,  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lawmio*,  Kam 
lecaritjr  lane.  Intereat  nrompUr  paid, 
end  for  pamphln  wHh  teatimonial*,  unaMe  form*,  etc. 

.  M.  Pcnclim.  Pre».  1  N .  F.  Hart,/  L  IlT Perkin*.  8*0. 
T  Wiime.  V.  Pre*.  f  Auditor.  1C  W.OUlett,  Trea* 


LIBLE  INK. 


iration  and  only  a 
pen  ne*ded.  Eitsb. 
I  Year*.  Suparior 
on  linen.  BcMved 
.  Sold  averywhar*. 
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over  roads  skirted  by  Long  Island  cornfields 
when  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  a  nause- 


Cttmnt  ctients. 


The  venerable  Counsellor  Oonzalo  was  more  ®ting  stench  from  decaying  fishes  engaged  in  the  death  op  oew.  ohant. 

than  willing  to  give  a  thousand  acres  of  sea-  fertilizing  the  fields.  The  processes  by  which  (jgn.  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor  on  Thurs- 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER.  over  roads  skirted  by  Long  Island  cornfields  Ctlf1lt0*  and  invited  friends  will  be  present.  Reaching  New 

The  Ooq>el  at  the  Seadde.  when  the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  a  nause-  - _  York,  after  a  halt  of  a  day  at  Albany,  the  demon- 

The  venerable  Counsellor  Ck>nzalo  was  more  ating  stench  from  decaying  fishes  engaged  in  the  death  op  oew.  ohant.  stration  here  will  be  formal,  solemn,  and  elaborate 

than  willing  to  give  a  thousand  acres  of  sea-  fertilizing  the  fields.  The  processes  by  which  Qen.  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor  on  Thurs-  »»  to  militarj-  and  civic  display,  to  a  degree  never 

surface  for  a  square  foot  or  two  of  solid  earth,  Nature  effects  her  transmutations  are  very  day  morning,  July  23d.  The  long  anticipated  exit  before  witnessed. 

and  yet  there  are  a  good  many  thousands  of  wonderful,  but  those  by  which  fishes  are  turn-  ^as  peaceful  and  seemingly  painless  at  the  last,  Meantime  the  city  is  everywhere  putting  on  the 

aeres  of  solid  and  very  valuable  earth,  nearly  into  ears  of  corn,  emit  odors  that  are  was  attended,  as  his  whole  sickness,  by  every  insignia  of  mourning.  The  aty  Hall  front  is  heav- 

the  whole  value  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  fraught  with  other  suggestions  than  those  of  alleviation  which  science  or  affection  could  suggest.  Uy  and  tastefully  draped  even  to  its  cupola,  and 
that  it  has  the  sea  for  its  next  door  neighbor.  Araby  the  Blest,  or  Ceylon  with  her  spicy  Transferred  from  his  chair  to  the  bed  on  which  other  public  and  business  structures  are  not  far 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  very  much  of  the  breath.  expired  only  the  previous  evening,  about  mid-  behind  in  this  tangible  display  of  sorrow.  And  so 

Und-Burface  now  occupied  by  Ocean  Beach  Before  our  window  are  plying  black  unsight-  night  he  was  asked  by  his  son  (Ck)l.  Grant)  if  he  *'be  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets  the  countrj- 
was  in  value  not  unlike  self-righteousness,  the  ly  steam-craft  engaged  in  capturing  a  fish  was  suffering,  and  responded  “  No  ”  in  a  whisper,  o'  or.  And  the  mourning  is  thus  universal  because 
more  one  owned  of  it  the  poorer  he  was ;  now  which  has  more  names  than  a  Spanish  prin-  The  same  question  was  put  several  times,  and  sincere,  a  matter  that  touches  the  heart  of  a 
owing  to  the  billows  of  refreshing,  health-re-  c®8S.  The  coast  people  of  Maine  call  him  finally  near  three  o’clock,  when  asked  if  he  want-  whole  pwple. 

storing,  life-nourishing  air  which  the  ocean  “Pogy”:  of  Cape  Ann,  “Hardhead  of  Nar-  ed  anything,  he  feebly  replied  “  Water,”  and  never  vf„ 


raby  the  Blest,  or  Ceylon  with  her  spicy  Transferred  from  his  chair  to  the  bed  on  which  o^ber  public  and  business  structures  are  not  far 
•eath.  he  expired  only  the  previous  evening,  about  mid-  behind  in  this  tangible  display  of  sorrow.  And  so 

Before  our  window  are  plying  black  unsight-  night  he  was  asked  by  his  son  (Col.  Grant)  if  he  ^'b®  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets  the  country 


finally  near  three  o’clock,  when  asked  if  he  want- 

ed  anything,  he  feebly  replied  “  Water,”  and  never  n  t  o  94 


What  He  Said  of  HU  Place  of  Burial. 

On  June  24th,  just  one  week  after  the  “Mem- 


rolls  over  the  land,  deluging  the  cottages  and  ragansett  Bay,  “  Menhaden  of  Connecticut,  spoke  again.  Mrs.  Grant  gave  him  water,  and  or^nda  for  My  Family”  episode,  and  when  he 
cottagers ;  the  schools  of  delicious  “  bluefish,”  “Bony-fish,”  and  “White-fish”;  of  New  York,  then  milk.  He  swallowed  but  little  of  either.  All  seemed  to  be  getting  along  fairly,  he  stepped  into 
and  other  excellent  fish  that  leap  from  the  Moss-bunker,”  a  corruption  of  the  old  Knick-  he  did  was  to  try,  and  a  faint  gurgle  was  heard,  the  ofBco  room  early  in  the  evening  and  handed  to 
waters  into  the  frying-pan;  the  lovely  sea-  erbocker  name  Marsbancker ;  of  Delaware  Bay,  Thereafter  Mrs.  Grant  kept  a  handkerchief  whlsh  g®iXit?aUy\hi8”'’ 

views  of  ever-changing  variety,  now  smooth  as  “  Alewife  ”  and  “  Green-tail  ” ;  of  Virginia,  had  been  soaked  in  water  to  the  General’s  lips.  ..  There  are  three  places  from  which  I  wish  a 

a  molten  looking-glass,  and  blue  as  the  heav-  “Bug-fish”;  of  North  Carolina,  “Fatback”;  would  close  the  lips  upon  it  when  put  to  his  choice  of  burial  place  to  be  made : 

ens  bent  above,  flecked  often  with  many  a  sail ;  of  further  South,  “  Yellowtail  ”;  and  then  the  mouth.  Mrs.  Grant  kept  repeatedly  saying  to  .  V  ®J^bere 

at  onetime  sprinkled  with  white-caps  or  hazy  naturalists  come  in  and  crown  the  catalogue  bjm  “Do  you  know  me? ’’but  no  reply  would  be  beslde^ne  there  ^  ®  P 

with  silver  spray  flung  from  the  shattered  with  the  euphonious  and  highly  respectable  heard.  Then  she  would  say  “If  you  know  me,  “Galena,  or  some  place  in  Illinois.— Because 
crests  of  the  waves;  at  another  heaving  and  titl®  “Brevoorlia  tyrannous.”  But  why  this  press  my  hand.”  He  sometimes  would  open  his  from  that  State  I  receiveil  my  first  General’s  com- 


tossing  under  the  wild  maniac  storm,  and  then  poor  name-smothered  creature  should  be  con-  eyes,  but  would  close  them  soon  again.  Gen. 
again  calm  and  lovely  under  the  moonlight  demned  to  the  odious  name  “  tyrannous  ”  fails  Grant’s  last  voluntary  words,  spoken  on  Wednes- 
■and  the  stars;  owing  to  these  and  other  land-  ^  api^ear  in  the  facts  that  man  catches  him  (j^y  afternoon  about  two  o’clock,  were  character- 
enriching  influences,  the  territory  once  so  by  the  million  to  turn  him  into  oil  and  corn ;  istlc.  He  said  “  I  hope  nobody  will  be  distressed 
worthless  now  sells  for  thousands  of  dollars  whales  swallow  him  hogsheads  at  a  gulp ;  the  on  my  account.” 

for  not  a  very  great  number  of  square  feet.  It  shark  packs  his  ravenous  stomach  with  him.  The  doctors  (Douglas,  Shrady,  and  Sands,  the 


eyes,  but  would  close  them  soon  again.  Gen.  misstan. 

„  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  j  “New  \ork. — Because  the  people  of  that  citv 

Grants  last  voluntary  words,  spoken  on  Wednes-  befriended  me  in  my  need.” 

day  afternoon  about  two  o’clock,  were  character-  When  he  had  delivered  this  slip  to  the  Colonel 
istlc.  He  said  “  I  hope  nobody  will  be  distressed  he  walked  back  into  the  sick  room.  In  a  few  min- 


The  doctors  (Douglas,  Shrady,  and  Sands,  the 


utes  he  reappeared,  walking  round  in  front  of  the 
Colonel. 

“  I  don’t  like  this,  father,”  the  son  said,  liolding 


is  believed  that  over  one  million  of  people  an-  And  the  bass  and  the  weakflsh  and  the  garfish  tvro  latter  having  been  summoned  from  Nbw  York  out  the  slip. 

nually  visit  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  from  Sea-  And  the  codfish  all  feed  on  him,  as  if  in  their  qjj  tbg  day  previous  by  Dr.  Douglas)  were  group-  ^ 

bright  to  Cape  May,  and  the  number  is  ever  view  he  was  made  simply  to  gratify  the  gas-  ed  on  the  porch  at  about  7.45  on  Thursday,  when  i  donT  like  any  of  it  Therl^^is  no  need  oftalk- 

on  the  increase.  One  who  has  been  a  real  l-^ic  of  his  affectionate  brethren  of  the  deep,  hastily  summoned  by  Harrison  the  nurse.  The  ing  of  such  things.” 

estate  agent,  said  recently  that  were  he  to  re-  Then  add  to  all  these  that  sea-tiger,  the  blue-  entire  family  were  promptly  present,  and  only  The  General  took  the  slip,  folded  it,  tore  it 
enter  the  business  he  would  oi>en  an  office  in  bsh  or  swapping  mackerel,  that  according  to  gave  wav  to  their  emotions  when  presently  Dr.  Isngthwse,  across,  and  again  until  the  {ueces  were 
St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  the  estimate  of  competent  authorities,  devour  ©ouglasta  a  half-broken  whisper  said  “Well,  his  out  “rom  any  of  them^'a^^  Zwing  theTi™  the 

Of  this  more  than  a  million  of  visitors  to  this  oa  the  coast  of  New  England  alone,  during  suffering.^  have  at  last  come  to  an  end.  It  is  all  wastebasket,  went  back  to  his  room  without  speak- 

coast  every  Summer,  the  great  majority  being  four  months  of  Summer  and  Fall,  no  less  than  over  now.”  It  was  just  eight  minutes  past  eight  ing. 

members  of  Christian  families,  and  very  many  ten  thousand  millions  a  day!  So  that  they  o’clock.  It  was  the  General’s  wish,  creat^  by  the  April 

of  them  Christian  people,  it  is  a  question  the  cannot  be  hard  to  swallow  if  this  story  is.  Ac-  ^  p  ,  “  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  i^bfe.  The  Tuffecrwa? «c?effing\^‘'diS^^^ 

Church  must  answer.  How  are  these  people  cording  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  approach  with  her,  because  of  her  particularly  emo- 

while  far  from  home  and  from  their  church  Commissioner,  man  gathers  annually  from  was  bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27th,  1822.  tional  temperament.  Up  to  the  April  crisis  she 
privileges  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  be  provided  the  American  waters  for  various  purposes.  He  came  of  the  famous  Clan  Grant  of  Strathspey,  was  purposely  kept  in  ignoran^of  the  grainy  of 
with  the  opportunities  of  public  worship  ?  At  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  these  fishes,  Scotland,  his  first  American  ancestor,  Matthew  wZoSimo  Zerthe'truth  w^  disctaSd  to 
the  best  the  temptations  of  hotel  and  board-  and  these  added  to  what  the  devourers  of  the  Grant,  having  come  over  in  the  ship  “Mary  and  her,  but  with  Christian  faith  and  zeal,  on  the  night 
ing-house  to  relaxation  of  the  duties  of  Chris-  deep  swallow,  bring  the  annual  number  of  John”  from  England  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  the  when  the  doctors  said  he  had  but  five  minutes  to 
tian  life  are  strong,  and  too  often  sadly  effec-  victims  up  to  about  three  thousand  million!  year  1630,  and  removed  the  same  year  to  Connect!-  five,  she  moused  herself,  and  laying  hands  on  the 
tive,  and  some  church-members  return  from  Thus  these  schools  of  fishes  swimming  near  cut.  where  he  married  in  1662.  The  succession  is  beZved  that  God^ltE  thZcS  in  resp^^^^ 
the  Summer  watering-place  in  av sad  condition  the  surface  are  little  more  than  pasture  plots  traced  with  more  or  less  certainty  through  Mat-  her  prayer.  Afterward,  whenever  danger  threat- 


of  spiritual  emaciation. 


for  the  innumerable  and  voracious  cattle  of  thew’s  son  Samuel,  Samuel  jt.,  Noah  (first,  second,  ened,  she  applied  the  same  means  of  relief,  per- 


It  was  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  various  the  sea. 


and  third),  to  Jesse  Root  Grant,  the  tanner.  The  fistently  crediting  recoveiy  from  downward  tu^rns 
_  /  .  ,  to  supernatural  intervention,  as  solicited  by  her. 


aspects  that  the  New  Jersey  Synod’s  Church  We  have  seen  the  sea  at  Ocean  Beach  alive  Grants  were  a  sturdy,  sensible  race.  Many  of  them  Her  faith  in  this  was  boundless.  It  pained  and 

Extension  and  Home  Missions  Committee  held  with  them,  and  have  seen  them  flying  panic-  rose  to  influence  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  grieved  her  to  have  others  suggest  that  his  condl- 

ita  quarterly  meeting  lately  at  Ocean  Beach,  stricken  before  their  pitiless  pursuers  the  blue-  Scottish  monarchy,  and  since  then  they  have  spread  Won  was  hopeless.  Especially  did  s^  give  way  to 
A  conference  followed  the  business  meeting,  fish,  and  sometimes  leaping  from  the  snapping  throughout  the  world.  In  older  days  their  crests  Jer.  ®ZwZd2Toweve?ToZyr^ly%KK 

at  which  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  jaws  of  the  foe,  they  land  far  up  upon  the  and  mottoes  reflected  their  characteristics.  Gen.  rather  than  to  sliaken  faith,  for  despite  the  gloomy 

not  members  of  the  Committee  were  present  beach  till  the  shore  is  lined  with  them.  And  Grant’s  name  was  originally  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  by  faces  that  at  times  surrounded  her,  she  was  quick 

on  invitation.  All  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Syn-  in  many  instances  they  leave  one-half  of  their  a  blunder  his  appointment  as  a  cadet  to  West  Point  to  rise  equal  to  her  convictions, 

od  with  a  single  exception  were  represented  at  bodies  in  the  jaws  of  the  foe.  We  have  seen  was  made  out  for  Ulysses  8.,  and  it  was  so  allowed  qiii'ck  recovery  oZe^aith,  occurred'fn 

the  meeting.  In  the  chair  sat  the  well  known  many  a  fragment  from  which  the  rest  had  to  stand.  He  graduated  in  1843,  ranking  twenty-  tjie  early  days  of  July.  One  evening,  as  the  Gen- 

Dr.  Oosman  of  Laurenceville,  and  on  the  floor  been  cut  by  one  snap  of  the  bluefish’s  jaws,  first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine,  and  entered  the  Army  oral  sat ‘in  the  parlor  with  the  family,  the  Colonel 

was  Dr.  Craven,  both  old  seminary  friends.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pursuer  overdoes  the  as  brevet  Second  Weutenant  attach^  as  supernu-  *  She  puWiSe^^^^^^ 

also  Brodhead  of  Bridgeton,  Smyth  of  Eliza-  matter.  In  his  eagerness  to  catch  his  prey,  he  merary  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  then  subscriptions  to  the  book  already  guaran- 

beth,  Dashieil  of  Lakewood,  Thompson  of  is  caught  in  the  breakers  and  rolled  upon  the  staWoned  on  the  Missouri  frontier.  The  regiment  teed  $300,000  to  the  General.  Taking  up  his  jiad, 

Newton,  and  the  active  and  energetic  Synodi-  shore,  and  thus  instead  of  smacking  his  lips  was  ordered  to  Texas  in  1845,  and  he  became  full  the  Genial  wrote  “That  will  be  lUl  for  you,  Julia,” 

cal  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown.  No  over  the  mossbunker,  human  epicures  smack  Lieutenant  Sept.  30  of  that  year.  He  was  with  the  g^Zb^an  to  m%Z(i  co^ld  not™^^  for 

one  could  listen  to  the  discussions  of  the  vari-  their  lips  over  him.  forces  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  gome  time.  That  evening  she  regained  courage  in 


ous  topics  by  these  brethren  and  not  feel  that  The  menhaden  yields  annually  more  oil  and  took  part  in  .several  subsequent  engagements  prayer,  and  the  next  morning  she  talked  as  hope- 
their  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  that  the  Syn-  than  the  whales  caught  by  the  American  whal-  with  the  Mexicans,  being  appointed  First  Lleuten-  fully  ^  ever  of  the  Gencrars  recove^-. 
od  was  happy  in  having  such  men  to  entrust  ers;  they  are  manufactured  into  fertilizers;  ant  on  the  field  for  gallantrj’ in  the  battle  of  Moli-  said.^^^^^Those^ab^^t  "me*^were  despondent 

with  this  work.  I  missed  my  brother  Dr.  a  “  fish-meal  ”  is  made  of  them  to  feed  domes-  no  del  Rey,  Sept.  8th,  1847,  and  brevetted  Captain  over  him  during  the  war.  The  newspapers  and  ray 
Robert  Aikman,  so  long  connected  with  this  tic  animals ;  they  are  salted  down  for  food,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Chepultepec.  After  the  friends  did  not  believe  he  would  take  Vicksburg. 

niericans,  They  were  skeptical  almut  what  he  could  do  in 


work.  He  and  Dr.  Wallace  Atterbury  and  Dr.  the  tender  juveniles  of  the  tribe 
Amasa  Freeman,  the  venerable  archbishop  of  ton-seed  oil  become  “sardines.” 
Haverstraw,  and  myself  were  fellow-wrestlers  The  Sunday-school  Inlhnt  Tei 

together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  declensions,  a  Philadelphia  pastor  with  wh 


the  tender  juveniles  of  the  tribe  put  up  in  cot-  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the  Americans, 


•  ^ _ .  _  .  T.,  ifi4a  Virginia.  But  no  one  knew  him  as  I  did.  I  was 

he  returned  home  with  his  raiment.  In  1848  he  confident  that  he  would  succeed.  I  am 

married  Miss  Julia  T.  Dent  of  St.  Louie.  He  was  equally  sure  he  will  come  out  of  this  trouble,  for 


The  Sunday-whool  Infant  Terrible.  marneu  iniss  tiuiia  a.  i^euL  oi  ov.  uuuie.  ne  equally  sure  he  will  come 

A  Philadelphia  pastor  with  whom  the  writer  commissioned  full  Captain  in  1853,  while  stationed  the  old  faith  sustains  me. ’’ 


otc.,  under  Dr.  John  J.  Owen  of  the  Cornelius  is  rery  well  acquainted,  was  speaking  to  a  at  Fort ’Vancouver,  Oregon.  (.-.si,.  opeJ  hi?ZndVn  the  suVet  oVdStZumll 

Institute  in  Orchard  street,  New  York,  An-  crowd  of  children  on  the  topic  of  being  “  Saved  The  following  year  he  resigned  in.  oonAu.csio  ,  came  to  spend  the  Fourth  with  him. 

other  figure  rises  before  my  eye  as  I  recall  by  a  Name.”  “There  is  none  other  name  engaged  in  farming  near  St.  Louis.  ,  In  1860  Senator  Chaffee  did  not  repulse  him,  or  setik  to 
those  fargone  days  in  that  Institute,  viz :  the  given  under  heaven,”  etc.  He  showed  how  a  **®  brother  in  the  leather  ffiyert  him 

figure  of  William  E.  Robinson,  then  a  student  name  to  a  check,  to  a  will,  etc.,  gives  the  m  all  I’®®*®®®®  Galena,  Ill.  When  the  war  broke  out 


- - - - - - ,  r, -  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  it  freely.  The  General  wrote  that  early  in  his  dls- 

preparing  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  their  value.  Then  he  told  of  a  soldier  con-  ®®  ^^®  unknown  private  citizen,  without  mnu-  hoped  for  rocoverj’,  but  that  now  no  spark 

of  late  years  a  good  deal  engaged  in  “  twisting  demned  to  be  shot  for  desertion  Standing  bv  ence,  and  with  almost  no  acquaintance  with  those  of  hope  ever  brightened  his  existence,  and  he 
the  tail  of  the  Ltish  lion”  on  the  floor  of  the  t^^n  graT  twelvelellow  soldters  IS  l“^®'yto  bring  him  forward.  He  was  thirty-nine  wanted  the  end  to  come;  delay  was  only  irksome 

_  M  ^  •  ! _ _  V  ®  -  -  -  -  -  Ir.  A  r...!  1  n.V. a.,  *1,0  ...c  l.ooor,  on/l  If  nroill/l  onnoa,.  10  0101. 


House  of  Representatives.  But  this  is  more  or  loaded  muskets  ready  at  the  word  of  command  ‘^‘'® “You  feel  as  I  would,  ”  Senator  Chaffee  respond- 

less  digressive.  to  i>our  the  deadly  fire,  the  culprit  was  asked  ®'®®  *'*®  ‘’datives  at  that  time  had  little  fsith  "You  can  do  nothing,  and  you  suffer  always. 

This  subject,  “  The  Gospel  at  the  Seashore,”  if  he  had  anything  to  sav  He  answered  “  No  ^‘®  success  in  anj-thlng,  he  should  undertake,  if  you  hadn’t  this  disease,  but  were  now  well,  you 
tarnishes  a  curious  illustration  ol  the  endless-  i  deserted,  and  I  have  been  fairly  tried  ind  '";»*«  “  O«''on.l  ot  the  Army,  “3“ 

ly  varying  progeny  of  problems  that  in  the  condemned,  and  I  must  meet  my  fate.”  Then  b‘8  services  in  any  capacity  that  might  live  on  littie  more  than  memories  at  our  age. 

course  of  events  come  forth  for  solution.  In  gaid  the  officer  “  If  you  have  nothing  to  say  I  mentioning  his  West  Point  education,  what  difference  can  a  Tew  years  make  ?  ”  In  con- 

connection  with  some  of  these  Summer  resorts  have  ”  Taking  from  a  side-pocket  a  paper,  he  N®  resP®"®®  to  this  note.  Grant  journey-  vereation  such  as  this  the  two  friends  passed  much 

chapels  have  been  bum,  and  .iso.  Where  there  read- Pardonfd.  A.  Llucom.”  This'm’an  ^a.  ed  u.  Ohio,  ho,„„u  u,  persuml,  .  eousiu  who  hmi  ^ 

were  no  churches  before,  churches  have  been  saved  by  a  nara?.  The  children  were  listening  “®«u®.  to  embaik  with  him  in  the  enterprise  of  to  that  view  of  it.  Senator  Chaffee  agreed 

organized  and  church  edifices  erected ;  and  a  with  all  their  ears,  and  now  the  speaker  put  to  tumishing  bread  to  one  or  more  camps  of  soldiers,  with  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regnit,  but  advised 

Uuestlou,uot  lu  all  cas^  so  ^ily  answered,  them  the  nuestiou -By  whose  oamearedyiug  ^,~ltlvo-';  “1“  hTrUfrivlirmWv:  hem  t^u^M 

hftS  &rl86U  in  some  considerable  number  of  in-  sinners  saved?  and  back  came  the  answer  ut  *.  \  ^  ^  i'i'c  night  of  July  5th,  while  this  advice  was 

stances  as  to  the  relation  to  be  formed  and  from  a  number  of  voices,  “Abraham  Lin-  K^®'"’  ^*‘®®  ®^  Dfin®'®-  a.sklng  him  to  undertake  j^e-sh  iu  his  mind,  the  General  wrote  his  physi- 
malntained  between  the  Summer  chapel  and  coin’s'”  Of  course  there  was  about  as  much  ^**®  of  recruits.  It  is  related  that  procur-  clan  a  short  note,  which  clearly  anticipated  the 

thspermausutehurch.  At  Oc«u  B«ch  such  ,elt  of  the  Impresslou  iutendsd  by  the  address,  tTtlirrrndl^rirtrbi^^^^ 

is  the  distance  of  the  ocean  front  from  the  as  there  is  of  a  soap-bubble  when  it  has  burst,  with  blocks  and  pencil  to  brush  up  his  knowledge  meaning  his  surroundings,  had  done 

homes  of  the  permanent  population,  that  a  Anntbpr  Philadelnhia  naster  was  addrossintr  company  formations  and  manneuvrings.  This,  much  for  him ;  that  medical  skill  had  been  applied 

church  edifice  at  the  front  would  be  useless  to  j  assembly  of  children  on  the  subject  ol  <’®  ^  '■®®|’’  !®  highest  degrw,  and  that  now  he  vv-^  content 

.  .  _ _ a  -.ai _  a  large  assemoiy  oi  cniiareu  on  cue  suojeci  oi  .  .  wont  forwnnl  with  and  hAaitAtir^-  to  await  natientlv  the  natural  result  of  the  disease. 


homes  of  the  permanent  population,  that  a  Another  Philadelphia  pastor  was  addressing 
church  edifice  at  the  front  would  be  useless  to  ^  large  assembly  of  children  on  the  subject  of 
the  people  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  obedience.  The  importance  of  firm,  unwaver- 


the  other  hand,  such  is  the  distance  of  the  obedience  was  variously  illustrated.  To 
actual  permanent  church  edifice  from  the  jeepon  the  good  impression,  attention  was 
ocean  front,  where  the  great  hotels  are  to  be  called  to  the  example  of  Casablanca,  and  the 
found,  and  from  many  of  the  boarding-houses,  gp^aker  began  to  recite  the  poem 
nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  front,  that  not  ,,  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,” 


,  »  u-ij  au  a  .  according  to  the  story,  he  found  to  be  sadly  rusH',  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  now  he  was  content 

a  large  assembly  of  children  on  the  subject  of  forward  with  doubt  and  hesitation;  to  await  patiently  the  natural  result  of  the  disease, 

obedience.  The  importance  of  firm,  unwaver-  he  reached  Springfield,  and  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  General  had 

ing  obedience  was  variously  illustrated.  To  .....  .  i  n  .  .*  .v  .  u.  intimated  to  his  devoted  attendant  that  he  under- 

the  trnod  imnres.sion.  attention  was  got  Sight  of  a  camp  of  SO  dlers  in  motion,  that  his  stood  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition  ;  but  it 


old  acquirements  flashed  upon  him  in  all  their  was  the  first  time  that  the  doctor,  from  the  Gener- 
minutlfP.  As  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  he  was  ai’s  manner  and  expression  as  much  as  from  the 

...  , _ _ _ ■ _ .  ...  note,  saw  that  the  General  realizoil  that  any  day 

shortly  given  con  mand  of  a  regiment,  and  this  niight  be  his  last.  No  one  was  more  mindful  than 


one  in  ten  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  would  .uj„  noint  an  irreverent  vonni?  Arab  ^®®*'*®*  ®®®®  attained,  his  career  almost  at  once  theGeneral  of  the  significance  of  hisgrowingweak- 

flud  their  way  to  the  church.  If  the  great  body  l^'lZ^'per^  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country.  ness.-New  York  Times. 

of  the  visitors  are  not  to  be  left  without  a^^^  terposed  with  demonstrations  of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Tlie  relations  of  Gen.  Grant  with  his  Dhvsician. 

Gen.  Grant,  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  reinark- 


ness. — New  York  Times. 

0<*n.  Orant’s  I.a«t  l.etters. 

Tlie  relations  of  Gen.  Grant  with  his  physician. 
Dr.  Douglas,  were  very  close — indeed,  those  of 


Bible  accommodations  for  Sabbath  worship,  if  "  -A  eatin’  noanuts  bv  the  neck '  ”  demonstrations  of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  - u*  «eu.  vxxaut  w.u. 

families  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  almost  certain  ear  p  a  ts  oy  t  e  pecx .  .  eiose-indeed,  those  ol 

spiritual  dissipations  of  hotel  and  boarding-  collapse  in  these  cases  was  no  worse,  if  ghle.  The  patience  and  resignation  he  has  mani-  genuine  frieiidsliip  and  interest.  Dr.  Douglas 

house  Sabbaths  the  Snmme'  chaoel  is  a  neces-  ®  speaker  who  fested,  his  great  solicitude  for  his  family,  and  in-  liave  shown  more  devotion  to  a  brothei 

sity  The  problem  is  how  to  reconcile  the  in-  address  to  ask  “  Now,  children,  jeed  every  incident  of  his  long  illness  hero  in  New  o'"  »<>®-  "’a®  ^r®®  to  acknowledge  his  love  anc 

terests  of  the  two.  In  most  cases  kindly  Chris-  ®hall  I  say?”  to  which  a  shrewd  little  York  and  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  at  Mt.  Me-  admiration  for  his  patient.  With  him  day  ant 

tian  feelinir  on  both  sides  will  not  fail  to  find  'urchin  in  the  audience  promptly  replied  ‘Say  Gregor,  have  won  upon  the  whole  world  anew,  and  their  relations  soon  became  confidential 

Solution  •  ”  ,.  especially  upon  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks.  It  and  Gen.  Gra  .t  di.scussed  some  matters  with  hln 


The  collapse  in  these  cases  was  no  worse,  if  able.  The  patience  and  resignation  he  has  mani-  genuine  frieiidsliip  and  interest.  Dr.  Douglas 

as  bad  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosy  speaker  who  fested,  his  great  solicitude  for  his  family,  and  in-  ®nuld  not  liave  shown  more  devotion  to  a  brother 

paused  in  his  address  to  ask  “  Now,  children,  deed  every  incident  of  his  long  illness  hero  in  New  c  ®c>n,  and  was  free  to  acknowledge  his  love  and 

what  shall  I  say?”  to  which  a  shrewd  little  Y’^ork  and  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  at  Mt.  Me-  admiration  for  his  patient.  With  him  day  and 


a  solution.  amen  and  sit  down !  especially  upon  his  countrymen  of  ail  ranks.  It  and  Gen.  Gra  .t  di.scussed  some  matters  with  him 

Fiahlng.  ^  i.s  seen  that  the  great  soldier  was  also  a  noble  hus-  have  now  become  of  general  Interest,  and  are 

■Why  a  fish  should  prefer  to  be  lifted  out  of  The  world  of  letters,  always  ready  to  wel-  and  father,  as  well  as  a  patriot  whose  love  of  properly  made  public.  The  following  was  written 

the  water  into  the  air  and  dei>osited  on  the  co*^®  ®  new  species  of  the  literary  art,  will  pouHtrj'  was  without  sectional  bounds.  Hence  it  on  July  2  as  an  expression  on  the  sectional  ques- 

bottom  of  a  boat  by  one  hook  rather  than  an-  gladly  accept  the  following  as  an  example  of  ggjd  that  every  official,  from  the  President  *‘on  ami  of  his  appreciation  of  the  universal  sym- 

other,  both  hooks  baited  with  the  same  kind  latent  possibilities  ever  ready  to  leap  into  real-  and  Governors  of  the  States  down,  has  been  alert  pathy  for  him.  It  is  as  follows : 


other,  both  books  baited  with  the  same  kind  Jatent  possibilities  ever  ready  to  leap  into  real-  g^d  Governors  of  the  States  down,  has  been  aleri 

of  enticement,  has  long  been  a  puzzle,  but  the  ization.  A  young  hoi)eful  in  one  ofourfami-  do  his  memory  honor,  to  render  some  8er>ice.  I  ask  you  not  to  show  this  to  any  one,  unless  the 

is  that  voiir  eorreanondenf  can  aif  be  hes  Came  from  SChool,  and  toid  with  a  fresh  Tlie  iiroclamatifm  of  the  President  aa  his  nrivute  Ph.vsicians  you  consult  with,  until  the  end.  Par- 
fact  is  that  your  correspondent  can  sit  be-  k.,  ig^ee.  wonderimr  eves  how  his  L  ticularly  I  want  it  kept  from  my  family. _  If  known 


-  in  Kla  loT^rm  «xmnrlnT*inrr  ntma  Krxnr  Kio  X  nailL  It  liUIll  llljr  .  xi  IkllUWii 

tween  two  others  on  the  same  side  of  the  boat,  nis  large,  wonuering  eyes  now  nis  note  to  Mrs.  Grant,  do  him  honor,  fraught  as  they  to  one  man,  the  papers  will  get  it,  and  they  (the 

bait  from  the  same  receptacle,  and  be  put  off  teacher  had  said  that  Longfellow  “  wrote  a  g^  the  eomnion  sympathy.  family)  will  get  it.  It  would  only  distress  them 

with  a  feeble  nibble  at  dreary  intervals,  while  PORt®  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  After  The  special  funeral  arrangements  are  in  charge  ahnost  beyond  endurance  to  know  it,  and,  by  reflex, 
to  the  hooks  of  his  fellow-fishermen  the  scaly  awhile  he  asked  “Aunty,  what  are  those  things  qj  Gen.  Hancock,  who  will  announce  particulars  materiaUy  staZ^  wrotryorbeZe’^in  the  same 
denizens  of  the  deep  will  keep  on  fastening  that  amt  pornes  tnat  people  write ;  things  that  in  due  time.  The  remains  will  lie  in  State  at  Al-  .strain.  Now,  however,  I  know  that  I  gain  strength 
themselves  in  eager  succession.  A  party  of  us  don  t  rime?  Why,  that  is  prose.”  “'Well,  bany,  and  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  Col.  and  some  days,  but  when  I  do  go  back  it  is  beyond 
once  spent  two  or  three  days  trout-fishing  in  a  going  to  write  a  pro.”  The  following  was  jgsse  Grant,  and  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Gen.  Sher-  where  I  started  to  improve.  I  think  the  chances 

lively  tributary  of  the  Lehigh,  and  we  caught  ‘  , ,  h  conferring  k^p'nm  aHve?nril‘the’‘ehaiigeZwe^the?  towaS 

in  all  just  one  hundred  beautiful  speckled  beautiful  Spring  with  your  green  leaves  and  the  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  as  to  the  Winter.  Of  course  there  are  contingencies  that 

trout :  that  is  to  say,  the  others  caught  the  oh  howl^’ish  you  would  stay  hear.  *‘®®^  ®**'®  ^®*‘  *^®  ^»®o-  Grant’s  remains,  might  arise  at  any  time  that  would  carry  me  off 

ninety-nine  and  I  caught  the  other  one,  and  Oh  beautiful  birds  that  sing  so  sweet,  and  the  and  ultimately  those  of  Mrs.  Grant.  The  upp*‘r  theZreumsta^^ 

this  one  a  stripling.  This  is  another  instance  Katte-did  that  chirps  so  loud  and  cl*'ar,  end  of  the  Mall  .seems  to  be  less  and  loss  in  favor,  worth  the  living.  I  am  very  thankful  ffor  thank- 

fKtnrvo  {n  fK5o  HOW  *  WlSh  YOU  WOUul  StaV  hOftr.  ♦Ua  TA  _ _  #,,1  l.uuA 


tViP  itiml)lf^  of  tliinfifs  in  this  tumbl^cl  world  a  wish  jou  would  stay  hoar, 

or  me  jumme  oi  mmgs  in  inis  lumoiea  worm,  beautiful  Spring  with  your  green  things, 

for  my  sympathies  have  been  rather  on  the  oh  how  I  wish  you  would  stay  hear. 


as  the  discus.sion  proceeds.  It  is  urged  that  a 
pleasure  ground  is  not  suitable  for  such  a  pur- 


{ul  glad  was  written,  but  scratched  out  and  thank- 
ul  substituted]  to  have  been  spanxi  this  long. 


side  of  the  fish.  When  I  have  heard  men  tell-  Oh  lieautiful  Spring  you  are  the  prettiest  season  of  pose ;  that  one  of  the  more  central  squares  would  thZork  ta^^iZl*take”^*^mu^^inter^L  ^"l^^an- 

ln.v  “  at-Artf*  ”  thav  hnvo  hsArl  in  tViiQ  1in*»  all.  .  a  nitxi  for  n  wnrt.hv  nmniiYnAn*-  •  +haf  _ .  _ ... _ ai. - u  ...  _ i - i. _ i - 1... 


ing  of  the  “  sport  ”  they  have  had  in  this  line 
of  amusement,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
simrt  was  all  on  one  side,  unless  we  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  flounderings  of  the  fish  as  he 
leaves  the  water,  instead  of  being  the  con>’ul- 
sions  of  death,  are  rather  signs  of  hilarity. 


A  Pro,  wrot  by  Murray.” 


FROM  ABROAD. 


be  a  better  site  for  a  worthy  monument ;  that  the  not  stir  up  strength  enough  to  review  it  and  make 
p  „  ground  he  rests  in  should  belong  to  the  whole  na-  additions  and  subtractions  that  would  suggest 

•  tion  and  not  to  any  particular  city.  The  Evening  themselves  to  me  and  are  not  likely  to  suggest 

T>  .  AT _ .u  ,  •  j  ,  ,  themselves  to  any  one  else.  Under  the  above  cir- 

Post  of  Monday  thus  concludes  a  long  article  on  cunhstances  I  will  l»e  the  happiest  the  most  pain  I 
•  this  just  now  absorbing  topic  :  can  avoid.  If  there  is  to  be  any  extraordinary 


If  there  is  to  be  any  extraordinary 


Princess  Beatrice  has  received  a  very  special  If  it  should  be  finally  decided  that  the  city  of  cure,  such  as  some  people  lielieve  there  is  to  be,  it 


arising  from  the  unusual  quantities  of  oxygen  mark  from  the  Queen.  She  was  allowed  to  wear  New  York  is  to  give  Gen.  Grant’s  remains  their  will  develDp  itself. 

.1-  °  ■  A.  IS  *1...  ooL-o.  .....I.,,,  at  her  marriairc  th**  nriceleRss  oUi  Henitnn  la**.,  last  resting-place,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  on  I  would  say,  therefore,  to  you  a 

they  are  now  inhaling.  For  the  sake  of  secur-  ,  ,  ,  ~  ^  ,  the  most  picturesiiue  spot  in  the  municipal  limits  leagues,  to  make  me  as  comfortable 


ing  food  and  for  other  actual  utilities,  it  is  as  '»'hlch  the  Queen  herself  wore  when  she  was  mar- 
legitimate  to  catch  a  fish  as  to  behead  a  chick-  and  which  none  of  her  Majesty’s  other  daugh- 


last  resting-place,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  on  I  would  say,  therefore,  to  you  and  your  col- 
the  most  picturesiiue  spot  in  the  municipal  limits  leagues,  to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  you  can. 
—at  the  northern  •ixtremity  of  Riverside  Drive  on  If  it  is  within  God’s  providence  that  I  should  go 
the  spot  formerly  known  as  Claremont,  which  has  now,  I  am  ready  to  ob«*y  His  call  without  a  mur- 
for  ninety  vears  been  in  a  measure  consecrated  bv  mur.  I  should  prefer  going  now  to  enduring  my 
the  grave 'and  memorial  stone  of  a  little  child,  present  suffering  for  a  single  day  without  hope  of 
There  is  no  liner  site  in  the  world  for  a  monument,  recovery.  As  I  have  stated,  I  am  thankful  for  the 


tin  hut  to  behead  chickens  for  “sDort”  does  ters  were  permitted  to  wear.  for  ninety  years  been  in  a  measure  consecrated  by  mur.  i  srmuia  preier  going  now  lo  enaunng  my 

en,  out  to  ueneau  cnicKens  lor  sporx  uues  the  grave  and  memorial  stone  of  a  little  child.  pr«^ent  suffering  for  a  single  day  without  hope  of 

not  seem  to  mark  a  very  refined  civilization ;  England  is  suffering^  from  a  hot  wave  which  ex-  -j-here  is  no  liner  site  in  the  world  for  a  monument,  recovery.  As  I  have  stated,  I  am  thankful  for  the 
yet  many  find  sport  in  shooting  birds  and  buf-  tcmls  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  In  London  it  would  be  seen  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  providential  extension  of  my  time  to  enable  me  to 
faloes  with  no  other  obiect  in  view  but  the  fun  every  one  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  torrid  Hudson  River.  It  commands  one  of  the  finest  and  continue  my  work.  I  am  further  thankful,  and  in 

of  takinir  lives  bv  shootinc  Is  there  not  a  'weather,  children  are  dying  by  the  hundreds,  and  “®®f  Inspiring  prospects  in  existence.  It  is  suffi-  ®  ‘pn®h  greater  dt«ree  thanMul  bwiause  it  has  en- 
of  taking  lives  d>  snooting,  is  mere  noi  a  *  ^  ,  t,.  ciently  remote  to  be  the  resort  of  people  in  their  able<l  me  to  see  for  myself  the  happy  harmony 

good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  the  be-  scores  of  men  are  prostrated  everyday.  The  pro-  quieter  moods.  It  has  no  association/^  now  that  which  has  so  suddenly  sprung  up  between  those 


fAlfw^  with  no  other  obiect  in  view  but  the  fun  every  uut?  mure  ur  anecaeu  uy  ine  lorna  riuu»ou  reiver.  il  eummanas  one  oi  uie  nnesc  anu  wnnnux.- vuannaui,  axivs  tu 

of  takinir  lives  bv  shootinc  Is  there  not  a  -weather,  children  are  dying  by  the  hundreds,  and  “®®t  inspiring  prospects  in  existence.  It  is  suffi-  ®  greater  dt«ree  thanMul  bwause  it  has  en- 
of  taking  lives  d>  snooting,  is  mere  noi  a  *  ^  ,  t,.  ciently  remote  to  be  the  resort  of  people  in  their  able<l  me  to  see  for  myself  the  happy  harmony 

good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  the  be-  scores  of  men  are  prostrated  everyday.  The  pro-  quieter  moods.  It  has  no  association/  now  that  which  has  so  suddenly  sprung  up  between  those 

valence  of  hydrophobia  has  created  a  panic,  and  are  not  touching  or  elevating.  It  is  coveretl  by  engaged  but  a  few  short  years  ago  in  deadly  con- 

“  Never  link  the  pastime  or  the  pride  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  mad  dogs  in  the  noble  trees.  There  has  been  no  man,  however  il-  diet.  It  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  me  to 

With  suffering  to  the  meanest  thing  that  lives  ?  ”  gtreets,  many  ciUzens  have  armed  themselves  with  1®®^*®®^  ®'‘  however  great  his  claims  on  the  grat-  ^® 

.  ,.11  ,  itude  of  the  world  or  of  his  countrymen,  who  ***  parts  of  our  country,  irom  people  of  all  nation- 

But  just  now  from  our  window  on  the  edge  revolvers.  might  not  find  there  a  fitting  place  of  everlasting  alities,  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,  of  Con- 

of  the  ocean  we  are  fishing  by  the  wholesale  The  refusal  of  Dr.  Ferran  to  permit  Dr.  Brou-  repose.  federates  and  of  national  troops  alike,  of  igildiers’ 

and  that  not  for  amusement,  nor  for  the  ardel  to  examine  his  cholera  lymph,  or  assist  at  There  will  be  funeral  services  at  Mt.  McGregor  s^dettes^ZbmS 

breakfaist-table,  but  still  for  a  varied  and  any-  his  inoculation  experiments,  strongly  confirms  the  previous  to  the  remains  leaving  there.  They  will  jn  the  land.  They  have  brought  joy  to  my  heart, 

thing  but  a  savory  utility.  We  have  driven  suspicion  that  cholera  inoculation  is  a  humbug.  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Newman,  and  only  the  family  if  they  have  not  effected  a  cure.  ^  to  you  and 


your  colleagues  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
for  having  brought  me  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  to  enable  me  to  witness  these 
things.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Mount  MoOregor,  N.  Y..  July  3, 1885. 

Dr.  Douglas  relates  that  he  had  a  conversation 
with  his  patient  about  his  condition  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  16.  Gen.  Grant  replied,  writing  on 
his  pad : 

“  I  feel  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  living  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall  in  the  condition  I  am  in.  I 
do  not  think  I  tmn,  but  1  may.  Except  I  do  not 
gather  strength,  I  feel  quite  as  well  from  day  to 
day  as  I  have  done  heretofore.  But  I  am  losing 
strength.  I  feel  it  more  in  the  inability  to  move 
around  than  in  any  other  way,  or  rather  in  the  lack 
of  desire  to  try  to  move.” 

“  When  I  had  read  that,”  added  Dr.  Douglas,  “  I 
turned  to  the  General  and  tried  to  cheer  him  by 
telling  him  of  the  apparently  improved  condition 
of  his  throat  and  neck,  to  which  in  reply  the  Gen¬ 
eral  wrote  again : 

“  After  all  that,  however,  the  disease  is  still 
there,  and  must  be  fatal  in  the  end.  My  life  is 
precious,  of  course,  to  my  family,  and  would  be  to 
me  if  I  could  recover  entirely.  There  never  w'as 
one  more  willing  to  go  than  I.  I  know  most  peo¬ 
ple  have  first  one  and  then  another  little  thing  to 
fix  up,  and  never  get  quite  through.  This  was 
partially  my  case.  I  first  wanted  so  many  days  to 
work  on  my  book,  so  the  authorship  would  be 
clearly  mine.  It  was  graciously  granted  to  me, 
after  being  apparently  much  lower  than  since,  and 
with  a  capacity  to  do  more  work  than  I  ever  did  in 
the  same  time.  My  work  had  been  done  so  hastily 
that  much  was  left  out,  and  I  did  it  all  over  from 
the  crossing  of  the  James  River  in  1864  to  Appo¬ 
mattox  in  1865.  Since  that  I  have  added  as  much 
as  fifty  pages  to  the  book,  I  should  think.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  do,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  more  ready  to  go  than  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Dr.  Shrady’*  Recital. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  this  city  of  Saturday  last : 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  was  seen  this  morning  just 
as  he  was  leaving  for  his  country  place  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  “I  am  going  away,”  he  said,  “to  get  some 
rest. 

“The  death  of  Gen.  Grant,”  continued  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  ways.  We 
were  up  all  night  last  Wednesday  night.  I  never 
closed  my  eyes,  and  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  windows  were  all  open,  and  the 
electric  light  was  burning  brightly.  The  stillness 
all  night  was  oppressive.  Not  a  word  was  said  but 
in  whispers.  Nothing  could  be  heard  except  the 
tramp  of  the  sentinels.  The  newspaper  men  stood 
off  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  the  moon  was  shin¬ 
ing  so  bright  that  they  could  easily  see  all  that  was 
going  on  around  the  cottage. 

“At  midnight  the  General’s  pulse  was  counted. 
It  was  160.  After  that  time  it  was  so  fast  that  it 
could  not  be  counted.  There  was  but  little  gurgling 
in  the  throat,  and  the  sound  of  his  breathing  could 
be  plainly  heard  on  the  veranda.  It  soiiudt^  more 
like  a  man  snoring  and  sleeping  sweetly.  From 
midnight  the  General  was  in  a  semi-conscious 
state.  What  he  wanted,  he  indicated  when  spoken 
to  loudly.  But  later  on,  early  in  the  morning, 
even  when  spoken  to  loudly,  he  made  no  response 
or  any  Indication  of  intelligence. 

“At  a  few  minutes  before  8  o’clock  the  family  was 
summoned.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  simple 
grandeur.  There  was  no  pretence,  no  sentiment, 
but  a  quiet,  dignified  feeling  of  sorrow  that  is  al¬ 
ways  the  deepest.  The  idea  of  a  grand  man  pass¬ 
ing  away  wa.s  forgotten,  and  the  sole  thought  was 
that  a  father  and  husband  was  dying. 

“  Gen.  Grant  died  absolutely  without  one  parox¬ 
ysm  of  pain.  He  breathed  three  times,  his  eyes 
opened  and  closed,  his  liands  relaxed  their  ten¬ 
sion,  and  he  was  dead. 

“The  affection  of  Col.  Fred  for  his  father  was 
something  touching.  Dr.  Douglas  and  myself 
went  to  tlie  cottage  and  told  Col.  Fre<l  that  we 
should  like  to  have  an  autopsy.  We  have  had  that 
in  view  from  the  first  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis 
was  correct,  and  we  wantwi  other  pliyslcians  to 
come  and  make  the  autopsy,  without  one  com¬ 
ment  or  one  suggestion  from  us.  In  the  body 
there  was  the  stubborn  fact,  and  we  wanted  it  laid 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  others,  for  them  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  perfectly  independent  of  us.  Col.  Fred  said 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  opposed  to 
it ;  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  science,  for  no  one  who 
was  able  to  judge  had  criticised  the  treatment. 
He  and  the  family  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  case,  he  said,  and  nothing  more  could  have 
been  done  than  was  done,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  ‘  No,’  he  said,  ‘  I  cannot  see  father 
cut  in  any  way.  The  idea  is  repugnant  to  mo,  and 
I  hope  you  wont  insist.’  There  the  niatteT  ended. 

“  The  General  was  much  emaciated,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  weighs  now  more  than  110  or  115  pounds. 
He  dieil  simply  of  exhaustion,  and  did  not  know 
he  was  dying.  The  little  time  I  have  given  to  the 
case  I  have  given  gladly,  and  I  am  content  to 
know  tliat  I  have  in  any  way  ameliorated  his  suf¬ 
ferings.  A  person  in  sickness  shows  his  true  char¬ 
acter.  I  can  say  that  I  liave  never  seen  such  no¬ 
bility  of  sentiment  and  utter  disregard  of  self.  It 
was  his  family  and  his  book  that  occupied  the 
General’s  mind.” 

His  Disease. 

The  cancerous  affection  which  cost  the  General 
his  life,  first  made  itself  apparent  early  in  June, 
1884.  He  was  then  living  at  his  Long  Branch  cot¬ 
tage,  and  while  at  lunch,  on  the  3d  of  the  month 
named,  when  tasting  some  fruit  he  discovered 
a  lump  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth  near  the  throat. 
The  General  consulted  Dr.  De  Costa  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  warned  him  that  the  trouble  promised 
to  become  serious  and  advised  that  he  consult  his 
family  physician.  Shortly  after  the  swelling  abat¬ 
ed  and  caused  no  more  inconvenience  until  Octo¬ 
ber  following,  when  it  broke  out  with  renewed  vio¬ 
lence.  Dr.  Fordyco  Barker,  who  was  called  in 
consultation,  detected  symptons  of  a  cancerous 
outbreak,  and  at  once  turned  the  case  over  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Douglas,  a  specialist  in  throat  diseases,  who 
has  since  had  entire  charge  of  the  patient.  His 
diagnosis  showed  the  disease  to  be  of  an  epithelial 
character  and  very  serious.  The  true  nature  of  the 
trouble  was  withheld  from  the  patient,  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  informed  that  the  consequences  were  most 
likely  to  be  fatal.  At  that  time  the  General  smok¬ 
ed  incessantly.  The  first  step  toward  treatment 
was  the  restriction  of  his  allowance  to  but  one  ci¬ 
gar  after  each  meal,  and  that  to  be  but  partly 
smokeil.  A  trial  of  this  demonstratiHl  that  the 
disease  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  smoke,  and 
caused  the  patient  such  pain  as  to  lead  him 
to  abandon  the  habit  altogether.  The  abrupt 
change  of  a  lifetime’s  custom,  contrary  to  expect¬ 
ancy,  brought  no  ill  results,  and  the  removal  of  a 
troublesome  decayed  tooth  furtlier  alleviated  the 
patient’s  sufferings.  The  disease  was  especially 
virulent  at  the  point  where  the  tongue  is  united  to 
the  tonsil.  Local  treatment  with  hydrate  of  co¬ 
caine  kept  down  the  pain  and  swelling  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  patient  suffered  little  inconven¬ 
ience.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  in  line  with  the 
point  where  the  inhaled  cigar  smoke  would  strike, 
was,  too,  in  liad  condition,  but  was  relieved  in  the 
manner  named.  At  this  time  Gen.  Grant  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  owing  to 
the  breaking  of  his  hip  by  a  fall  on  the  eve  of 
Christinas,  1883.  He  wont  out  but  little,  and  spent 
much  of  the  time  in  working  on  his  memoirs. 
After  a  few  weeks’  treatment  he  b«>camo  able  to 
walk  without  assistance,  and  he  went  out  of  doors 
frc(juently  during  the  warm  January  days.  After 
taking  a  walk  longer  than  any  indulged  in  since 
his  accident,  he  caught  oold.  This  was  followed 
by  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  throat  dis¬ 
ease,  and  on  December  16,  the  General  again  went 
under  Dr.  Douglas’  care.  The  difficulty  then  ex¬ 
isting  was  principally  an  irritation  of  the  epitheli¬ 
um,  extending  to  the  gland  in  the  throat  on  the 
right  side  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  gland  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  exceedingly  painful.  There 
was  a  slight  ulceration  in  the  tonsil  of  the  right 
side,  and  also  a  point  of  irritation  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  where  the  soft  palat*;  joins  the  hard. 
Here  the  epithelium  was  very  much  thickened  in 
patches,  each  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Muriate  of  co*‘aine  was  applied  to  relieve 
the  intense  pain  in  tlie  angle  of  the  mouth  where 
the  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  tongue  up  to 
the  soft  palate.  Thi.s  was  applied  twice  a  day  at 
first,  giving  almost  instant  relief  from  the  pain. 
Then  it  was  applied  daily,  and  afterward  every  oth¬ 
er  day.  The  ulceration  in  the  tonsil  was  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  the  application  of  Iodoform. 
This  treatment  abated  the  disease  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  work  on  the  patient’s  part  easily 
possible,  and  the  labors  on  the  memoirs  went  on 
as  before.  By  January  13  the  congestion  had  so 
far  subsided  that  the  General  could  eat  and  speak 
with  but  little  difficult}’.  The  sore  spots  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  did  uot  yield  to  the  treatment, 
but  were  not  troublesome,  "rhe  continual  improve¬ 
ment  manifested,  led  to  the  hope  of  prolonging  life 
for  an  indefinite  period,  if  not  of  complete  recov¬ 
ery.  Gen.  Grant’s  physical  condition  was,  how¬ 
ever,  far  from  the  best.  The  troubles  of  Grant  & 
■Ward  bore  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  disease  pre¬ 
vented  the  proper  partaking  of  nourishment.  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  came  an  alarming  relapse  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  on  Sunday,  March  1,  the 
public  were  first  informed  that  the  great  General 
was  sinking  surely,  though  it  was  hoped  slowly, 
into  his  grave.  Microscopic  examination  proved 
the  existence  of  a  cancer  in  all  its  malignancy,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  physicians  were  wholly  devoted 
thereafter  to  assuaging  pain,  and  so  far  as  possible 
prolonging  the  patient’s  life.  On  June  17th  with 
this  end  in  view  lie  was  removed  to  Mount  McGreg- 
I  or,  where  his  condition  seemed  for  a  time  to  im¬ 
prove. 


CITY  AMD  VICIMITT. 

The  newly  organized  Board  of  Bridge  Trustees 
lias  decided  to  make  a  oonnectlon  between  the  New  - 
York  end  of  the  Bridge  and  the  elevated  station  in 
Chatham  street,  so  that  passengers  may  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  without  going  up  and  down  the 
long  stairs,  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Martin  will  at  onoe  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  platform.  It  will  cover  the  side¬ 
walk  between  the  Bridge  and  the  railroad  plat¬ 
form.  A  new  ticket  office  will  be  placed  on  the 
platform  for  passengers  coming  from  the  “L.” 
Mr.  Martin  estimates  the  revenue  of  the  Bridge 
will  be  increased  $100  a  day  by  this  new  departure^ 
He  also  proposes  to  erect  an  approach  to  the  Bridge 
on  the  Brooklyn  side  and  connect  it  with  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  “L.” 

The  Bloeker-street  Railroad  Company  construct¬ 
ed  the  proper  turnouts  and  switches  so  that  in 
case  of  blockade  in  Printing  House  Square  their 
cars  could  be  run  around  the  lower  end  of  the 
Postoflfice  to  Broadway ;  they  also  put  a  turntable 
in  front  of  the  Hall  of  Records  in  the  interest  of 
the  travelling  public.  At  this  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  “got  mad”  according  to  “A 
Great  Journal,”  and  in  the  dead  of  night  carted 
off  the  turntable  to  the  rubbish  yard  of  the  city 
corporation.  Whereat  lawyers  rejoice,  and  the 
people  groan.  Thermometer  99°  in  the  shade. 

A  conductor  being  asked  how  he  managed  to  en¬ 
dure  the  terrible  heat  so  comfortably,  answered 
“Simply  by  going  about  my  business  just  as  In 
any  other  kind  of  weather.  We  are  exposed  to  a 
perpetual  draught  from  the  rush  of  air  through 
the  train,  and  this  has  a  terrible  effect  on  some 
constitutions.  This  is  the  reason  why  conductors 
in  Summer-time  are  more  thickly  clothed  than 
most  people.  If  we  were  to  dress  in  thin  Summer 
suits,  we  should  collapse  in  about  a  week  or  two 
in  such  temperature  as  this.  A  man  who  minds 
his  own  business  always  keeps  cooler  than  he  who 
hasn’t  any  business  to  mind.” 

Eight  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  put 
under  bonds  at  South  Norwalk,  Osnn.,  on  a  charge 
of  violating  a  city  ordinance.  They  went  forth 
claiming  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  power  higher 
than  any  the  city  through  Its  Mayor  could  give. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  “  greatest  show  on  earth,”  will  be 
sadly  interested  In  the  following  item ;  Barnura’s 
Asiatic  elephant  Albert  killed  his  ktieper  James 
Sweeney,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  Saturday,  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  taken  to  a  ravine  and  killed. 
He  was  chained  to  four  large  trees,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  heart  and  brain  marked  with  chalk. 
Thirty-three  members  of  the  Keene  Light  Guard 
were  then  marshalled  in  line  at  fifteen  paces,  and 
at  the  word  “Fire!”  the  same  number  of  bullets 
penetrated  the  vital  spots.  The  huge  beast  fell 
dead  without  a  struggle.  Albert  was  30  years  old, 
and  had  been  used  as  a  performing  elephant  until 
the  last  three  months,  when  he  had  shown  such 
temper  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  trained 
herd.  He  was  valued  at  about  $10,000.  The  re¬ 
mains  have  been  given  to  tlie  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  severe  storm  of  Tuesday,  the  2l8t,  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  Central  and  Eastern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  shattering  telegraph-poles  in  Princeton;  the 
lightning  striking  two  or  three  houses;  at  Lau¬ 
renceville  trees  were  greatly  injured  and  cornfields 
prostrated,  and  much  loss  was  sustained  by 
farmers  in  the  track  of  the  storm  from  southwest 
to  northeast. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Very  Satisfactory  In  Prostration. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gilmartin,  Detroit,  Mioh.,  says:  “I 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in  its  effecte,  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  prostration  attendant  upon  alcoholism.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Lives  Oh,  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upoa 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet,  m- 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  It  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  In  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J dniper  Tar  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 

an^tt0fne00s 

New  York,  Monday,  July  27,  1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $230,300  in  surplus  reserv’e,  which  now  stands  at 
$64,343,175  against  $30,628,125  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $9,339,725  at  the  corresponding  date  ia 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $485,500; 
the  specie  is  down  $612,800;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $321,900 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  down  $2,817,600,  and  the  circulation  is 
decreased  $36,700. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Hlgbset.  tiowsst.  1884 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  34i  a  9(i 

American  Cable .  831  81  894 

American  Ezprees  .  99  95 

Bankers'  and  Herobants’  Tel . .  1  1  38 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  98  96  _ 

Cameron  Coal .  .  8J  9  _ 

Canada  Southern .  88  894  391 

Canadian  Paclflo .  45j|  444  491 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  10  9  _ 

Central  Iowa .  13  10  _ 

Central  Paclflc .  34]  83{  391 

Obeeapeake  and  Ohio .  859' 

ObeeapeakeandObiolstpreL .  Hi  10  igi 

Obeeapeake  and  Ohio  3d  prel .  8  6]  10] 

Cblcago  and  Alton .  .  138  138  139 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  1011  974  991 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  183}  180  181 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy .  I8I4  13T{  1194 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  «  St.  Paul . .  88]  771  801 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  118  109*  109 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  ft  Paclflc .  119  iisj  m 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  ft  Pittsburg..  lOi  8*  9] 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  ft  Pittsburg  pref  344  I84  30) 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  U1  141  187 

Cleveland.  0..  0.  ft  Indianapolis. 38]  86]  384 

Oolorado  Coal .  19]  11  111 

Consolidated  Gas .  93]  93  — 

Delaware  ft  Hudson  Canal .  88]  79]  101 

Delaware.  Lack,  ft  Wsstem .  .■■  108  981  ii8| 

Denver  ft  Bio  Urande .  8]  6]  H* 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  83  63  60 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  ft  Georgia .  4]  8]  44 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  ft  Georgia  pref .  74  6}  9! 

Evansville  and  Terre  Hauls .  51  48  _ 

Green  Bay  ft  Winona .  5]  6  _ 

Houston  ft  Texas .  36  96  344 

Illinois  Central .  183  138}  137' 

Ind.,  Bloom,  ft  Western  .  13  9|  isr* 

Keokuk  ft  Des  Moines .  30  80 

Lake  Erie  ft  Western . S  8  18* 

Lake  snore .  71  67  834 

Long  Island .  74|  74  66 

Louisville  ft^NashvlIle .  4l|  38]  33 

Louisville,  Hew  Albany  ft  0 .  3t  34  IT4 

Manhattan  oou .  954  954  — ' 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  8ti  38(  30 

Michigan  Central . 88]  61*  73 

Minneapolis  ft  St.  Louis .  IS]  14]  144 

Minneapolis  ft  St.  Louis  Pref .  83  SO]  394 

Missouri  Paclflc .  98  98  994 

Missouri,  Kansas  ft  TszaS .  31]  30  Is} 

Mobile  ft  Ghlo .  .  9]  8]  104 

Nashville.  Ghat,  ft  St.  Louis .  44  40  43] 

New  Central  Goal .  5  6  — 

New  Jersey  Central .  49  894  67] 

New  York  Central .  98]  96  109] 

New  York  ft  New  England  .  30]  30  134 

New  York,  Chic,  ft  St.  Louis .  3]  3  6] 

N.  Y.,  Ohlc.  ft  St.  Louis  pref .  7  6]  11} 

New  York,  L.  E.  ft  Weetem .  14]  13}  18] 

New  York,  L.  S.  and  Western  prsL.  38]  344  834 

New  York.  Sue.  ft  Weatern .  ^  Q 

New  York,  Sus.  ft  Weetem  pref .  8  6}  10 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  31  18  384 

Northern  Paclflc .  31}  30  31 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  48]  44]  80 

Ghlo  Central . .  113 

Ghlo  Soutnern  .  10*  84  9 

Ghlo  ft  Mlselselppl  .  19]  17]  30* 

Ghlo  and  Misslselppi  pref .  73  73  — 

Giitarlo  ft  Western . i .  10|  3  10* 

uregon  improvement .  .  35]  34]  15 

Gregon  Railway  ft  Navigation  .  77]  75  774 

Gregon  ft  Transcontinental .  18  I84  II4 

Paclflc  Mall .  514  *484  48 

Peoria.  Decatur  ft  EvansvlUe .  14  13]  14 

Philadelphia  ft  Beading .  31  144  394 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  138]  130  108* 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga .  110]  1404  — 

Richmond  ft  Danville  .  694  6S4  38 

Richmond  ft  West  Point .  34}  23  19 

Rochester  ft  Pittsburg .  s]  3{  31 

St.Louls  ft  San  Francisco .  19]  194  31' 

St.  Louts  ft  San  Francisco  prsf. .  33]  83]  38* 

St.  Louts  ft  Ban  Francisco  1st  pref..  86  86*  — 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  prsf .  884  60  — 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha .  98  34]  314 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha  nrsf . 88]  81  931 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  ft  Manitoba .  104  99]  95* 

South  Carolina .  9  8]  — 

Texas  Paclflc .  14]  Ui  ill 

Union  Paclflc .  56  48]  48] 

United  States  Express .  531  63  _ ' 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  ft  Pseifle. .  5  4  6] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  ft  Paclflc  pref....  9]  94  I64 

Western  Union  Telagraph .  88]  84  6O4 

*  Kz-dlvidsnd.  4 

(Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  30  Ysscy  str'ect,  Msw  York 


